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PART I.





Origin and Progress of the Persecution of the French Clergy, during the first Assembly, commonly called the National Assembly.

[Object of this work.] ONE hundred and thirty-eight bishops and archbishops, sixty four thousand curates or vicars, driven from their sees, their parishes, for refusing to take an oath, by which they must have incurred the guilt of perjury and apostasy; all the clergy, all the religious of both sexes robbed of the patrimony of the church, and forced from their retreats; the temples of the Lord converted into capacious prisons for the reception of his ministers; three hundred of his priests massacred in one day, in one city; all the other pastors who remained faithful to their God, either sacrificed or banished their country, seeking through a thousand dangers, a refuge among foreign nations: Such is the spectacle exhibited to the world by the French revolution. I will trace these events to their real causes. I will follow the progress of this catastrophe, not with a view to excite the indignation of mankind against its authors, but to guard other nations against the admission of the like horrors.

[The Character of the Roman Catholic Religions.] France had embraced the Roman Catholic religion before it submitted to a kingly government. The ancient bishoprics of Lyons, Vienne, Arles, Rheims, Sens and Tours, were established before Clovis united the Gauls. Such is the nature of this religion, that those who profess it must renounce the principles of rebellion and immorality, or become apostates. Essentially friendly to order, to peace, and to the happiness of mankind in this world, it teaches its followers to consider as a heinous crime every violation of the laws, every violence offered to the authorities established for the government of empires. Originally designed to guide man into the paths of eternal salvation, it is equally an enemy to the errors that seduce, and to the vices that dishonor him. Such a religion would naturally find enemies in a revolution which was to preach up insurrection as the most sacred duty, which was to let loose all the passions, which could find nothing but slavery near the throne, nothing but superstition near the altar.

[Philosophists and politicians enemies to it.] The seeds of this revolution had long been sown in France by a set of men, who under the specious name of philosophers had divided among themselves the talk of overturning the throne and the altars. At first they were not absolutely averse to all religious worship. They practiced none themselves, but, thinking it necessary to the people, they determined to give them such a religion as best suited their own ambitious views. They were sensible of the incompatibility of the Catholic system with the principles of a government which they intended to substitute to the existing monarchy.

At the head of these pretended political philosophers, intent on the affair of a revolution, appeared the elder Mirabeau; possessed of talents sufficient to make him a great man, but sullied with the vices which form a wicked one, and above all remarkable for that daring insolence which finishes the character of a Catiline, if united with martial courage, in which alone he was deficient. From the opening, of the states-general, which took place at Versailles on the fifth of May, 1789, he had delivered his opinion on the necessity of overthrowing the established religion, if their projects were to be carried into execution. "If you wish for a revolution," said he publicly, "you must banish the Catholic religion from France."

This observation of a grand conspirator was a valuable homage paid to the Catholic religion. It showed that he was convinced that it is a firm support of empires, which should be destroyed before he proceeded to the attack of government itself. But the atrocious politician would have reasoned otherwise, had he been better acquainted with this religion. He would have seen that though it can never favor the revolt of subjects, still it will subsist amidst all possible variations, and under every form of government compatible with the laws of justice and the happiness of mankind. He would have seen that if it attached the French nation to their King, it equally secured the fidelity of the Catholic subjects of England, of Switzerland, and of Venice, to the government of their country. He would have known that, incapable of a criminal interference in the concerns of the civil establishment, it taught its followers to submit to the new laws, rather than perpetuate strife and contention. He would have foreseen that a faithless project against the altar, would rather create obstacles than afford means to effect his civil revolution; that the heart naturally revolts, when violence is offered to conscience.

[Also Atheists.] Mirabeau discovered his error, but too late, when he found the resistance of the priesthood to his plan of extirpating the Catholic religion in France, He said to Camus, in the strong language which was peculiar to him; "your confounded constitution of the clergy will destroy that which we are forming for ourselves." This was another mistake; but for which we may give him credit. He foresaw that it would be necessary to pour out torrents of blood to overcome the resistance of the clergy, and he shrunk from the horrid scene. Men of a more sanguinary complexion were to be found in France. Mirabeau was a politician; but there was another sect of Philosophers distinguished by their impiety, and a noted hatred of Christianity. These puny descendants of Bayle and Voltaire, would rather have suffered a hundred Neros on the throne, than one priest at the altar. Their whole merit consisted in the hatred of Jesus Christ, and the only triumph they sought was the destruction of all his temples.

Among these odious sophists we saw a Condorcet, that mongrel of Lametrie, of Hobbes, and of other atheists; and a Ceruti, whose last words, applauded by the assembled legislators, were those of an expiring demon: "The only regret I find on quitting the world, is, that I leave a religion on earth." A hundred others we know from the apostate Chabot, who only waited for a favorable opportunity to move in the Jacobin club the extermination of every priest of every religion, down to the infamous Dupont, who anticipated in idea the honor of mounting the tribune of the national assembly to pronounce that there is no God.

[Economists.] These enemies of God and of his Church were joined by another sect known by the name of economists. These were disciples of Turgot, had spent thirty years in harassing France under a pretense of reforming its government, by improving its finances by projects which ruined its monarchy and exhausted its treasures. The net produce was the watchword of those contemptible sophists; and the net produce of their calculations ended in the subversion of Christianity, and the introduction of a religion which they styled natural; as the net produce of their speculations to enrich the nation, terminated in robbing the altar and persecuting the clergy.

[Dispositions of the different orders of citizens with respect to religion.] The nobility of Paris too generally supported the doctrine of those sects, because they had long adopted the dissolution of their manners. They abandoned the churches to the people, instead of encouraging them by their example to frequent them; servants mimicked the vices of their masters; and the contagion soon spread to the humble cottage of the peasant. The citizen, the merchant, and his clerk, all affected to be witty on religious subjects, and ministry considered only as fruits of national industry those productions, which were destroying the religion and morals of the people. The magistrates, who were themselves not free from infection, winked at the infraction of the laws, and suffered the poison to spread through all ranks of the people. France was sinking into an abyss of impiety and corruption.

The clergy strove in vain to stem the torrent; they were not all exempt from the vices of the age. It must be said to the glory of God, from whom they derived all their influence, the clergy did not promise all the fortitude, of which they have since given so brilliant an example. This order of men may be ranked in two classes: the one little acquainted with the duties of the priesthood, bore the name and part of the ecclesiastical dress; too dissipated to be confined to the service of the altar, they were not inactive in soliciting the favor of courtiers who had the nomination to church preferment. They were a scandal to religion, and dishonored its cause instead of supporting it.

The other class still more numerous, was composed of priests employed in the care of souls and of the ecclesiastical functions. This was, properly speaking, the body of the clergy. They were generally well informed of their duties; if some of them panted after the riches of the church, the greater number were seriously attached to the faith, and very few seemed disposed to betray it. This whole body of men was to be swept away, before philosophy could hope to secure its triumph. With this view the leaders and the adepts of all the seats were concerting measures to overturn the throne and the altar in their private clubs, their lodges, and their nocturnal assemblies. The meeting of the states-general called them all forth to second the efforts of a man whom his party seemed to have placed about the person of Louis XVI, only to forward the fall of the monarch and loss of religion.

This man was Necker. It has been said of him that his name was heard at court because he had sported it everywhere else; that he brought to the management of the finances of a great empire, the narrow ideas of a clerk in a counting-house; that he aimed at the improvement of a monarchical government, by spreading democratic ideas through the provinces; that he loaded France with loans only to avoid fresh taxes; that he doubled the number of the commons, and secured the election of the most factious and turbulent orators, with a view to make himself master of the states-general. Mr. Necker was one of that class of economists, who knew no other method of improving the public finances, but by robbing the church. His greatest crime against religion was an attempt to reform it by introducing the opinions of Geneva. He wished to dictate to the clergy, but awed by the learning and authority of the bishops, he fought to divide and weaken them by persecution.

[First degree of persecution.] Dreading the return to the states-general of several prelates who had not courted his favor, but who would naturally obtain the votes and interest of their clergy, he dispatched into the provinces letters and messengers, who were directed to low jealousies in the minds of the inferior clergy against their bishops. Neither money nor labor was spared to alienate the minds of the vicars and curates from their superiors. His agents promised everything to the undignified priests, but carefully concealed from them, that they would be considered as perfectly useless when the episcopacy was sufficiently humbled. In the vestries of the towns and villages they delivered the most violent invectives against the riches and the pretended despotism of the bishops; they affected a disinterested zeal for religion, and a feeling of compassion for the hardships of the parochial clergy, who performed all the laborious functions of the ministry. They even went so far as to send into distant provinces letters, supposed to have been written by the curates of Dauphiny, and breathing the same spirit of insubordination and resistance. It is true these letters were disavowed by the pretended writers, the forgery was detected, but not till it had produced some effect. They represented in strong colors the necessity of moving a competent provision for the inferior clergy, and their despair of carrying the question if any considerable number of bishops were returned to the states-general. They named such as would be agreeable to administration. The simple country curate, unable to unravel the mysterious contrivance, fell into the snares and little thought that religion would be concerned in their choice of deputies. The elections were carried on with great heat and turbulence, and Necker had the satisfaction to see his party prevail in several places. Of three hundred ecclesiastics fifty bishops were chosen: but as many of them foresaw the dangers and difficulties to which they should be exposed, thirty only took their seats. Religion was now to be destroyed by its own ministers, if the curates had not at length discovered that the design was to overthrow the church, not to provide for its clergy.

The clue that first led to this discovery, was the debate on the question, whether the deputies should vote individually, or by their respective bodies. If individually, the third order must carry everything before it. The conspirators now strained every nerve to promote a confusion of orders, to draw the nobility and clergy into the House of Commons, where their interest was the strongest, not only from the number of voters, but from their turbulent disposition and factious proceedings in the galleries, which were hired into their service.

Notwithstanding the imprudent choice of ecclesiastical deputies, a great majority opposed a motion which tended to deprive them of every degree of influence in the deliberations: but now the first squadron of hired ruffians, under the directions of Mr. Necker, had reached Versailles. During the whole of the debate, the chamber of the clergy was surrounded by an armed mob, whose cries of insolence and defiance threatened still greater violence. The curates who voted with the bishops were insulted and otherwise ill-treated. Mr. Juigney the archbishop of Paris, a prelate universally esteemed for his meekness, his piety, and above all for his generous charity, was pelted with stones in the streets of Versailles. Calumnies the most atrocious and the most inapplicable to his known character, had before deprived him of the esteem of those who had lived by his alms. Other bishops with difficulty escaped the same treatment.

Necker now experienced what was soon to happen to Mirabeau. His plan for uniting the three estates was no sooner brought near a conclusion, than he felt the whole weight of power he had thrown into the scale of the commons, who now treated him with the most sovereign contempt. He wrote with his own hand to the agent whom he had employed to effect this junction, conjuring him to try by all means in his power to prevent it. "It is all over," said he to another of his confidants, "all is lost if the clergy join the commons; the commons will prevail and all is lost." Such were the painful sentiments of Necker, a quarter of an hour before the confusion of the different orders, which he had so strenuously labored to effect. He was no longer able to prevent it. The commons after suffering Necker to settle his plans, now employed his agents and their own to play a deeper game.

Their deputies, resorting to the assembled clergy, begged, protested and entreated them, in the name of the God of peace whom they served, to heal the fatal divisions, and close the breach which separated them from their friends the commons. Their entreaties, their protestations, and their promises, gained over one half of the curates, who followed the impulse of the moment, fearless of consequences which they did not foresee. They were soon joined by five prelates, particularly the Archbishops of Vienne and Bordeaux. The other bishops and ecclesiastical deputies continued firm in their opposition to the union of the different chambers. The commons, first put in motion by Necker, and now no longer subject to his control, carried their pretensions so far, that Louis XVI, thought his life in danger, if he refused to accede to their proposal. They had carried their presumption with so high a hand, as to declare that they themselves constituted a national assembly. The king recommended a union, and the nobility and bishops obeyed. In this confusion of the different orders, Necker found himself disappointed in his hope of governing by the commons, who no longer needed his support. It required no depth of penetration to foresee the ruin of the nobility, of the clergy, of the monarchy, and of religion.

The commons were composed of six hundred members, pretty closely united by the care which had been taken to make the elections fall on the philosophic sect, or on men without talents and without interest, always ready to follow the directions of a few factious leaders. The other orders consisted each of three hundred members. If matters were brought forward in separate chambers, a decided majority of each order might be obtained by a single vote. Decency would be preserved in their deliberations, and measures too hastily adopted by one chamber might be improved by the wisdom of the other two, and no question could be carried but by a majority of two estates. Not so when they were united in one chamber. A single deserter from the nobility or the clergy would sanction the most violent resolves of the popular party. Twenty-five or thirty members of the clergy owed their election to Necker's interest, and being prepared to wade through perjury and apostasy, are since become the heads of the new church. Revolutionary principles had been adopted by a considerable number of the nobility. Thus the commons commanded a decided majority, and thus monarchy and religion perished in France.

But truth and justice will not suffer us to conclude from hence, that the commons of France were generally enemies to the king and the clergy: What we mean to assert is, that the enemies of the throne and the altar had, by artifice and intrigue, secured the election of the worst and the most seditious of mankind, such as a Seyeys and a Mirabeau, the former an apostate from the clergy, the latter from the nobility.

There were men among the commons of a very different character, ever distinguished by a uniform opposition to the measures of an impious cabal. A Calvinist had the honesty to vote for the protection of law and of justice in favor of the clergy. A Martin of Auch, another member of the commons, exhibited a still stronger proof of firmness and intrepidity, a proof which has scarce been equaled in the history of the revolution of this or any other country. We think it a duty to record it here for the honor of the commons themselves, who are too justly accused of ruining monarchy and religion.

The tennis court of Versailles was the scene of Mr. Martin's heroism. There, when the six hundred deputies of the third estate, when the apostates from the nobility and the clergy, in a paroxysm of the most extravagant frenzy and unprovoked hostility against the king, unanimously held up their hands, and pronounced a solemn oath never to separate till they had given France their constitution, that is, till they had given the last blow to monarchy and religion; at this moment and on this spot, Martin of Auch alone, rising from his seat, his arms crossing his breast, in a firm tone of voice and a determined aspect, refused to hold up his hand and to pronounce the oath. When the minutes were brought to him for his signature, he took the pen and wrote, MARTIN OF AUCH PROTESTS.

[Abolition of tithes, second degree of persecution.] Had the other members of the commons, who were not really wedded to the opinions of the factious sophists, possessed the intrepidity of Martin of Auch, the throne and the altar would still have subsisted in France. But the stroke was given, and the clergy could not fail to be the victims of an assembly of unprincipled ruffians, who possessed all the authority, and affected to exhibit all the dignity of a national senate. The most determined patriotism could afford no protection to the clergy against the intended proscription. Before the meeting of the states, the clergy had made a surrender of their immunities and all their pecuniary advantages. Before the levelling system had taken place, they signified to the commons the instructions of their constituents, to contribute to the exigencies of the state in an equal proportion with the other citizens. A few days after the reunion, the minister had represented the necessity of a loan of 30 million, and the clergy offered to negotiate it on their own account. These offers were afterwards increased, and amounted to the sum of 400 million, which was nearly equal to one-third of their estates. The assembly would listen to no reserve, but seized the whole.

On the 4th of August, the assembly, amidst the din and confusion which bore all the marks of intoxication, but which were produced by a spirit of hatred, frenzy, and oppression, decreed that all the tithes of the church were redeemable. Five days after the Orleans party hastened to Versailles, and demanded the heads of eleven bishops and sixteen curates, if the tithes were not suppressed without any consideration. On the eleventh, lists of proscription were handed about, and the tithes were abolished. One of the respectable curates, who had been gained over by the magnificent promises of the commons, when this decree passed, cried out; "Was it then with a view to cut our throats, or to oblige us to perish for want, that you conjured us in the name of the God of peace, and of brotherly love to you, to unite ourselves to you?" An indignant sneer was the only answer given to his simplicity.

On the 29th of September, another decree passed for robbing the churches in the form of an invitation, to send the silver ornaments to the mint, and a sacrilegious profanation of the holy vases ensued.

In proportion as the altars were stripped, the measure of calumnious accusations swelled against the priests. They were represented as objects of hatred and contempt. The runners of the clubs, the ballad singers, and the journalists, painted them to be attached to the aristocracy by principle, essentially inimical to the third estate, and uniformly oppressive to the people. This was a gross imposition on mankind. The riches of three or four hundred ecclesiastics might create jealousy; but there remained above forty thousand priests in France who wanted even a decent maintenance. The whole property of the secular and regular clergy would not have afforded an annual stipend of forty-two pounds to each of its members. Of this body of the clergy, sixty-four thousand vicars and curates were nearly allied by the ties of nature to the commons, whose implacable enemies they were represented to be. Their principles and all their functions required their residence among the lower classes of the people. In the villages, in the towns they acted as their comforters, their advisers, their angels of peace; and the most irreligious of the sophists had hitherto acknowledged the important services of those priests, who formed the body of the French clergy. It will not be denied that some relaxation had crept into this body, but it was absurd to represent them as enemies to the people. It was well known that they considered the cause of the people as their own cause, and the riches of the church were their surest resource in distress. It could not be the interest of the people to ruin the clergy; a short time has too clearly proved the reverse. The design was to sink the ministers of religion in the opinion of the people, to deprive them of the means of obtaining their affection, by a participation of the revenues of the church; and ultimately to deprive them of the necessary means of subsistence.

To effect this insidious design, it was judged necessary to efface from the minds of the people every idea of respect and esteem for their pastors. The ordinary means of calumny were inadequate to the purpose. Scorning to reason with the people, they appealed in a more forcible language to their eyes. Equally strangers to morality and truth, they filled the windows of every shop, and every place of public resort with caricatures, expressive of every vice in the priesthood. The emblems of avarice exhibited in the most ridiculous colors, the lamentation of the clergy over their lost riches, which it was high time to wrest from them; and a greedy and ungrateful populace forgot the share they had enjoyed of the treasures of the church. They now learned to covet them, and they saw no crime in transferring them from the hands of the clergy into their own. They no longer considered this as a theft, but as one of the rights of men. Lascivious and obscene prints everywhere exhibited, the lubricity, the incontinence of priests, squandering the patrimony of the poor, in the company of the most abandoned prostitutes; and the people, already taught to envy the possessions of the church, now greedily adopted the sentiments of indignation, hatred and contempt, of its most distinguished members.

Impiety reaped another advantage from this scandalous traffic. The depravity and corruption of their own hearts not permitting them to believe in the possibility of the continence of the priests, they insinuate to the people that the most infamous vices were concealed under the mask of hypocrisy, and that they had granted their esteem only to the semblance of virtue. Those who made a more particular profession of the evangelical counsels, were represented under the emblems of the vilest and most loathsome animals.

Pamphlets written in the style of Grub-street garretteers, preached the same doctrine to the lower classes of the people. The theatres resounded with calumny, and the most indecent sarcasms against the principles and the practice of the clergy. The very name of priest became a term of ridicule and reproach, in order to extinguish every idea of the respect which their functions inspired. The King, whose misfortunes increased with those of the clergy, the King, who on the 6th of October had narrowly escaped the poniard of the assassin, was now led captive to his capital. On his entrance into Paris he might have observed how nearly his cause was connected with that of the church. Amidst the insulting outrages poured out against him, it was easy to distinguish the cry of, “Long live the nation, down with the tyrant!” while a hired mob was employed to echo, "Down with the cassock!" This was the watch-word to enrage the people against the clergy, as often as they ventured to appear in public.

[The clergy plundered of the remaining part of their property.] The assembly removing from Versailles to Paris, in order to be nearer its murderous satellites, concluded from the progress already made by the conspiracy, that it was high time to consummate its designs upon the church, by seizing what still remained of its possessions. This measure was so evidently contrary to every principle of justice and common honesty, that it was not easy to find a man so totally lost to every sentiment of humanity as to bring it forward. This second Judas was at last found in the college of the apostles. This was Talleyrand Perigord, bishop of Autun. Louis XVI, in naming him to a bishopric, thought that so honorable a situation in the church, would make him put on at least the appearance of those virtues, which had distinguished his respectable father. This was a fatal error in the King. Instead of the noble sentiments and hereditary virtues of his family, this Perigord of Autun possessed all the baseness, all the vices of a Jew. On the 10th of October he moved for the resumption of all the possessions of the church. Mirabeau had brought him forward as one of those wretches, who have not even the appearance of honor to forfeit, he seconded the motion, and the discussion was opened. Terror was employed to hasten the decision.

Justice pleaded loudly by the mouths of those who opposed the motion. In order to silence them, the people were assured that all was lost if it did not pass into a law. On the 20th of October, the walls of the palace royal were covered with lists of those who had opposed the motion, with a promise of a reward of twelve hundred livres to any patriot who would put them to death.

The assembly now sat in the palace of the archbishop of Paris, who had been obliged to seek safety in a foreign country. On the 31st of October the courts and the area of the palace were filled with a numerous band of ruffians, without pikes indeed, but ready for every mischief. The Duke of la Rochefoucauld declared, that the lives of the bishops and priests depended on passing the decree. But Mirabeau was not yet secure of a majority, and it was necessary to wait for the second of November. On this memorable day at six in the morning, all the avenues of the palace were crowded with a lawless banditti armed with pikes, and threatening death to the bishops and priests, if the motion was lost. They pronounced the decree, the assembly agreed in the sentence, and the possessions of the church were soon considered as the property of the nation. Changed into assignats, they became an object of commerce, negotiable in all the banking houses of France. The usurpers seized the patrimony of the church, the temples were sold, and under the eyes of the assembly the sanctuaries were converted into stables and theatres. Pensions were promised to the incumbents, but it is well known at what price they are to be obtained.

The church still possessed a more valuable treasure in the communities more particularly dedicated to the service of God. The obligation of the gospel precepts is common to all mankind, but practices of higher perfection are reserved for her chosen people. A great number of monasteries were filled with men of this latter description, whose whole duty it was to serve God, by the practice of the evangelical counsels, by the contempt of riches, by a dereliction of the pleasures of this world, and by the abnegation of their own wills. This was a kind of luxury of Christian virtue. These men may be said to have added the brightest gem to the splendor of the church. To the prayers of these fervent souls she owed regular support; they had furnished many learned, many zealous defenders of the faith; and the parochial clergy ever found them ready to assist them in the ministry of the word, and in all their functions. Impiety itself had not denied that religious orders had rendered considerable service to the state, by clearing and cultivating the land, by the succors they afforded to the provinces, the cities, boroughs and villages, many of which owed their origin, and the state of cultivation, to the foundation of monasteries; and by their learning, which they alone had preserved during the dark ages. It is too true that a degree of relaxation had found admission into some of these establishments, but still some of them preserved the spirit of their institution. The nuns were everywhere fervent as the angels, pure as the heavenly lamb, to whose service they were devoted.

[Abolition of religious orders, the third degree of persecution.] The Church wished to reform the religious orders, which had fallen from their primitive fervor, and to encourage the rest in their progress towards the attainment of Christian persecution. Disbelievers knew the high value that was set on these holy establishments, they knew that they were considered as outworks of some strength, which must be carried, before an effectual impression could be made on the body of the place. Their destruction became an object of importance to the success of the conspiracy. The example of former enemies had taught them that these must be stormed before they attempted a practicable breach in the faith.

A lawyer of the name of Treillard put himself at the head of the assailants. He proposed the suppression of all religious orders, and the abolition of monastic vows. The clergy saw the tendency of a measure boldly brought forward in a most Christian empire. They saw still more clearly the tendency of a torrent of blasphemies, which was poured forth in the course of the discussion. Silence would now be a crime, and the bishop of Nancy demanded in reparation of these blasphemies, a public acknowledgment that the Roman Catholic religion was the religion of the state. The Jacobins all inimical to the clergy and to the church, occupied the left side of the house. By these the bishop's amendment was received as the votaries of Mahomet would have received it. The motion was often renewed during this session; it was seconded by Dom Gerle, a monk, either weak enough, or wicked enough, to quit his cell in consequence of the advice of a pretended prophetess of the name of Labrousse. She foretold that in evidence of her mission to reform the church, she should be seen sitting near the sun, and crowned with glory. Dom Gerle had not thought it necessary to wait the event of the prophecy to take his seat among the Jacobins. Equally inspired, but perhaps less honest than Labrousse, his conscience was not inaccessible to remorse. On the twelfth of April he made his motion in favor of the Catholic religion. The Jacobins were surprised: but a precipitate negative might awaken the zeal of the people. The discussion was put off till the next day, when it was decreed, that the assembly "neither has, nor can have any power to exercise a jurisdiction over the consciences, or religious opinions of other men;" that its attachment to the Roman Catholic religion "cannot be called in doubt; that the majesty of religion, and the profound respect due to it would not permit it to become the subject of deliberation," and that on these grounds the assembly waving all discussion on the present motion, would pass to the order of the day. The bishop of Usez rose to enter his protest on the part of his constituents and of the clergy, against this evasive decree. But it was received with applause by the Jacobins, who considered it as a master-piece of policy. The members of the right side saw it in a very different light. They called separate meeting at the Capuchins, where they signed a declaration of their sentiments and their conduct, in favor of religion; but they were soon dispersed by a gang of armed ruffians, and the list of the subscribers became a list of proscription.

The motion of the bishop of Nancy met not with better success. It was negatived by a great majority, amidst hisses and groans, and the most insulting menaces, and the assembly passed to the discussion of that which had been brought forward by Treillard. In vain did the clergy protest: a decree was passed, enacting as a constitutional article, that monastic vows were contrary to laws that the orders and congregations of regulars where such vows were made, were and should remain suppressed in France, nor should any others ever be tolerated; that the individuals of either sex, who were confined in cloisters, were at full liberty to return into the world.

The solemnity of these vows was derived only from the formal approbation of the church. Now these legislators might be asked, by what authority, they reprobated an institution always considered as holy in the Catholic Church. If the establishments were put out of the protection of the law, what right had they to forbid the subject to consecrate himself to the service of God in the manner he thought best, provided he in other respects observed the laws common to other subjects; but these legislators who had decreed the rights of men in a state of nature, were less anxious to preserve their rights in a state of society, and still less of men in a religious state.

A general apostasy would best promote the speedy sale of their houses and estates. The intention of the philosophers was to abolish and degrade the holy profession. They had long represented the monastic virtues as the offspring of despair and violence; that, if the gates were once thrown open, the cloisters would soon be emptied. To convince the people that they had not been mistaken, the very next day after the decree had passed, the public walks of the Palais Royal were thronged with the women of the town, dressed up in the habits of nuns, who, under this pious disguise, exercised all their meretricious arts to justify the calumnious imputation. Heaven defeated the malicious design, and the shame fell on those from whom these infamous creatures declared they had received the religions habit, and a sum of thirty livres to play, what they called their farce.

The conduct of the nuns was a striking contrast to the story of this farce. The gates of their cloisters were now thrown open, but they remained sequestered in their cells, their fervor redoubled, and their fortitude excited the admiration of mankind.

Very different was the conduct of the monks. The number of apostates among them was great. But a comparison between the deserters, and those who remained faithful to their vocation, afforded a justification of the religious state. The former had long ceased to observe their rule. On the other hand, all those who had been constant in the practice of religious observances, rejected with horror the offered license to retract their vows. It is worthy observation that the stricter orders, such as the Carthusians, had few deserters. Those who had retired still farther from all worldly connections, in the convents of La Trappe and Sept-Fons, accepted of their liberty only to carry edification into other countries, where they erected new cells, and continued to practice their wonted austerities. In the estimation of sound philosophy, this difference between the deserter and the persevering monk, was a decisive apology for a religious life. Nothing is more evident than that the example of one man, who remains constantly attached to a profession, all the duties of which he has faithfully discharged, will prove more in favor of that profession, than can be proved against it by the dastardly fight of a hundred others, whose ignorance, and whose vices have never ceased to dishonor it; as the martyrdom of one virtuous man, goes farther towards establishing the internal evidence of the gospel, than all the cavil that a hundred cowardly wretches, without honor or probity, can depose against a dispensation which they have never suffered to regulate their opinions or their conduct.

[The pretended civil constitution of the clergy: the fourth instance of persecution.] Notwithstanding the decree which proscribed the monastic life, it was still true that the Roman Catholic religion did actually subsist in France. The bishops and the parochial clergy had to lament the propagation of the most daring blasphemies; but they were not called upon to approve them. The church had lost the assistance of a great number of religious men, who zealously co-operated with the country curates; but these were not yet driven from their livings. The faithful had no longer an opportunity to sanctify their souls, by the practice of the evangelical counsels in religious houses; but they were at liberty to cultivate every domestic virtue, they might preserve their faith in all its purity, and they might learn their duties from the mouths of legitimate pastors; but the triumph of the conspirators against Jesus Christ and his disciples was incomplete. They had robbed the church of its patrimony; but they knew that true religion is totally independent of the precious ornaments of the sanctuary. The ministers of the gospel, divested of the possessions and the cares of this world, might by the acquisition of virtue enforce that authority which sanctifies mankind, and attaches them more strongly to their duties towards God and their legitimate sovereigns. The French people mere misled, but they might again open their eyes. The generality had not been wearied of religion. Sophistry and impiety had infected a great number in every class of citizens, but still the French people in general were sincerely attached to the Catholic religion. Nothing could reconcile them to the political revolution but the strongest assurances that no change should be made in its doctrine and its worship. They must be deceived or they will remain Catholics.

[The authors and the object of the pretended civil constitution of the clergy.] Hypocrisy was not the only vice imputed to the assembly. This was now successfully employed by Camus and his brother barristers, Lanjuinais, Treillard and Martineau. These lawyers, and especially the first, had long been in the management of the temporal concerns of the clergy, had conducted the contests that had arisen on the collation of benefices, had been invited by interest to study some part of the laws, the discipline, and the doctrine of the church. The man who is a Christian or a divine, only as interest directs, will from the same motive easily become a heretic or an atheist. These theological lawyers knew that everything was closely connected and combined in the Catholic church, that she is incapable of compounding with error; that she teaches no truths which may be sacrificed for the preservation of the fundamental articles of her belief; that to her, as the depositary of truth, the spirit of concealed error, and of avowed heresy, are equally irreconcilable; that if her doctrine could be proved erroneous in a single instance, she must lose the support on which rested the authority of her decisions, and must soon witness the total overthrow of that building, of which it is written that the gates of hell shall never prevail against it. But then they knew that in this chain of the divine laws and oracles, many links escaped the observation of the people, though they were component parts of a system which embraced the whole of the Catholic doctrine. They had introduced a material alteration in the form of their government, and the people naturally attached to its kings, had submitted to the new constitution, because it preserved the name and appearance of monarchy in the person of Louis XVI. They concluded, that they might take the same liberty with the doctrine and the laws of the church, if they left the name and the appearance of its public worship.

This project underwent a long discussion in the committee, which the assembly was pleased to call ecclesiastical, that was chiefly composed of lay attorneys. The seven bishops and priests who for form sake were admitted into this committee, retired with horror, when they discovered the nature of the deep-laid plot. There remained one or two apostates, such as d'Expilly, who were to reap the fruits of the schism. From this heterogeneous collection of lawyers and divines issued at length that code, which under the denomination of the civil constitution of the clergy, was to fill up the measure of impiety, by banishing the Catholic religion from France.

[The clergy oppose it.] No sooner was the bill printed than it was evident to every impartial observer, that under the specious pretense of reforming religion, was concealed a settled plan to destroy it. This new constitutioned church no more resembled the church of Jesus Christ, than the constitutional monarchy did that of Clovis, of Charlemagne, or of Henry IV. The French clergy did not long remain silent spectators of so monstrous an innovation. Viewing with horror and indignation the approach of schism and heresy, which were to be established by law, the bishops and a great majority of their clergy could not help crying out, "What! We have not then done enough by sacrificing all our possessions, all our privileges, all the riches of our temples; we are called upon to go one step farther, by renouncing the religion of which we are the ministers! We must put on the mask to deceive the people, by persuading them that their religion is in no danger, while they are treading the crooked paths of error and impiety. To you we will speak our sentiments; we have submitted to the loss of our fortunes without resistance and without complaint; but if this bill, which is an open violation of all that is held sacred among men, and an unprovoked attack on the spiritual interests of the people committed to our care, should ever pass into a law, we take the liberty to declare to you, that here our submission ends. You shall find that we are not ashamed of the gospel, and we shall never cease to repeat what our consciences forcibly press upon us, that it is better to obey God than men."

[Defects and heterodoxy of the constitution demonstrated by the clergy.] This early opposition was soon followed by a profusion of pamphlets, pastoral letters and writings in every shape, the manifest design of which was to prevent a decree of the assembly, or the sanction of the king. It was remarkable that in all these publications the great object of religion engaged the whole attention of the clergy. Naturally attached to their king, it could not be expected that they should withdraw their allegiance, till a new government adapted to the existing circumstances, replaced the ancient monarchy; but they were convinced, that nothing could justify a dereliction of truth and religion. The principles on which they reasoned afforded a full conviction, that they could not admit the particular constitution proposed to them, without incurring the guilt of apostasy, whether they were admirers of republicanism, of democracy, or of any other form of civil government.

[1. First from the want of authority.] In adopting the insidious motions of Camus and Lanjuinais, the assembly declared, that their intention was to revive the discipline established by the canons of the ancient councils, and to preserve the faith and the gospel whole and entire. They were answered by the clergy: "Pray, who are you, or by what authority do you, simple laymen, undertake to settle the laws and canons of ancient or modern councils! Who, has commissioned you to revive a discipline purely ecclesiastical, established by the church at one time, and varied at others, for seasons appertaining to the salvation of souls, of which she alone is a competent judge? Who are you who command her to resume her ancient practices, without enquiring whether, in the existing circumstances, such practices would be hostile or favorable to salvation, which is her only object? Is it then true, that the church of God has lost that authority which it formerly possessed, to prescribe laws of discipline to the clergy? What authority can revive these laws but that by that which they were originally enacted or occasionally changed? This authority cannot be vested in you; and as well might we usurp that of kings and senates appointed to conduct the civil government? What would be your astonishment if we, ministers of the altar, should command you to revive the ancient laws, the civil laws of the early ages of the monarchy? The civil magistrate would remonstrate against the invasion of his rights, and we should stand convicted. Now is it less our duty to maintain an authority and rights which God has given to none but to us to and to the pastors of his church? But we should have less reason to complain, if this civil constitution went no farther than to the re-establishment of church discipline, to the revival of the ancient canons of councils, and the preservation of the faith and of the gospel in all their purity; which unfortunately is not the case."

[2. From its opposition to ancient discipline.] "You pretend to revive and enforce the ancient discipline by the election of pastors, which you submit to the laity alone. From these elections you exclude the bishops and the priests, and you admit Jews, Mahometans, and every other sect inimical to the church. We defy you to produce in the account of ancient discipline, a law so preposterous, so inconsistent, on the choice of bishops. We defy you show an example of curates chosen by the people. The whole of church history does not afford a single instance of such a proceeding.

But you go still farther; you declare that the people have an inherent right to these elections; that is to say, the very principle of your laws is diametrically opposite to the doctrine of the Catholic church: for our general councils have pronounced anathema against any man, who shall maintain that the people have any such right; (Concil. 8, oecum. C. 22) and the abuses committed at these elections made it necessary to forbid the practice.

Thus in this single article of elections, under a pretense to revive the ancient discipline of the church, you overturn this very discipline, you contradict all ecclesiastical history, you disobey her precepts, you disavow her doctrine, and you incur the censure of excommunication. What idea can those men entertain of the Catholic faith, who propose to our acceptance this curious constitution as its most lasting support? We are the depositaries of this faith, we are appointed to explain its duties, and we shall not shrink from the arduous task."

[3. Opposition to what faith teaches concerning the two powers.] "The Roman Catholic religion teaches, that God has established two distinct powers on earth; the one to provide for the temporal welfare of the people, and their civil government: the other to promote their eternal happiness and the spiritual government of their souls. This spiritual power, regarding only the salvation of souls, has been fully and exclusively delegated by Jesus Christ to the pastors of the church. Every act of this spiritual authority, which is not exercised in the name of Jesus Christ, or by his ministers, is of no avail, towards salvation. This is the Catholic faith. And in spite of this faith, by a pretended constitution of the clergy, which in the end, must prove their destruction, you assume to yourselves the supreme direction of this spiritual authority. Fifty-eight bishoprics and archbishoprics which have subsisted from the earliest ages of Christianity, are destroyed by your decrees; other metropolitan sees are erected, and the destruction of twenty thousand parishes is soon to follow. Scarce a single bishop, and few other pastors, are suffered to act within the ancient limits of their jurisdiction, fixed by the spiritual power. To some of these you say; I forbid you to exercise any act of spiritual authority within the precinct of your former dioceses and parishes; I forbid you to preach, to confirm, to administer the sacraments, or to perform any function for the salvation of souls. To others you say, you shall no longer perform those functions in such a district; but you shall absolve, you shall confirm within the limits assigned by our decrees. You say to all of them: the church has committed these souls to your care, I deprive you of it, and give it to another. Are we then, in compliance with your injunction, to suffer the people to believe, that in your name and by your authority they are to be saved; although the scriptures oblige us to declare, that none can be saved but in the name of Jesus Christ, and by the authority which he has given to his church? You would have us suppress these important truths, which form the basis of our holy functions, and of the spiritual welfare of our flocks. But you do not consider that by this conduct, we should not save, we should kill the souls of our people. Now we will leave you to judge, whether it be our duty to dissemble in matters of faith, and suffer your decrees to lead them into perdition, or to save their souls in spite of your pretended authority."

These were serious difficulties about the civil constitution of the clergy; but it contained other matters still more obnoxious. Without acknowledging the power of a lay assembly to interfere in spiritual arrangements, the Pope and the bishops might have made the same divisions, the same suppressions, and other different changes, in the dioceses and in the parishes. They actually made an offer to second the wishes of the assembly, by an exertion of all the authority they had received, and of all the means afforded by the church. But it was this very authority which was now the object of contention. Every species of authority was now said to center in the assembly, and they could no longer hear with patience that they exceeded the bounds of their power, by erecting six episcopal sees, by destroying fifty, or even by delegating any pastoral jurisdiction to a single curate. About the middle of July, 1790, this famous civil constitution was finally settled, and excited fresh complaints on the part of the French clergy.

[4. To what the Church teaches concerning Councils.] "By the constitution of Jesus Christ," said they, "the supreme power of the Church resides in the body of the bishops attached to the Pope. They have been appointed to govern the church of God. When assembled in his name, or when issuing by common consent their decisions and their precepts, they put us in mind of that oracle of the Holy Ghost, that he who resists their voice must be considered as a heathen or a publican.

By the constitution which you have decreed, it is you who govern the church and its pastors; you portion out the flocks, and appoint the persons who are to feed them: it is no longer from the canons of the councils and Popes, but from your decrees alone that we are to learn the extent of their authority, or the legality of their power over us."

[5. Concerning Popes.] "According to the gospel constitution there is in the church a successor of Peter to whom Jesus Christ has given not any temporal power whatever, either direct or indirect, over the people, or over the kings or their magistrates, but a real primacy of spiritual jurisdiction over the shepherds and their flocks: it was to Peter that he gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and the power of binding or unbinding without any exception.

According to the constitution you have decreed, Peter has no such power, and the Pope would in vain attempt to exert it in France. You forbid your bishops to apply to him for his approbation; you bring under your jurisdiction his authority, his decisions and his rescripts. When you expressly forbid us to acknowledge the jurisdiction of any bishop not residing in France, you do not deign to make an exception in favor of the Pope, who resides at Rome; and you applaud the zeal of your speakers, who to support your decrees do not hesitate to declare, that the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope in France is perfectly void and null. You must either retract these blasphemies against Peter, or you must cease to recommend your constitution on to the acceptance of a Roman Catholic clergy."

[6. Concerning Bishops.] "The bishops could not expect to be treated with more respect than you had shown to the head of the church. The constitution of Jesus Christ had subjected the priests, successors of the disciples, to the jurisdiction of the bishops, successors of the apostles, in their respective churches. It is under the direction and by the mission of the bishops, that they exercise their holy functions. He may, and it is often his duty to ask their advice; but he alone has the power to decide.

The constitution you have decreed does not allow the bishop the nomination to a single living in his diocese. He cannot act without the approbation of his clergy, and they can oblige him to act against his own judgment. The law of the apostle is referred to the sanction of the disciples. The curates chosen by the people receive from them their mission; and your districts, your lay tribunals, pronounce without appeal, on the powers of the curates, the vicars, the bishops and the metropolitans."

[7. Concerning Pastors.] "The constitution of Jesus Christ declares, that the means of salvation can be found only in the true legitimate pastor; that the others can only mislead, seduce and murder the sheep.

According to the constitution you have decreed, there can be no such thing as a false pastor, because there can be none but such as the people have chosen."

[8. Concerning the Faithful.] "In the system of the gospel constitution, laymen can only be considered as the objects and the terms of spiritual authority. This authority is exercised over the people for the benefit of the people; but no part of it can be exercised by the people. They are all subject to the authority of the disciples and of the apostles; it is their duty to hear their voice and to follow them, not to appoint or to judge them.

By your decrees the people name all the pastors by the voice of their electors; the people grant them confirmation by the districts, who are the only judges; the people mark the nature and the extent of their ministry, by a national assembly, which acknowledges that it derives its rights from the people alone."

[Conclusion.] "Such is the extreme opposition to be found between the constitution, which you propose to us, and that which we received from God himself, Jesus Christ had placed the highest authority in the councils and the Pope; you allow none to the Pope and the councils. Jesus Christ subjected the priests to their bishops; you subject the bishops to the priests, Jesus Christ commanded the people to obey their pastors; you subject the pastors to the people. Jesus Christ founded a Catholic church; you improve upon the plan of a Presbyterian congregation."

[9. Other errors of the constitution.] Besides this manifest opposition of the new constitution to that we received from God, other inconsistencies, other errors were discovered, which they represented as equally heretical and absurd. The new constitution could not possibly be received by any man who could not bring himself to believe, that a bishop, the moment he is named to a particular see, can everywhere validly exercise the same authority as in his own diocese. This was making as many Popes as there were bishops: and yet the assembly has expressly forbidden the acknowledgement of any authority in the Pope, or in any bishop not residing in France. If you had any faith in this constitution, you must maintain that a priest, the moment he is consecrated, may validly exercise all the authority, and perform all the functions of the inferior clergy. This was nothing more or less than making a universal curate out of a common priest. As well might it be said that the mayor of a French village, being really a mayor, may cross the sea and enter the Mansion-House of London, to discharge that important station. Thus indeed reasoned Camus and Mirabeau, the theologians of the assembly.

Again, you must with these same legislators, proscribe all religious vows, which have always been considered by the church as means of salvation. You must adopt the expediency and the systemacy of a divorce, ever condemned by this church, and you must adopt together with it, all the crimes, all the disorders, which the depravity of the present age brings along with it.

Upon the whole, the very idea of introducing a new constitution into the church, is an outrageous blasphemy against the authors of our religion. "We know," said the bishops, "that the importance of our functions may make the ministers of the altar the objects of a particular code of civil laws; but you affect to give them another name, and mistake their nature. Laws relating to power purely spiritual; laws defining the extent, the division, the hierarchy of these powers, constitute not a civil, but a religious code. If we accept of this, we must declare to the people, that Jesus Christ has left his church without a constitution, that is, without any laws or regulations for its internal government, without any authority to direct it, without declaring by himself, or by his apostles, the different degrees, the order, or the hierarchy of these powers; without informing us who are the first, and who the second pastors; whom we are to obey; how we are to know those who are appointed to instruct, to absolve the people, and direct them in the path of salvation; and by what authority the choice, the extent, and the boundaries of these powers are to be fixed. But if Jesus Christ has not really given us such a religious constitution, he has not founded a church; he is not the author, the consummator, the sovereign legislator of our faith; he has not formed that body, that community, that society, of which however he is the head, and of which he desires we should be members, that we may be his children. He has left his church unfixed, and floating amidst a variety of opinions on constitutional laws, and the wisdom of God has fallen short of human wisdom.

On the other hand, if Jesus Christ has really settled our constitutional laws, what can you mean by your decrees on the authority, the choice, the hierarchy, the mission, the confirmation of our pastors, and on the pretended rights of the people, and of the districts, over the church? Yes, we have received a religious constitution from Jesus Christ, and after all the subterfuges you have employed to wrest it from us, we will not suffer the people to believe that we can submit to any other, and prefer the laws of men to the laws of God. Our silence would be a criminal apostasy."

[Fresh offers of the Clergy.] Such were the arguments insisted upon in these writings. It was never intended to recommend resistance even to the new laws, where religion was not concerned. The bishops again offered their mediation to remove every difficulty in the contested points: they proposed calling a national council: they showed a readiness to make every sacrifice if the deposit of religious truths should be preserved inviolate.

The assembly had no reason to doubt the sincerity of these offers. They were often repeated by the bench of the clergy, by Monsieur Boisgelin archbishop of Aix, whose talents and whose eloquence gave to his opinions the strongest force of reason; by Monsieur de Bonnard bishop of Clermont, whose piety, equally modest and firm, evinced him to have engaged in the cause of religion; by the nervous eloquence of the Abbé Maury, which astonished and confounded this horde of legislators acting in open revolt against their God and their king, and which silenced a Camus, a Treillard, and Mirabeau himself.

These offers and these arguments of the clergy were never answered by the assembly: they were published by the bishops in the exposition of their unanimous doctrine. They were totally silent as to what they had suffered and what they had lost; but they bewailed in the most pathetic tears the situation of a church which they saw exposed to all the dangers of a schism. These dangers and their fatal consequences showed themselves in so strong a light that they thought it high time to make the last remaining sacrifice to their duty.

In a situation similar to that in which they were now to be placed, St. Augustin and the Catholic bishops of Africa had made an offer to quit their sees, and to resign them to the Donatists. The only condition annexed to this resignation was, that the Donatists would cease to trouble the unity of the church, and embrace the common cause of truth. This precedent was eagerly followed by the French bishops. In their letter to the Pope they declared their readiness to adopt the same disinterested conduct. They desired leave to resign, and said in the words of the inspired writer, if this storm has arisen on our account, let us be the only victims of its fury. Let other men succeed to the government of our churches, but let them be saved. We are ready to surrender to them the deposit of faith, but then let it be preserved whole and entire, and exactly the same as they received from our hands.

In making this last sacrifice, they represented to his Holiness the reasons which had induced them to show so strong, so unanimous a resistance to the new code of laws proposed to them, and they entreated him to explain himself on the subject.

The Pope had long bestowed much time and application on this same code. In a letter to Louis XVI, he had put him in mind of the deplorable mischiefs which would be brought upon the church of France by the sanction of these decrees. He had written to the same purpose to Mons. de Cicé, archbishop of Bourdeaux, who was still about the king's person as keeper of the seals, and to Mons. de Pompiguan, archbishop of Vienne. But the wisdom and the maturity which always accompanied the deliberations of Pius VI, did not yet permit him to publish the learned discussion which he was preparing for the public eye.

If Louis the XVI, had been less awed by the national assembly, the Pope's letter would have had its full effect on his mind. He was too religious a prince to yield without reluctance to the influence of the enemies of the church; but he was now completely enslaved by the Jacobins. His palace which was now his prison, was filled with a dastardly set of revolutionary and constitutional attendants, and other trials were necessary to teach him to die like a hero. The royal assent was given on the 24th of August, 1790. Of the two archbishops who assisted at the council, the one died of grief; and the other continues by unceasing sorrow and regret to expiate the crime his hand committed, by setting the great seal to the faction. The Jacobins thought of nothing but carrying it into execution.

The cathedral and collegiate church felt the first violence of the storm. These religious edifices were invested by numerous legions of armed soldiers. The prebendaries were strictly forbidden to exercise their functions any longer in them. Violence and indecency in this first outset were carried to such a length, that the constitutional magistrates were not ashamed to affix their seals to the holy of holies, to the tabernacle of the high altar.

The see of Quimper had lost its lawful bishop, and the Jacobins seized the opportunity of inducting a proto-constitutional prelate. The choice fell on the famous Expilly, who had been so useful to Camus in forming the new code. It now directed him to apply to the bishop of Rennes for a canonical institution: but this gentleman was not prepared to bend his knee to schism and heresy, to consider himself as raised to the degree of a metropolitan by the decrees of a lay assembly, nor to usurp an authority which the existing laws of the church reserved to the Pope alone. Mons. de Girac assigned such strong and cogent reasons for declining to act on this occasion, as gave the assembly some idea of what was to be expected from the other bishops.

[The Oath; the 5th persecution of the clergy.] Voidel, that formidable president of the committee of researches, was appointed to bring in a report of the means of conquering the resistance of the clergy. This was putting their fate into the hands of their tyrants. Voidel, consulted by the provincial clubs how far they might carry their vengeance against the priests, returned this laconic answer: Stop at nothing: you shall be supported. This letter was publicly circulated, and the report he brought up answered the idea it gave of the writer. After pouring forth a torrent of invective and abuse, he concluded by moving for a decree, which passed on the 27th of November, by which it was enacted, that all bishops, curates, and other public ecclesiastical functionaries, who should not within the space of eight days take the oath to maintain the new constitution of the clergy, should be reputed to have renounced their functions; that every incumbent disabled by a decree of the assembly, who should continue to exercise his functions, would be punished as a disturber of the public peace. To prevent the retractions which repentance might suggest, it was farther provided by this decree, that if any man who had taken this oath should be found to violate it, he was amenable to the criminal courts, was to be deprived of his pension, and be declared unworthy to bear the title of citizen, and incapable of holding any office.

The ecclesiastical members of the assembly had heard the reports, had been shocked at the indecent and acrimonious language in which it was couched, but still shuddered at the idea of perjury. The violence offered to the rights of the church sensibly affected the king, and he had not sanctioned the decree on the 23d of December. Camus grows furious, he declaims with his usual violence against the King, the Clergy, and the Pope; he declares that France and the constitution are lost if the decree of the 23d of November is not carried into immediate execution. The assembly adopts his sentiments, and orders a deputation to the king. His majesty returns an answer, stating, that he thought it a duty he owed to religion and to public tranquility, to take some time to consider a decree of this nature. This answer added fresh fuel to a conflagration, which had been lighted up on the left side, and which had been fanned by Camus, their divine. He declared openly that if the clergy would not submit with a good grace to take the oath, it was high time to compel them to it. Mirabeau seconds Camus from very different views. The Abbé Maury seized the critical moment. The approach of danger awakens the energy of great minds; he enters into a critical discrimination of the theological tenets of Camus and Mirabeau; but the moment of conviction was now lost; the appeal is no longer made to reason, but to the sword. Roused into a generous enthusiasm, the speaker for the clergy thus continued: "In the present situation of affairs, nothing remains for me but to entreat you to hasten the delivery of the challenge you propose to send us." Let another messenger be dispatched to the king; let him no longer withhold the sanction of a decree, which affords you so much satisfaction. Lose no time in giving the French nation this proof of your love, by shedding our blood. Lose not a single moment; your victims are here, they are ready. Why add by suspense to the cruelty of their torments? Proceed with vigor and dispatch to the order of public executions; you may hope to increase by martyrdom the number of your party. I will only add that your reign must be of short duration. Your power is lost when it ceases to be dreaded."

The smallest remains of modesty must have discerned the despotic legislators. They must now either repeal the sanguinary decree, or they must proceed to the utmost length of tyrannical sway. They chose to proceed, and a fresh deputation was sent to the king. On the 27th of December the joyful accent of the left side of the assembly announce, that the royal sanction is obtained, and the day of tendering the oath is fixed. To add solemnity to the process, or rather to render resistance less practicable, it is decreed that at the expiration of eight days, that is to say, on the 4th of January the assembly will receive the oath to maintain the civil constitution of the clergy; that on that day all the ecclesiastical members shall be called over; and that each individual shall be summoned to take the oath before the legislative body.

The number of these deputies amounted to three hundred. Such of them as had taken their seats among the Jacobins of the left side pressed forward to prevent the appointed day, by taking the oath without qualification or reserve. There were about thirty of these intrepid swearers. Another class, without being Jacobins, were seduced by artful explanations of the oath, to take it. There remained twenty-nine bishops, and about two hundred and thirty priests to be sworn next day.

That memorable day, recorded in the annals of the French clergy, will bear an honorable testimony to their loyalty and their love of religion. The mob engaged in the service of the popular demagogues had taken post at an early hour, had surrounded the hall, besieged the avenues, and secured the terrace of the Feuillans in the Thuilleries. Through these disorderly ranks the bishops and priests were to pass to the assembly room, and through the whole of their progress their ears were saluted with the most licentious insults and the most horrid threats against such of them as remained faithful to their duty. The hour approaches, and the hired ruffians rend the air with the most hideous shouts of "To the lamp-post! to the lamp-post, those bishops and priests who shall refuse to take the oath!" This signal awakens the attention of the president, and he observes the clock has struck. He gives notice, he is going to call over the names, and the horrid din recommences. Some of the lay members take notice of the indecency of these sanguinary clamors, and move that the proper officers put an end to this violence, that the clergy may appear to act freely on this important occasion. They were thanked for their generous interference, but were told that the clergy were little concerned at the senseless clamor of a deluded people; that ignorance and noise should never direct their conscience.

The president rises from his seat and takes up the list of the priests who had not been sworn. The first named was Mons. de Bonnac bishop of Agen. The mob, directed to let the answer of the clergy be heard, observed a profound silence. "Gentlemen," says the Bishop, "I lament not the loss of my fortune; there is another loss which would hurt me exceedingly; I mean the loss of your esteem and my faith; I could not fail to lose both, if I took the oath proposed to me."

This grave, this decent, firm, and well-bred speech excited sentiments of admiration, and for an instant the members of the left hand felt their rancor suspended. A curate of the same diocese, named Fournet, was called next. "Gentlemen, you tell us that your wish is to recall us to the virtues of the earliest ages of Christianity: In all the simplicity of that happy era of the church. I declare to you, that I think it an honor to follow the example of my bishop. I will tread in his footsteps, as Laurence the deacon did in those of his bishop Sixtus; I will follow him even unto martyrdom."

This resolute answer excited some commotion on the left side, and the Jacobins seemed to repent of having afforded the clergy an opportunity of giving such public, such honorable proofs of their constancy in their faith. However, some hopes are still entertained, that of such a number of priests, some will be found less disposed to bid defiance to the legislators in their presence, and in the seat of their omnipotence. The president calls upon Mr. le Clerc, curate of la Cambe, in the diocese of Seez, who thus addressed himself to the assembly: "I was born a Roman Catholic, and am determined to die in that communion. This I can never do, if I take the oath you propose to me."

These firm unequivocal professions of faith, were ill calculated to allay the ferment. The Jacobins lose all patience, and by the most importunate noise interrupt a call which had brought nothing but despair to the hearts of Camus, Treillard, Voidel, and their party. Their own consciences would have shrunk from the trial, and they could not conceive that other men could profess such firmness of mind, or persist in such propriety of conduct. They blame their own imprudence in bringing on a spectacle so humiliating; and clamorously move that an end be now put to the call of the members, and the summons of individuals, Mr. Beaupoil de St. Aulaire, bishop of Poitiers, fearing he might lose so fair an opportunity of bearing testimony to his faith, advanced with an eagerness which made him insensible to the weight of his years, towards the tribune. There, calling upon the president to command silence, he said, "Gentlemen, I am seventy years old; I have been thirty years a bishop: I will not disgrace my grey hairs with the oath you have decreed. I will never take it." Upon this all the clerical members of the right rise from their seats, applaud the last speaker, and declare that he had expressed their unanimous sentiments.

This was carrying opposition a great way against men, whose decrees had hitherto made the scepter yield, and every obstacle disappear. Their countenances strongly express the rankling malice of their hearts; they rise precipitately, throw themselves into different groups, disperse again, and again renew their conversations. Their opinions are divided; they know not what measure to adopt in order to cover their shameful defeat, and to tarnish the glory of a triumphant clergy. Within all is confusion and disorder, without doors nothing is heard but the most clamorous vociferations, "To the lamp-post all the non-juring bishops and clergy!" These bishops, and this clergy, perfectly composed and unmoved by the threats of the Jacobins, and the perfidious insinuations of their constitutional brethren, waited impatiently for a renewal of the summons, which had done so much honor to their faith. They make it the most earnest entreaty, that this call may no longer be interrupted. Such was the undaunted spirit of the ancient confessors before the tribunals of the Pagan emperors.

The tumultuous deliberations of groups from the left had at length settled a measure, which the apostate Gregoire was directed to explain from the tribune. He addresses himself to the clergy on the right, and exerts all his eloquence to convince them, that it never was the intention of the assembly to meddle with religion, or the spiritual authority of the church; that the oath might safely be taken without the least injury to the Catholic faith. The explanation is thought in some sort satisfactory, if it be decreed by the assembly. The ratification is refused, and again tumult and disorder ensue. The Jacobins and the philosophers call aloud for a cessation of this contest, and propose that instead of giving to every individual an opportunity of delivering his private opinion, a general summons shall be issued, and that those who are disposed to take the oath shall advance into the middle of the hall.

The decree for the call of the house being thus set aside, the president proceeded: "Let such of the clergy as have not taken the oath, rise and advance to take it!" Not a man advances, not a man rises. Vexation and astonishment are the only fruits of this new decree. The resistance of the clergy is uniform and invincible. It is now become a matter of necessity to repeal the tyrannical edict, or to fill the measure of oppression by a new decree. This indeed would be passing from the extreme of impotent rage, to the barbarity of blind despair; but the assembly had now no choice. The oath is confirmed by a new decree, and the king is directed to have other bishops and curates chosen, to replace those who had refused to take the oath.

This foul insult farther convinced those curates and those bishops, that they had acted wisely in rejecting a constitution, which delivered into profane hands, into the hands of men who were perfect strangers to all spiritual authority, a power of exercising that which the true pastors had received from Jesus Christ.

While the assembly was passing this decree against the clergy, a fresh event added to their triumph and their comfort. Twenty curates, without being under the influence of the Jacobin club, had thought that the oath might be taken with certain restrictions and explanations, which seemed to set their conscience at rest. They had employed every consideration to persuade themselves that they might lawfully give this proof of their submission to the decrees of the assembly. Roused by the persevering resistance of their brethren; and astonished at the repeated refusals of the legislature to admit any restriction, any explanation, that might secure their faith; convinced of their mistake in trusting to the professions of men, who had proceeded to proscribe, to eject, and to replace so many pastors of the first and second order; assured by every step now taken, that an open war is declared against all spiritual authority, they feel the sting of their own consciences; many of them press forward to the tribune, and loudly pronounce a retraction of an oath, which had made them apostates. Many others, who had been equally weak, adhere to the retraction; they wish it to lie on the table, but this is refused; they insist, and again they are repulsed. But they have done their duty. On the following day their conversion was stated to the public by printed accounts. Nothing could more honorably crown the most solemn, the most authentic profession of faith, ever recorded in the annals of church history.

In the midst of an assembly the most numerous, the most powerful and cruel, surrounded by ruffians, robbed by unjust decrees, threatened by the vengeance of a ferocious populace, the college of bishops and priests had given a conscientious testimony to religion. They walked out of this formidable senate amidst the hisses, and the imprecations of an enraged mob, and were with difficulty secured from farther violence, by the armed force that attended them; but they were joyous for having found an opportunity of suffering injuries for the name of Jesus Christ.

Their enemies did not withhold their admiration of so firm a conduct. "They have lost their money," said Mirabeau, "but they have saved their honor." This compliment diminished not the rage of their enemies.

It was a great undertaking to reduce the pastors of the whole extended empire of France, to the alternative of deposition or perjury. But nothing could stop the vexatious tyranny of the legislators. They issued an order to all municipal officers, to summon all the bishops, curates, vicars, and all ecclesiastical public functionaries, to take the oath on pain of deposition. Here France exhibited another spectacle unrecorded in its history.

During two whole months, the festival days in the capital and throughout the provinces, were days of the most exquisite torture to their respective pastors. Imagination can scarcely conceive the temptations, the persecutions, and the solicitations they were obliged to resist, merely to avoid the guilt of perjury. Here the emissaries of the clubs officiously inform some of them of the fate that awaits them, if they persist in their refusal; there the tears and the prayers of relations and friends are employed to soften them. In their own hearts they felt the conflict of affection, and of a habit of living in a parish which had hitherto loved them, and the cruel effect of decrees which had branded them as their bitterest enemies. The Jacobins had employed all their arts to persuade the people, that no priest could refuse to take the oath, but from a principle of aristocracy, a desire to recover their titles, or some secret conspiracy against the commonwealth.

Nothing could be more insidious than the language which the pretended philosophers held on this occasion. “What have you to fear for your religion?” said they; “The assembly leaves you your churches, your mass, your vespers, your sacraments, and your creed. It cannot be the love of religion, it cannot be conscience, it can only be a hatred of the revolution, and of the national assembly, that makes them our enemies. Get rid of all these hypocrites, choose other curates who will absolve you, will say the same mass, and preach the same religion.”

Numerous pamphlets wrought up with false and specious arguments, were industriously circulated through the kingdom: and deep was the impression they made on the minds of the simple and ignorant, whose religious sentiments and affections are more easily over-influenced by exterior modes of worship. The faithful pastor descending to the level of a flock dear to him, made use of the most familiar language and comparisons, in order to make them sensible of their errors. "Far be it from you to believe," said he, "that in those ceremonies, which they have left you the free use of, consists the essential part of your religious worship. You are not to account me duly authorized to offer up to God for you the sacrifice of the mass, or to perform the other essential functions of my charge, merely because you see I have preserved my gown and surplice, or other exterior ornaments. A stage-player might appear amongst you in the same dress, and perform the same ceremonies; but these would, undoubtedly be destitute of any spiritual effect. It is in the power of any citizen whatever to decorate himself with the scarf of a municipal officer, and to give out the same orders. With all this he would not be lawfully constituted in power. A valet in a nobleman's house might borrow his master's clothes, and make a display of the same authority. By this artful stage-player, citizen and valet, you would be deceived.

The same may be said of those pastors, who should be placed over you by the assembly. They will assure you, they are invested with the same authority as I am, because they will perform the same functions; and yet in the performance of those functions they would be destitute of all lawful authority, not having been appointed by the church. They will endeavor to persuade you, that they have preserved the symbol of faith, and still mislead you by heterodox explications. They will apparently acknowledge the spiritual power of the Pope, and a subordination to bishops as their first pastors; and at the same time they will refuse all submission to that authority, which those pastors have over you and them. A constitutional curate will hold up to you his adherence to the unity of the church; yet still will he stand separated from the true church, and bear the same relation thereto, as a citizen would do to the state, after having been rebellious to the laws, his magistrates, and his sovereign. You talk to me of titles, which I wish to recover for myself and my bishop. Is it not most clear, that by refusing this oath, I relinquish all thoughts of titles, pensions, and every other emolument promised me, if I would take it. My first object, the desire nearest to my heart, is to save my own soul and yours. No motive whatever should extort from me the refusal I make, nothing should separate me from you, were it possible for me to accord my duty and conscience to this disastrous oath."

These pastoral instructions, in many instances, brought forward scenes extremely affecting between curates and their parishioners. In some districts the whole parish, with the municipal officers at their head, assembling round their curate, protested by the most solemn oaths, that they never would acknowledge any other but him, or his lawful successor approved of by the Catholic church. In other districts the faithful flock, with tears in their eyes, conjured their pastor not to abandon their parish, but to take the oath, qualified with any restrictions he might think necessary for the tranquility of his conscience. Many took the oath with these restrictions, which they had afterwards enrolled in the public registers, as a solemn pledge of their faith. This in a short time became useless, because it was precisely the utter destruction of this faith that the Jacobins principally, aimed at.

The days appointed for receiving the oath, were most commonly days of horror and confusion. On those days the hour being fixed generally at the time of church service, the magistrates with their scarfs, true despots, escorted with bayonets and pikes, marched to the church, and there taking their posts either in the sanctuary, or round the chair of truth, they, surrounded the ministers of the altar, and on them peremptorily enforced either the oath, or deposition. To some even these orders indicated the oath, or immediate death: and thus perished in Champagne the curate of Sept-Saux. Whilst he was explaining to his parishioners, the reasons why conscientiously he thought himself not free to take the oath, a ruffian from the crowd levelled a musket at his breast, and he fell a martyr in the gospel chair.

Several other clergymen fell sacrifices by pikes or musket balls, at their church doors; either on the same day, or the day after they had refused to take an oath so contrary to their consciences. In the center of Paris, Monsieur de Pansemon, curate of St. Sulpice, had just finished his homily, and the account he annually gave of the parish alms. Rich in private property, he had himself, as usual, advanced considerable sums for the poor. The municipal commissioners arrived during his discourse and a crowd of ruffians, who had dispersed themselves through the church, cried out whilst he was yet speaking—"We must have either the oath, or the lamp-post!" Monsieur de Pansemon was of too determined a character to be decided by the dread of a lamp-post. Across their loud vociferations he could only make them hear these words——"My conscience forbids me." The ruffians rush on to murder him, when forty ecclesiastics, his fellow-functionaries, of equally steady characters, and all determined to be sacrificed themselves rather than abandon their pastor, had fortunately placed themselves around him. These again protected by a numerous national guard, and several parishioners, who joined them, the virtuous man was obliged to retire with his life. Still the ruffians stormed with rage round their escort, and so far by their numbers overpowered the guards, that he received many blows on his head. He was conveyed to the vestry, where his strength failing, he fainted away. Providence reserved him for other trials.

In many other churches of that capital, the parish priests, and particularly those of St. Germain and St. Roch, Messrs. Ringar and Marduel withstood familiar outrages with an equal firmness of character.

Nothing can bring forward more clearly to public view the spirit of the French revolution, and the zeal with which its partisans were animated to destroy religion, than the solicitations employed by the first magistrates to induce Mr. Marduel to take the oath. Mr. Bailly, then mayor of Paris, went to the house of that respectable clergyman, and plied every engine that eloquence and sophistry could invent. Mr. Marduel evidently proved that he could not take the oath without becoming an apostate. "It is then true," said Mr. Bailly, "that the decrees on the civil constitution of the clergy are contrary to the Catholic religion!" "Most certainly," replied Mr. Marduel. Then Mr. Bailly declared, that if it depended on him, the Catholic religion should that day be annihilated in France.

A magistrate less decided than Bailly to sacrifice conscience and religion to revolutionary principles, furnished an example of a very different character. That magistrate was Mr. de Vauvilliers, an academician well known on account of his beautiful translation of Pindar, one of those truly estimable men of learning in France, in whom were united an elegant taste and a profound erudition. He also had been led away by revolutionary principles, and then filled an important place in his municipality. Named, as many other commissioners, to receive in the churches the oaths prescribed for the clergy, he wished to decline the commission. His municipal brethren are astonished, express their resentment, and treat him as an aristocrat. "Gentlemen," answered he, "I am no aristocrat: but I have a conscience, and that conscience forbids me to exact from the clergy an oath, which I do not think I am authorized to take myself." With his declaration he laid down his scarf, and retired from his office. He afterwards consummated this sacrifice, when called upon to take the oath himself, in order to be qualified to preserve his apartments and professor's chair in the royal college, with a salary of a thousand crowns; he demurred, and gave up his fortune.

The revolution furnished few municipal officers of a firmness of character equal to that of Mr. de Vauvilliers. The new magistrates almost everywhere yielded to the torrent, or seconded the atrocious conduct of the ruffians. Even under the eyes of the national assembly, the municipal officers, anxious to triumph over the consciences of their priests, enforced the public decrees with arbitrary acts of rigor. Mr. de Grenthé, the younger, already deprived of his place by the revolution, and wishing to live in a peaceable retirement in Paris, was saying mass in the church of Charonne, in the suburb St. Antoine; the mayor arrived in the middle of the ceremony, attended by the attorney of the commune, and the officers with their scarfs; when the altar was immediately surrounded by hatchets, sabers and bayonets. The attorney going up to the altar interrupts the service, and summoned Mr. de Grenthé to take the oath prescribed by the assembly. "Sir," says the clergyman, "this oath is contrary to my conscience. Ever resolved to preserve religiously a purity of conscience, I will not choose to sully it at this moment, whilst I am offering to the Eternal Being, your sovereign judge and mine, this immaculate victim." "Sir," replied the attorney, "I forbid you continue the service." The priest addressing himself immediately to the mayor—"I entreat you, Sir, to put a stop to this violence: the sacrifice is far advanced, and it is my duty to consummate it." The mayor, ashamed, and at the same time aware of the rising indignation of the people, retired with his attendants. The service was continued and finished. Mr. de Grenthé having put off the sacerdotal ornaments in the vestry, returned calmly to the foot of the altar, there to finish his prayers as usual. The people, restrained by astonishment and respect, suffered him to return home without the least insult, though they had resorted to the church with very different dispositions. The next morning he received the following letter, signed by the municipal officers: "We were much surprised at your refusal. We still hope that you will recover your honor, and thus continue to merit the respect and friendship of all honest people. For this purpose the municipality will repair to the church next Sunday, there to receive your oath. If in this you show yourself refractory, we will declare you to be a rebel to the national decrees: we will lay you under an interdict: we will place a national guard over you at your house, and at your expense, of six livres a day. This guard shall see this arrest carried into execution, and shall not be removed but by a decree of the national assembly."

The following is the substance of Mr. de Grenthé's answer: "I am unalterably fixed in my resolution. The conduct you have shown in my regard is itself a direct violation of six decrees of the national assembly. That assembly has confided to you the execution of those decrees, and I am astonished at your misconstruction of them. The new instances you have made, will not be more efficacious than the first."

In reality, nothing could be more contrary to the decrees, an extract of which accompanied this letter, than the menaces of the municipal officers. Mr. de Grenthé would most willingly have set at defiance this new insult. But his friends, acquainted with the evil designs that were meditated against him, prevailed on him to retire to Champosou, where the Prior, his brother, had so deeply impressed on the minds of his parishioners, a horror of this constitutional perjury, that they had drawn up and signed the following resolve.

"We the undersigned mayor, municipal officers, and other parishioners of Champosou, diocese of Seéz, declare, that desirous to live and die in the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman religion, delivered down to us by our ancestors, will follow no other pastor than him whom that church has given to us, and that we ourselves will banish from our parish, anyone who shall have the weakness to defile his conscience by a schismatical oath."

These faithful Catholics maintained inviolably this resolution. An intruding priest could not be installed among them but under the cover of cannon, and 400 national guards from the neighborhood. This violence did not lessen their disaffection to the constitutional religion.

Many parishes in other dioceses gave equal demonstrations of the horror they had conceived of the new religion. That of Kernfuntin, perhaps the first brought to trial, went through it in a more distinguished manner. Orders arrive from the department to refuse the sacerdotal ornaments to Mr. Valette their pastor. These orders are opened in the vestry at the moment he had come to do duty, and the intruder puts on the vestments to replace him. Mr. Valette goes into the chair and makes his parishioners acquainted with what had passed. "Far be it from me," says he "from thinking to oppose by force orders given by the department; and at the same time I earnestly exhort you to bear with patience the insult offered your pastor. What I still hope for is, that leave will be granted me to officiate in another place. Those who wish to join the intruder may remain here. I shall do duty for the others elsewhere." Instantly all the parishioners, without exception, leaving the church, follow their pastor, and the intruder remains alone.

Notwithstanding this disposition of a great number of parishes, the lawful pastors were still reduced to the necessity of abandoning their flocks. The neighboring clubs incessantly combined all their forces both against the pastor, and his faithful parishioners. The faithful clergyman, dreading the effusion of human blood, was reduced to the necessity of absconding, or absconding from his home. These were the only means he could devise to prevent all dangerous contests between his supporters and persecutors. Even in the best disposed parishes, the fury of the clubs and their banditti had occasioned the most scandalous and bloody riots. For great numbers of curates and vicars a precipitate flight was the only resource against the fatal lamp post, whilst nothing less than the plunder of the houses and effects of the fugitives could satisfy the vengeance of the ruffians, from whose bloody hands they had escaped. In that early period many curates were pursued even into the forests, and chased as wild beasts. In Bretagne, several, after having been obliged to wander about day and night, fainted away in the woods through fatigue and hardships; nor could the savage ardor of their pursuers be relented but by the sight of their carcasses among the briers and bushes, half mangled by beasts of prey.

Every artifice was made use of by the Jacobins to persuade the public, that the number of conforming clergymen was considerable. In Paris they had forged a catalogue of six hundred. In reality that unfortunate capital had furnished the greatest number; but after the severest scrutiny, it was well authenticated, that of six hundred clergymen employed in the duties of the parishes, not one third had taken the oath. Of forty attached to St. Sulpice, and of all those, who served the numerous parishes of St. Jean de Greve, and St. Hypolite, not one had conformed. At St. Roch forty out of forty six remained steady. Two-thirds of the catalogue consisted either of those priests whom the church rejects, or of those collegians who had for twenty years been abusing their education, or of singers who were not to be ranked with the clergy. Many were less qualified than these last. Savoyards and chimney-sweepers were dressed for the purpose; dressed as clergymen they were paraded to the altars to take the oath, and thus impose on the credulity of the public. Notwithstanding all this, there were to be found some men of distinction, such as the curate of St. Eustache, who that moment ceased to be the king's confessor, and also several other curates, who showed more attachment to their revenues than to their faith.

[Character of the conformists.] In the provinces the number of curates and vicars, who persevered in a steady refusal of perjury, amounted to at least fifty thousand. Of the remaining part many qualified their oaths with this restriction, that therein should be understood nothing injurious to their religion. It is a fact well attested, that those clergymen who showed the greatest horror of the oath, were the pastors the most zealously attached to the duties of their charge, and whose conduct was the most edifying. This is what cannot be said of those, who without any precaution for the security of their consciences, swore without any proviso. Their reputation and character alone sufficiently evinced the justness of their refusal, and of the inconstancy of the others.

Of the hundred and thirty-eight French bishops or archbishops, only four prevaricated. At the head of these prevaricators, we were not surprised to see Talleyrand-Perigord d'Autun, who had before betrayed his brothers. A worthy casuist of rebellion, he had made up his mind to absolve his brother legislators from the oath they had taken to their constituents in the electoral assemblies. From this he had absolved himself; and at one perjury more, his conscience was not to be alarmed.

The second was Brienne, archbishop of Sens, then also Cardinal de Lomenie. His ambitious incapacity in the ministry had ruined the king: his scandalous, conduct had desolated and afflicted the church, from which he ought long before to have retired, or to have been expelled. It is not improbable that Jarante, bishop of Orleans, was seduced by the authority of his example; common report represented that nobleman laboring under a load of accumulated debts, and he was not allowed to have virtue sufficient to guard him against the attractives of a perjury, by which they might be cancelled. Savines, bishop of Viviers, was known to be a man of principle, urbanity and prudence: but long before the revolution there had appeared in him unequivocal symptoms of a distracted and disordered mind. It is not as yet to be determined by the public opinion of his character, whether the oath he took was the effect of folly or vice; his cause is pleaded by the sophistry of his writings; and this part of his conduct apologized for by his extravagancies.

There sat in the legislative assembly a foreign bishop, Gobet de Lyda, deputy of a canton of Alsace, where he was the suffragan of the bishop of Porentrui for those parts of the diocese, which lay within the French territories. No one had displayed more power of reasoning than he in the Tribune of the assembly of legislators: no one there more clearly evinced, that their decrees on the civil constitution of the clergy were contrary to the Catholic faith. These decrees nevertheless he swore to maintain. He was accounted by many, a man fraught with ambition and hypocrisy—but they were deceived. The intruded bishop of Paris, the wretched Gobet, fears God, and fears the devil—yet he stands more in dread of the Jacobins than of God or the devil. In the first instance he had refused to take the oath, unless qualified with some provisos in favor of religion;—he was at last intimidated by the Jacobins, and swore without reserve.

The other conformists, the most worthy of distinction, were a Gregoire, a worthy friend of Voidel and of Chabot, whom he made his grand vicar, after having driven the bishop of Blois from his see; a Goute, originally a dragoon by profession, afterwards an ignorant vicar, banished from many parishes, and latterly the worthy successor of Perigord in the national assembly, five and twenty or thirty priests on the left side whom the Jacobins had flattered with the lure of bishoprics, and who had all the baseness to aspire thereto at the expense of the true bishops.

Of those who were not of the assembly, stood foremost the demoniac Fauchet, who at the shadow of a king started frantic; and being then constituted deliverer of the oracles of the iron-mouthed club, exhaled furies, which were to be rewarded with the miter of an intruder at Bayeux. Among the conforming priests appeared also a Tornée, apostate no less than Gobet, but of a very different character, making equally a mockery of heaven, hell, and the Jacobins. He took the oath to qualify himself for the archbishopric of Bourges in the new, as he had preached for an abbey in the old religion. Another hypocrite, who wished to deceive heaven, hell, and the Jacobins, was Lamouret. Twice expelled with ignominy from Lazare, he had, by his shameful services, found credit with Mirabeau to be made his theologian and private secretary. He also perjured himself. Mirabeau supplied him with money, and had him appointed the intruded metropolitan of Lyons.

Some men moreover of austere morals, at least apparently so, expressed a more than common zeal to take the oath. All those mostly belonged to a sect, already proscribed by the church; they had uniformly and obstinately persevered to conceal themselves in her bosom as children of a common parent, with the only view of more surely being able to gnaw her vitals. The connections of the jansenists with Camus, and especially the relation their principles bore to the new constitution attached to him many partisans in that sect, and brought over many to be conformists.

Still among the jansenists were to be found men, whose integrity one ought to respect, and whose information ought to be esteemed. They had men of learning, such as Moltrot, Jabineau, and Lambert; and it is very remarkable, that all these men of learning testified the greatest indignation against the oath, and wrote pointedly against all those who took it.

In general the populace, under the influence of the Jacobins, rallied round the conforming priests. In the refusal of the oath this deluded people could discover nothing but aristocracy, a word which, to their eyes, had been conjured up into a bugbear, and filled their minds with horror. The French Huguenots were also borne down the same torrent. These probably were ignorant of what had been said by the impious sect of philosophers at the beginning of the revolution. "We will at present make use of the Calvinists against the Catholics. In reality we wish not to have either the one or the other: and the time will come, when we shall be able to rid ourselves of all religion."

Impoisoned by a cruel error, the Huguenots of Nimes hastened to secure to their sect a preponderance they had long wished for, without waiting for the decrees of the national assembly on the Catholic religion. An impious and wily philosophy had spared no pains in blowing up again the embers of a hatred, that had been ill smothered. She had refreshed the remembrance of the history of that terrible night, over which religion weeps, and humanity must shudder. Impiety artfully dissembling the real cause, has ascribed to religion all that was odious in that disastrous event. The men enjoying the confidence of the day, were far from acquainting the Calvinists, that the atrocities of that horrible night, known by the name of St. Barthelemy, were originally conceived in the dark mind of the cruel Medicis, the offspring of counsels foreign to the genuine sentiments, and blood of Frenchmen, and matured by a system of politics, which the uniform sentiments and dogmas of Catholicity reject with abhorrence. They acquainted them not, that both parties had been dreadfully wrong: that in the frenetic delirium of a civil war, our ancestors had thought themselves authorized to revenge by one general punishment, conspiracies against the king and government, the massacres of the Catholics at Bern, and the double massacre of the Catholics at Nimes, all which had preceded the fatal day of St. Barthelemy. They told them not, that the horrors committed in one age, are not to be expiated by the horrors of another. They industriously concealed from them, what is well attested by impartial history, that in the council of Medicis, who planned the bloody plot of that night, there was not a clergyman of any description: that the Catholic religion in that catastrophe acknowledged as worthy members only, those bishops and priests, who, following the example of Hennuyer, bishop of Lisieux, had opened their churches to the Calvinists, and opposed their own bodies as a barrier against the assassins: or those, who as that prelate had done, had the courage to reply to general officers, "Yes, tell the king, that I oppose the execution of these barbarous orders, which you have received, to put the Calvinists to the sword: I take upon myself the honor and if necessary, the punishment of disobedience."

The impious planners of the revolution were far from reminding the Calvinists, that this heroic conduct of a bishop had alone received the approbation of true Catholics, and that even, when the cruelties of that day were fresh in every mind, it had gained over all the Calvinists of Lysieux to the Catholic church, the faith of which they all hastened to embrace, as soon as they had been made better acquainted with its genuine sentiments, Modern Calvinists did not allow themselves sufficient time to reflect coolly, that those bishops, and non-juring curates, against whom they leagued themselves with the new church, and who were represented to be so intolerant, had never in one single instance instigated their followers to disturb the peace of those churches, which had been granted by law to Protestants: that the edict of 1787, prior to the revolution, had not drawn from the clergy against the Calvinists, the least shadow of vexation or invectives, notwithstanding the liberty they had acquired by it.



These historical truths well understood, ought naturally to have extinguished the fire of religious hatred. It was the policy of the impious sect to add fresh fuel, and increase the flames. With this view Chenier, that odious bard of the revolution, poisoned the theatres with his cruel lies, and even had the effrontery to represent the cardinal of Lorraine blessing at Paris the Poignards of St. Barthelemy, at that very time, when all our public records prove that he resided at Rome.

By false extracts from history, by exaggerating and altering facts, and chiefly by misrepresentations of the gospel, and of the sentiments of true Catholics, the sophists had succeeded in their attempts to embitter the hearts of the southern Calvinists. Those of Nimes long too much distinguished by a rooted and rancorous resentment against monarchy, and Catholicity, entered into all the political views of the revolutionists, who already were making preparations for a retreat in that town and neighborhood, in case they should fail in their general scheme. All the arms were in the hands of the Calvinists; and under the pretext of exterminating aristocracy, as early as the first year of the revolution, they turned them against the Catholics, Nearly six hundred victims, citizens of both sexes, and of every age were brutally butchered in the streets, in their houses, and in the public places, before they could have the least suspicion of the cause of their being so sacrificed.

The religious and priests, were the chief objects of all this fury. The Capuchins even were arraigned for aristocracy, and assaulted. The gates of the convent were forced open, and the venerable inhabitants pursued to their dormitories and cells; five of them were massacred even at the feet of their altars. An aged man on his knees before an altar, humbly craves the indulgence of five minutes, wherein to prepare his soul to appear before God. This granted by the cool cruelty of his executioners, he spends the time in prayer more in their behalf than for himself: a watch in one hand, and a pistol in the other, the assassins having counted the minutes, dispatch their victim, who falls bathed in his own blood on the steps of the sanctuary.

It would be an unjust and false aspersion, if we attributed to all French Protestants without distinction, cruelties which were deprecated by the greatest part. Even in the neighborhood of Nimes, the Calvinists of Cevennes frequently expressed to the Catholics, the indignation they felt against the atrocity of these assassinations. In the national assembly all the protestant deputies, were far from having against the Catholic clergy either the hatred of Rabaud, or the heart of Barnave. On the contrary, a Calvinist deputy from Tours, and another Protestant deputy from Alsace, constantly voted agreeably to the dictates of humanity, justice, and the ancient laws in favor the clergy: they signed even, in favor of the Catholic religion, a declaration drawn up by the right side of the assembly, that religion was, and ought to remain by law, the predominant religion of the state in France.

We should be guilty of the greatest injustice, did we think that the conduct of the Calvinists of Nimes, had the approbation of Protestants in other countries. Already had appeared in the French journals, protestations sent from England against that persecuting and sanguinary spirit. It was less incumbent on the English, than on any other nation to make this apology. All Europe spoke loudly in praise of the liberality of its conduct. History ought to preserve these protestations so precious to the general cause of humanity, and always conferring the highest honor on their authors. It must also not be forgotten, that in France there were Calvinists by whom the nonconforming priests were liberally protected: and in many instances they were known to have granted them assistance, and employments, which they had with contempt refused to those, who had taken the oath.

If other protestants, and especially those of Nimes, suffered themselves to be influenced by very different sentiments, they shall only be recorded by religion, to convince posterity that we have pardoned them, and that a social world may put an end to animosities, and rancorous dissentions, always fatal to one or the other party, and always stamping an indelible stain on both.

The ardor of the Calvinists at Nimes, their bands of an executive power, the scourges they employed to extort the fatal oath, proceeded from a fervescence of blood, which natural to that country, easily changes hatred into frantic cruelty, and zeal into fanaticism. The favor they showed the conforming priests, must be attributed to the nearer advances they saw these making to the Presbyterian hierarchy, and inveterate prejudices against the Pope and episcopacy. Thus it may be said, that it was a zeal for their own religion, that prevailed on these Calvinists to join the constitutional interest. But it was a hatred of all religion, that impelled their infamous sophists and atheists to enforce the oath on the clergy, convinced as they were, that this first apostasy was a necessary step to overturn the altars, and that abolishing the Catholics would be the best devisable means to ensure a general destruction.

It is not surprising that the civil constitution of the clergy was so much suspected by the Catholic priests, when they saw it brought forward by men of such impious and violent characters. Their objections to the oath have not been less justified by the revolutionary conduct of those who took it. These last assumed more the appearance of soldiers, than of pastors. A total dereliction of the custom and character of the priesthood, and even of episcopacy, so far as to join the ranks of rebel battalions, with muskets on their shoulders, mount guard in regimentals, and take a part in all the licentious orgies of the populace was the less censurable part of their conduct. They went still further. By their perjury alone they were involved in all the horrors that crowded in upon this pretended reform of the church. They swore against the throne, as they had sworn against the altar; they voted against their king with the same virulence; with which they had sworn against the papacy. Those even who had refrained from condemning Louis XVI, to the scaffold, as legislators, were not the less backward as citizens, or rather atrocious rebels, in pronouncing judgment on him, that he was deserving of death. They all vilely abandoned the church, and not one of them had courage enough to raise his voice in favor of his king. They had sinned against the oath of faith, which they had taken to God; they sinned against the oath of inviolability which they had taken to their monarch, defiled the sacred engagements of priesthood with incontinence and prostitution: and they will stand convicted to the latest posterity, as accomplices in all the plots, persecutions, cruelties and crimes of the legislative, and conventional bodies. With the name of a conforming priest is associated every idea descriptive of the most active revolutionist, and of one the most interested in seconding the wicked and ferocious views of the Jacobins. Poisoned by these pestilent men, and with the fury and rage, which they everywhere conjure up and maintain in their respective parishes, France is now in a manner as hell opened in the center of Europe! What language would have been equal to the description, if Providence had permitted, the greater number of curates and bishops to swear with Brienne and Gregoire! What would France have been with sixty-four thousand Fauchets and Chabots!

[The election and establishment of the constitutional clergy.] Disappointed as the national assembly was in the number of the conforming priests, it industriously hastened the execution of its decrees by issuing out constitutional orders for proceeding to the election of clergy new bishops and curates to replace all those who had not taken the oath. All these, especially the bishops, were to be selected among those who most warmly espoused the cause of the national assembly, either at Paris or in the provinces. The greatest difficulty was in replacing the curates and vicars. Many even of those who had taken the oath recoiled with horror, when they were conscious that they were forcibly to take the places of true pastors, in order to play the monstrous part of intruders. In many parishes it was not till they had tried seven or eight elections that they could find a man sufficiently determined to accept the charge. The grand means devised by the assembly were to suppress the parishes themselves and according to this plan more than three-fourths would have been retrenched, if they had not met with a strong opposition from the country people. In many places they were reduced to the necessity of suffering the old curates to remain, till the new bishops could find priests corresponding to their views. The first consecrating bishop in this new system was the apostate of Autun. Anxious to be put into immediate possession of their dioceses, the greatest part make their entrance with all the pomp of military parade. The church they were establishing was to be a church founded on schism, and to be wrought up with heresy and impiety; a church that was to exceed all that is recorded of the primitive tyrants in their persecutions of the priesthood.

Many occurrences, which I have well attested by unquestionable witnesses, though not declaratory of the vengeance of heaven to any degree of evidence, will not be uninteresting to many of my readers on account of their very singular combination with the first achievements of the leading and most distinguished men of this schismatical church. D’Expilly was chosen on the first of November, the feast of All-Saints. The air was rent with the most terrible peals of thunder during the whole of the long ceremony of his election, though at a season when such things are very unusual. This prodigy was still more remarkable that day on which D'Expilly went to take possession of the first constitutional see. Surrounded by a numerous guard he was on his march to Quimper. He arrived at the gates of that town about two hours before sun-set. Not a cloud was to be seen above the horizon; and the weather remarkably fine. Immense crowds of citizens were gathered together, some impelled by a revolutionary zeal for this first intruder, others enticed by curiosity, and the novelty of a triumphal entrance, all however eagerly desirous to contemplate the man who was to be the Photius of the revolution. From his triumphal car he had already fixed his eyes on the towers of that cathedral, the see of which he was going to seize on. On the first appearance of his escort the air resounded with shouts of acclamation from the revolutionists who attended him—when lo! in a moment a veil of darkness, direful as the plagues of Egypt, covered the heavens, and involved the car, town and spectators in a mournful obscurity. A general terror succeeded, and every mind was fixed on the portentous event. Sorrowful and pensive, a momentary, blush stole on the intruder's face, whilst his conscious heart heaved some throbbings of remorse. But these were not the first emotions of the sort he had learned to stifle. On the evening before his consecration he had once more consulted a doctor of Sorbonne; and dashed at the frightful specter of the schism he was to be the founder of, he promised to shun forever Talleyrand d'Autun. The next morning, however he bowed his head under the sacrilegious imposition of the hands of this apostate, and hardened in his error, consummated the usurpation.

As obstinate as he, but more implacable in his hatred, Saives, the first intruder bishop of Poitiers, was more visibly, and more severely chastised by the avenging hand of God. Scarce seated in the chair of intrusion, and surrounded by all his council, he was pouring out torrents of fury, and preparing to sign a decree, which was to put all the faithful priests under a general interdict, when he suddenly fell down dead: his right hand closed, and his arm extended and stiffened, were permanent marks of expiring rage.

The pages of an historian less reserved than myself would teem with similar occurrences, less authentic and less public: and Heaven would appear to have been prodigal of such prodigies, if they had all been recorded without distinction. But whether the natural effect of rage, or a special punishment, it is certain, that during the first days of the schism many of its principal agents were seized by sudden death: some the moment they were hastening to drive from the altars Catholic priests who had not conformed, others whilst they were employed in demolishing our temples. Intruders, who had stifled all remorse of conscience, would not have been converted by more remarkable prodigies. Chastagneau, chanter of Vertaison, was employed in his function the first time the schismatic pastor of that church offered up the sacrifice of the mass. Though he had seen the perjurer drop down dead at the foot of the altar in the middle of the sacrifice, he was not deterred from becoming the intruder of the same church. The minds of these sacrilegious priests, though restlessly haunted by remorses, were not to be reclaimed by repentance. They had not the resolution to retract their errors, though they had not been so hardened in iniquity as to be insensible of the pangs of guilt. A retrospect to their crime had bereft many of the use of their reason.

One of those victims appeared one day in the middle of the legislative body, repeating his oath with all the accents of a man distracted with remorse and terror. Another the next morning after his perjury, unable to survive the infamy of his own mind, drowned himself in the cistern of his garden.

In order to supply all vacancies, after the ancient pastors had been driven from their parishes, the intruding bishops called in the apostates of every order, those even who for many years had fought to conceal their crimes in foreign countries. From the heart of Germany and Holland those miscreants returned, dragging along with them their women and offspring of apostasy, and established themselves with these in the presbyteries of the new church. These not sufficing, further recourse was had to the refuse of the true clergy, and the scum of the laity. All the levites, that had been rejected by their Catholic bishops, either on account of their morals or ignorance, all those who had been subjected to censures without amendment, were received with open arms by the intruders. Of this disgusting degradation of the sanctuary, even the authors themselves became ashamed. In a letter to the national assembly, Sirey, vicar to the intruder bishop of Perigueux, painted in melancholy colors the new priesthood, composed in all the departments, "of laborers, who had thrown away their spades; of tradesmen, who had deserted their employs; of vagabonds and libertines, who had not found admittance into civilized society." With men of this stamp raised immediately to priesthood, it was not difficult for the new bishops to replace in short time a great number of curates. The most respectable pastors were driven from their presbyteries by this constitutional horde. Still would these venerable men have found some alleviation in this general distress, if permitted to remain peaceably with their respective flocks, if they had only been indulged with that liberty of worship that the French constitution had decreed to be the birth right of every citizen. Further trials were reserved for the pastors and their flocks.

[Separation of the two churches. The Pope's beliefs.] The new church was evidently a church of schism and heresy; and all true Catholics became convinced in their own minds, that it was no longer lawful for them to join in communion with her, that is, to assist at her public prayers, the divine office, or the celebration of the sacred mysteries performed by schismatical bishops or curates. In this they did no more than is done by protestants themselves, who pray separately lest they should appear to have preserved the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman faith, by adhering to the pastors, assisting at the mass, and other religious duties of that church.

This conviction was pressed more forcibly in the minds of the Catholics, when they understood that the judgment pronounced by the Pope coincided with that of their bishops. After a long and serious scrutiny, his Holiness had given out a first, and a second brief, in answer to the consultation of the bishops. The first bore the date of the 10th of March, 1791. It was fraught with the most profound wisdom, and the most extensive erudition, and tempered with the mildest moderation. The Pope declared, that it was entirely foreign to his intentions to offer any decision on the French Revolution, relatively to civil matters or their temporal government, to which he did not account himself in any manner competent, out of his own states. But he entered into the closest examination of the laws and principles appertaining to the religious government of the clergy, the hierarchy and evangelical dogmas. He did not then pronounce any censure on those who had taken an oath to maintain the civic constitution of the clergy; but he decided in the capacity of sovereign pontiff, successor to St. Peter, and vicar of Jesus Christ, that that civic constitution of the clergy was a chaos of schism and heresies.

The second brief was under the date of the 13th of April of the same year. The Pope had been informed of the consecration of the constitutional bishops, of their intrusion, and of the expulsion of the true pastors, evils which were growing to an alarming height. He declared to be suspended from their order, all those who had taken without reserve an oath to maintain that constitution of the clergy, unless they should retract their error within forty days: he annulled the elections of the new bishops, the elections of the new pastors, and suspended from their episcopal functions all those who had been consecrated bishops, contrary to the laws of the Catholic religion.

As soon as these briefs were known in France, the Jacobins endeavored to discredit them by every method they could possibly devise, and even to instill into the minds of the people the most impious contempt of the spiritual, authority, and the person of the Pope. More fury had never been vented against the vicar of Jesus Christ, by the most virulent heresiarchs. In the garden of the Palais Royal at Paris, and in many other towns, they paraded about on asses, a manikin in papal costume, hawking about his briefs; after scenes of the grossest outrages, they set fire to a pile of wood, dancing round the flames, and rending the air with blasphemies, they finished the piece by throwing into the fire both the briefs and the statue of the sovereign Pontiff.

As long as they had been able to flatter themselves that the Pope, from the fear of losing Avignon, and for many other political considerations, would withhold his condemnation of their schism and heresy, the Jacobins had with the greatest industry inculcated into the minds of the people, very different sentiments of the authority of the Holy See. They had even recourse to the base cunning of counterfeiting, and dispersing through the country a false brief, by which the Pope was made to bestow the highest encomiums on the conforming priests, and the severest censures on the others. A bookseller at Nantes, having printed off a forged brief in opposition to the true one, just as the edition was finished, a sheet in the hands of a boy, who was drying it on a stove, took fire, and the house was burnt. One of the bookseller's daughters was to have been married the next morning: every preparation had been made for the marriage-feast: the fire consumed all her wardrobe, and she expired in the greatest anguish, on the very day appointed for her nuptials.

The impressions made on the minds of true Catholics by the judgments pronounced in the briefs of his Holiness, was not to be done away by the deceits or outrages of impiety. They looked up with confidence to the decisions of their bishops, and those of the successor of St. Peter: and so far were these decisions from meeting with any remonstrances from the other churches, that on the contrary they were everywhere received with the greatest deference and respect: Resolved to be guided by the unerring rules of faith, the French Catholics were more than ever upon their guard, not to join in communion in spiritual duties, with the pastors of schism and heresy.

The Calvinists were allowed churches for their public worship not only in France, but in the very center of Paris, and the Jews their synagogues: and by the new laws, the Turks also were authorized to have their mosques. Leave was requested by the Catholics to have for the use of their worship some of those churches that had not been occupied by the conformists or intruders, some of these were at last obtained; but not without great difficulty and expense. Nothing then could be more edifying than those churches and chapels, where the true Catholics assembled for preserving the purity of their faith. The fatal separation had been made between the good and the bad, between truth and heresy. The two churches were easily distinguished even by their names: that of the ancient pastors was called the Catholic, the other the Constitution Church. The bishops belonging to the last, even in a letter addressed to the Pope, styled themselves the constitutional bishops.

There was a more sensible difference in the morals of the two churches. Within the pale of the ancient church, had remained all those of every rank and condition whose minds had been esteemed the best informed, and whose conduct had been the most edifying, whilst the divine service had been performed by the intruders with an indecency, which added considerably to former scandals; the piety and devotion of the Catholics renewed in every mind the edification of the first ages. It was frequently remarked by strangers, that it was unnecessary to ask which was the true church, after they had seen both the one and the other. Each performed separately the divine worship: and if one side was marked by indevotion, indifference, and dissipation, the church was recompensed on the other, by an increase of fervor in its true children.

All this was displeasing to the devil, the Jacobins, and especially to the intruders. In many places these were abandoned by the greatest part of the people, some churches were entirely deserted, and whole parishes on feast days flying from the schismatical pastor, travelled many leagues to assist at a mass celebrated by a Catholic priest, or to receive from him the sacraments.

[Footnote.] The English author, who has published an Historical Sketch of the French Revolution, is not well acquainted with the Catholic faith, when he pretends that the new pastors were thus industriously shunned, because the Roman Catholics believe that all sacraments administered by schismatics are invalid, that their consecration is no consecration, and their baptism no baptism. The invalidity of such a baptism is precisely a heresy solemnly condemned by the Roman church. In this church it is received as an article of faith, that an infant baptized either by a Jew or a Pagan, does not thereby partake the less of the benefit of true baptism, and sanctifying grace. By her is admitted the validity of consecration made by an apostate priest, and of confirmation given by an heretical or schismatical bishop, provided they themselves have been validly ordained. But still the Catholics believe what is evident, that the administration of holy things may be valid at the same time that it is unlawful; that a priest in the state of mortal sin, though he consecrate validly, nevertheless is himself guilty of a sacrilege. Moreover they believe, that for a valid absolution the priest must have received a jurisdiction, which can be granted by the church alone, and which she absolutely refused to the intruders of the revolution. They all scrupulously also avoid all assisting at, or participating of religious ceremonies, celebrated by heretical or schismatical priests, so far as this may be constructed into an adhesion to, or approbation of errors condemned by the church. This is substantially the reason that induced the faithful to shun the false pastors, who had no other jurisdiction than that which they received from the decrees of the national assembly. [End Footnote.]

[7th Degree of persecution Catholics ill-treated, scourged, etc.] Thus with that liberty only of divine worship, which the constitution had promised to every citizen without exception, in a short time the greatest part of those treated, who had followed the intruders, would have returned to the folds of their lawful pastors: but then France would not have been de-Catholicized. The impious, in league with the intruders, were unwilling to strengthen by martyrdom the faith they had so much wished to destroy: aware, as they so often asserted themselves to be, that the number of proselytes to any religion cannot but be increased by persecution. This assertion has only been verified, and that miraculously, by the establishment of Christianity. The history of all sects is an incontestable proof that they never rose to importance without the force of arms, and that they never long withstood a persecuting power. But Condorcet chose to falsify history rather than acknowledge the hand of God in the establishment of Christianity. In order to gratify at the same time an insatiable spirit of hatred and philosophism, a rival of Julian the apostate, he suggested other means, which he qualified with the name of simple ridicule. Instead of pikes he advised the use of rods. Paris gave the example, and it was soon followed by the provinces.

The flagellation of Catholic women became fashionable. Ruffians resorted in crowds with rods to the doors and neighboring streets of Catholic chapels; their making it their business, both before and after divine service, to discover and point out women of the most decent appearance, and all those who seemed, most attached to their faith, they indulged themselves in the most savage sport of publicly scourging them in the most cruel manner, in order to extort from them a promise to go to the constitutional churches, these ruffians were joined by the prostitutes and furies collected from the market halls.

These monsters of ingratitude did not even refrain their barbarous hands from the holy women belonging to the charity-houses, devout persons, whose only care was to attend on the sick, relieve the poor, and comfort the afflicted. Three of this venerable sisterhood in the parish of St. Marguerite died in Paris under the rod of the horrible flagellations. At Metz even the children educated by this pious charity were treated with the same degree of cruelty, because they refused to assist at the constitutional mass. In vain did their savage butchers renew their threats and scourges: "repeat your blows, kill us," continued to cry out those children of eight or ten years of age: "we will not change our religion!"

The hostile genius of Condorcet invented other trials: and it became a pastime to cut off the hair and ears of those priests and women who persevered in not acknowledging the false pastors. In the most humiliating garbs they were paraded about on asses, with labels the most insulting and injurious. In this situation they were dragged along the streets, and public places with their mouths crammed with hay, whilst the mob was amused with pelting them with filth and ordure.

In many towns, as in Nimes, Montpelier, and Marseilles, banditti were formed into companies styling themselves the executive power. Their pastime was with more massive rods to beat down Catholic priests, and all those who would not receive other pastors. In other places, during the divine service, these ruffians entered the Catholic churches, drove out, or knocked down the priests, kicked or buffeted the faithful, overturned the altars, and shut up the churches, for which they had exacted payment beforehand.

The justification of this odious treatment of the Catholics was attempted by the most artful hypocrisy: so necessary was it after all to deceive that same populace, in order to conquer their attachment to the Catholic religion. The intruders reminded them that if the ancient pastors were permitted to assemble, and pray separately, it would lead to the establishing of two churches, and forming a schism in France. The people were not aware, that Catholic unity did not consist merely in the union of belief of any national pastors; but that they were to make profession of the same faith, be subject to the same pastors, and the same head of the church as all the other churches of the whole Catholic world. They were too improvident to foresee that an union with the constitutional clergy would be so far from preventing a schism, that it was the direct means to make it become general throughout France, since those priests were nothing less themselves than false pastors, separated by their doctrine and their mission from the whole Catholic church spread over the world, from all the other pastors, and from the Pope, or from the universal head of the true church.

Much less did that populace conceive, though a general liberty of worship had been decreed by the assembly, that the Catholics, who had not abandoned their former pastors, were to receive the benefit of that liberty as well as others, even without effecting any change in the constitutional religion. Constitutionists were allowed to go over to the Calvinists, or to follow any other persuasion; all were to enjoy full liberty, provided they would abandon their former pastors. The people well knew that there cannot exist two opposite religions, and at the same time both remain Catholic, apostolic, and Roman. Willing to be still thought members of the Catholic Church, they insisted that every Catholic should accompany them in the change. It was thus that the intruders made use of the horror the people had of a schism to establish one, and also to rouse them up to be refractory to those whose faithful constancy sooner or later would have made them sensible of their deception.

In spite of all these artifices, this intolerance and cruelty was reprobated by the majority of the national assembly. The apostate of Autun even himself, charged to bring in a report on the subject, thought it his duty to inspire more tolerant and lenient measures: and so great was his complaisance on this occasion, that he wished the Catholics to be allowed to express freely their sentiments on those decrees that were contrary to their religion. "They ought," said he in the tribune, "if they choose it, not to be afraid of pronouncing us to be schismatics: consequently that worship, which they may desire to celebrate apart, whether it differs from ours or not, ought to be equally free as any other. Without this, religious liberty is but an empty name: we lie under the just imputation of an intolerant nation, and our conduct will justify in others every degree of persecution." This report was printed by order of the assembly, and copies sent out to all the departments.

Some of the departments, and among others those of Paris and La Somme, endeavored, but with feeble efforts, to support the rights of man, in order to ensure to non-conforming priests, and those who wished to adhere to them, the free exercise of their religious worship. Neither influenced by their arrets or their placards, the intruders and their banditti would not admit the rights of man to attach to true Catholics. In Paris even the two intruders of the parishes next to the church of the Theatins, acquainted that the Catholics had hired and paid for that church, found means to raise their sections into a tumultuous ferment between ten and eleven o'clock at night. They contrived means to penetrate into the church, and with a savage fury broke down and demolished the tabernacles, overturned the altars, and made a general plunder. In the midst of all this fury one of the intruders, named Roussineau, irreverently threw out of the sacred vessels the consecrated hosts, which he conveyed away, and paid no attention to a pious priest who ardently pressed him to show more respect to the sacrament.

In vain were regulations made by the departments to put a stop to these outrages, and nugatory was the permission granted the Catholics to re-establish their altars. Banditti, rods, and sabers broke in upon the divine service, the priests were dispersed, and the sacristan knocked down. An old invalid alone made sufficient resistance till a priest had time to take away the sacred host. The new altar disappeared under the hatchets of the plunderers: the church was shut up and a bundle of rods suspended over the door to terrify any Catholic in future from exercising their religion there. La Fayette, Bailly, and a few others of the constituent assembly pretended to show some displeasure at these excesses: always remiss in their endeavors to stem the torrent of abuses, their activity was never efficient, but when they meant to second the views of the banditti. Whilst all the tribunals were flat against Catholics, the constitutionists found a prompt and full redress of all grievances. One of the flagellants having by chance been scourged herself had only to make proof of the error of those who mistook her for the cook-maid of a non-conforming priest, and she received ample satisfaction. Some were condemned to be imprisoned, others to be fined: the shop-keeper even who had sold the rods, paid an hundred crowns. This sentence, passed in the suburbs of St. Germain, did not diminish any persecutions against true Catholics.

[Retraction of several priests.] In the midst of this fury of the new church, another event proved to the revolutionists the impotency of their rage against truth. Those curates and vicars, who had taken the oath more through weakness, the dread of starving, or through ignorance more than perverseness of heart, instructed by the decisions of their bishops, and especially by the briefs of the Pope, were impressed at last with a due sense of their duty. The fear of incurring religious censures, the voice of the whole church unequivocally made known to them, made them conscious, that their spiritual labors, instead of contributing to the salvation of their parishioners, were insensibly leading them into error and ruining themselves.

A great share of resolution was necessary to enable them to retract their error. The assembly which had decreed a trifling pension of five hundred livres for those curates, who had been deprived of their parishes for not having taken the oath, withdrew this little income from all those who should retract what they had once sworn. Their only comfort then was to be sought in the peace of their consciences, and the reparation they had to make for the outrage they had offered to God, their faith, and the church. Instead of the benefices, of which they were deprived forever, the retracting priests had no other prospects but what held out to them a life to be subjected to wretchedness and insults. Nevertheless scarce had the papal briefs been published, when a great number of those who had either yielded to the momentary impulse of fear, or had been seduced by error, were anxious to repair their fault. Their eyes, bathed in tears, their minds overwhelmed with confusion and repentance, they made a public confession of the crime they had been guilty of, before that very people who had before received their oath, or who had in many instances extorted it from them; they retracted their perjury in that very chair in which they had uttered it; and to render the whole act more authentic, they called upon the magistrates themselves to enroll what they had done, in the public archives. In order to make the reparation of this scandal still more public, many sent to the press their retraction, and of it distributed several thousands of copies; others consigned it to all Europe in the public journals.

It was particularly on the approach of death that the conforming priests felt the remorse of their consciences. Many unhappy wretches, even in that moment, yielded to human respects, and appeared impenitent before the tribunal of God: but by far the greater number shuddering with horror at the idea of their appearing there defiled with the crime of their perjury, could not die contented, till they had given their retraction every degree of authenticity then in their power. Thus were announced to us in the journals the retractions of the pastors of Auchy-la-Baffèe in Artois, of Vouzou in Sologne, of Moranne in Anjou, and of many others. It was thus that the last favor one of those pastors solicited from the mercy of God, was to prolong his life till the following Sunday. This granted, the last favor he had to request from his friends, was to carry him that day to the church. There on his death-bed, surrounded by all his parishioners in that holy place, and collecting all the strength he was able, he addressed them in these words: "It was my duty to conduct you in the paths of salvation; I led you astray, when I took the oath of the constitution of the clergy decreed by the national assembly. I now retract that oath as contrary to the faith of the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman church, to which, my children, I most earnestly entreat you to return, and to persevere therein. Too happy in the grant of this moment, wherein I return myself to my duty, I humbly crave pardon from you all for the scandal I have given. I am shortly to appear before the tribunal of God: I confide in his mercy; that he will forgive me the crime of this oath, which I detest, and which I retract once more, that I may die in the bosom of the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman church." When he had uttered these last words, a placid serenity appeared on his countenance, he blessed God, and died the death of a penitent.

So far were they from being influenced by worldly interest in these retractions, that on the contrary, it is of the most public notoriety, that many were impelled to take the oath solely by the apprehension of being otherwise driven to the most forlorn distress. This was a truth some of them could not disguise. One of the curates on the left side had been seen to blush at the time he took the oath. "I wish you joy," cried out a deputy to him from the right side, "that you are able as yet to blush." "What would you have me do," replied the conforming priest, "I must live." The deputy did not press upon him another truth, the necessity of dying, which made the most lively impression on the vicar of the diocese of Apt. More anxious to meet death in the character of a true priest, than to live a dastard apostate, he had the resolution to mount into the pulpit, and make his retraction in these terms: "The prospect of absolute want determined me to take the oath: but though they have named me two livings, I had rather beg my bread, than accept of either of them. When I enjoyed my revenues, I was not unmindful of the poor, I hope you will not now be unmindful of me."

Frequent were the homages paid by parishioners to these retractions: and there were instances of their flocking round their curate to entreat him to remain amongst them, promising at the same time to supply all his wants. There were even whole villages in France, whose inhabitants undertook, by a general subscription, to support their exiled curates in England and these were never in want while the intercourse between the two nations remained open. In a short time these beneficent purposes were all defeated. The Jacobin clubs dispersed throughout the kingdom, redoubled their rage against the retracting priests, and sent out their banditti to persecute both pastor and parishioners: so that the curate was under the necessity, if he wished to ensure the tranquility of the parish, to consult his safety by a timely flight, or to lie somewhere concealed, and be privately maintained by the faithful.

The conduct of many conforming priests in a district of a diocese of Tours, may be stated to prove, that many retractions were prevented by fear. Knowing that one of their brethren was sick, they consulted together, and were of opinion, that they ought not to suffer the unhappy man to die in his sin, and be lost. They thought it even incumbent on them to forewarn him of the danger he was in. Of their own accord they send him a priest who had not taken the oath, and the sick man retracts. His unhappy counsellors had not resolution enough to follow his example, as long at least as they remained in health.

The bishops stood not in need of these retractions: there were many to whom the people of their dioceses, extremely anxious to have them remain in their dignities, had proposed to them to take the oath with any restrictions they might judge necessary. These prelates and among others, Mr. d'Argentré, bishop of Seez, though very sensible of these tokens of affection and attachment, were still apprehensive of giving a scandal, which these restrictions would not have prevented. Without showing any deference to error, they were resolved to devote themselves, entirely to the justice of their cause, and to encourage by their example, the firm and genuine spirit of Christianity. In reality the first appearance of the intruding bishops was for each of these faithful prelates a signal of persecution, by which they were driven to the necessity of either banishing themselves from their dioceses, or exposing their lives to imminent danger.

[VIII. Degree of persecution: banishing of bishops: priests first arrested.] To be driven from their episcopal palaces, in order to make room for the installation of the bishops of the new religion, as it was the beginning, so it was the least of their misfortunes. If they quitted not their diocese, if they endeavored to circulate pastoral letters for the instruction of their people, they were besieged both by day and night, by emissaries sent out either from the intruders, or the clubs, or by armed force commissioned by the magistrates. Their only asylum was to be found in the compassion of some honest citizen, who favored by the darkness of the night, protected them in their flight, procured them a boat to put out to sea in, or to embark on rivers, and through a thousand dangers, saw them safe landed on some hospitable shore. Thus, under the first assembly, Mr. de la Marche, bishop of St. Pol de Leon, was reduced to the necessity of flying to the hospitable shores of England, where he afterwards became the dispensator of all those charities, which a generous nation has so liberally bestowed on his unfortunate brethren. It was with the greatest indignation, that the intruders saw the success which had crowned the labors of this prelate, in whose diocese not above one or two of the ecclesiastics had taken the oath. Mr. de Cheylux, bishop of Bayeux, who had been under the necessity of going up to Paris, was on his return, in order to strengthen his clergy in their faith: knowing that he was to be betrayed on the road, and to be delivered up to the fury of an enraged populace, he remained not long in his diocese, and was happy in being able to arrive in Jersey. Mr. de la Ferronays, bishop of Lysieux, narrowly escaped from the hands of the banditti, whilst the municipal council was deliberating on his destiny. Mr. de Themines, bishop of Blois, was known to be attached to the true principles, and Gregoire his intruding successor, a most relentless tyrant. On this account it became soon expedient for him to make his escape down the Loire in the night, and embark for Spain. Before this, the palace of the bishop of Toulon had been pillaged, and having been personally threatened with the lamp-post, he had retired to Nice. A detail of all the dangers which most of the bishops passed through, in their dioceses, would much exceed the bounds prescribed for this narrative. Those of Mr. Treguier, of Vannes, the archbishop of Auch, and several others, were cited before the tribunals of their respective departments. The instructions they had given to the faithful, were their pretended crimes. In these a discovery was to be made of principles of an incendiary tendency: after the most severe scrutiny, nothing appeared but lessons of patience, peace, public order, and the sound principles of Christian faith. If these were to be deemed crimes by the revolutionists, they did not hesitate to plead guilty. A rational liberty to preach this faith, was the only privilege they petitioned for. Circumstanced as they were, they could not be suspected of any human views inimical to the state.

The tenor of their general conduct, all their instructions, spoke loudly and forcibly in their favor. "Only grant us," said they, "a peaceable enjoyment of the gospel, and the dogmas of our faith: suffer us to be faithful in our duty to God, and in the pastoral charges over our flocks, and you, shall find our submission satisfactory in every other walk of life. Let your new bishops enjoy the benefices of our churches, and your pensions. Moreover, withhold from us, if you please, at your own disposal, those annual sums, which your decrees have assigned us in recompense for those riches and benefices, which you have deprived us of. Though you should choose even to transfer these remnants of our fortunes from us to the conforming priests, and constitutional bishops, we will not repine. Deprived of every civil emolument, we shall still be happy in conducting the faithful in the paths of religion, by a constant performance of our gratuitous functions. May God, whose providence has charged us with these duties, see us fulfil them: and may our flocks, thus maintained in the principles of true religion, be finally saved through our ministry. This is the sum of all our wishes, these the sole conditions of that compact which we sue for with you."

These offers solemnly made in most of the pastoral instructions of the true bishops, and especially in those of Mr. de Themines, as they breathed a primitive spirit, of zeal and piety, must have challenged the admiration of the magistrates and intruders. These nevertheless pursued more vigorously every measure by which they could hasten the banishment of the faithful pastors from their dioceses, and thus preclude the impressions, which their virtues and instructions were sure to make upon the people.

[The imprisonment of the bishop of Sénez.] The ardor with which these measures were pursued, appeared nowhere more visibly, than in the persecution raised against Mr. de Bonneval, bishop of Sénez. This worthy prelate, as soon as he was apprised of the project that had been formed to separate him from his flock, opposed the intruder by whom he was threatened, with all the intrepidity of an apostle. As early as the month of August, 1790, he showed great activity in his endeavors to prevent a schism, both by private letters and public instructions. Already did he seem to have a presentiment of the conflicts he had to sustain against the errors of the times: and then even the constitutional magistrates might have been fully convinced of the resoluteness of his character, in these words, worthy of a Chrysostom, a Hilary, or an Ambrose. "My life is in the hands of man; but my soul belongs to God alone. If it be the will of the Lord to make a trial of his own, the eighteenth century as well as the first will have its martyrs." Afterwards, in the face of the usurper of his dignity, he declared publicly, that he would not abandon his diocese; and that he would remain with his flock, to maintain the faithful in the tenets and union of the church.

The intruders and their constitutional magistrates, well knew Mr. de Sénez to be a man of a most determined character, and that this resolution was not to be overcome but by false accusations and violence; they employed both. On the second of July, the mayor of his city forewarned him himself, that he was bound in prudence to quit it: and from other quarters he received certain information, that the next morning he would at least be most rudely insulted. His mother bathed in tears, and his friends all alarmed, threw themselves at his feet. Yielding at last to their solicitations, he consented to retire to the house of a private friend in the diocese. Apprised of the route he was to take, the municipal officers of Annot arrested him as a suspected person: numerous citizens offer bail, and by the constitutional laws he ought immediately to have been liberated: in open defiance of these laws the captive prelate is conducted to Digne, under the escort of twenty-four national guards. A report is given out, that they had discovered in his papers a plan of a counter-revolution, in twenty-five articles: this is proved to be false by subsequent legal inquiries, and by an examination of his papers. The department refuses to grant him a trial, though he is desirous to appear, and under the same escort he is sent back to Fort Seyne. Instead of murmurs and complaints, the joy and tranquility of the confessors of Jesus Christ appear on his countenance; and the people flocking round him, cry out, "This is not the countenance of a guilty man." Troops of banditti collected for the purpose, endeavor to counteract these impressions, by repeated shouts of, "To the lamp-post." The holy prelate rejoices in his sufferings, and is afflicted solely for the guilt of their enormities.

With all the humiliating show and publicity, with which malefactors are led to prison, there to rid the world of them and their crimes, this respectable bishop is ignominiously conducted through a great part of his diocese, to be confined in Fort Seyne. The unclouded serenity of his mind, his affability, his uniformly meek and tractable submission in all that he suffered, astonished even his guards. They were all amazement, when, after having yielded themselves to the hurry and fatigue of a long journey, and repairing after a short repose to the apartment where they had negligently confined him, apprehensive lest he had made his escape, they found him in the humble posture of fervent prayer, at three o'clock in the morning. Arrived at Fort Seyne, he is immediately put up in a bleak apartment, which having no windows, exposed him to all the intemperature of the weather. There he is precluded from every ray of human comfort. Generous friends make him a tender of their company, in order to dissipate the tediousness inseparable from the solitude of his situation: but he is allowed no other company but that of the national guards, who keep a strict watch over him both by day and night. In contradiction to the most explicit laws of the constitution, no specific charge is brought against him, till two days after his being arrested. By this charge all the accusations of complots immediately vanish and the only crime he is accused of by his judges is, that he had exercised episcopal functions in his own diocese, and persevered in retaining the title of bishop, even after the intrusion of him, whom laymen had preferred in his place, to the dignity of bishop of Sénez.

This decree was a subject of joy and comfort to Mr. de Bonneval, as by it he was most amply convinced, that the faithful discharge of his pastoral duties, in guarding his flock against the ravenous wolf, which had been led on against it by schism and heresy, was the only cause of all his persecutions. This satisfaction of his soul, did not screen his body from the injuries of the air. His face was burnt, his lips swollen and broken, and his eyes fatigued with the excessive heats of the dog-days: the rain, which fell in his chamber, had brought on rheumatic complaints; and violent head-aches augmented the distress of all his other infirmities. All this he supported for eight and twenty days, in expectation that the judges would cite him to their tribunal. In order at last to obtain this favor, he was obliged to write to the president of the assembly, and to the self-styled ecclesiastical committee. After fifty days imprisonment he received orders to be conducted before the district of Castellane. His passage to that town was the triumph of virtue in chains. Crowds of people drew together everywhere to see him pass by. Men, women, children, laymen and priests, prostrate themselves before him, kissed his habit, his pontifical ring, and even his feet: all asked his blessing, and all loudly declared him to be their father, their true, and only pastor.

But what most sensibly affected Mr. de Sénez, was the effect which his imprisonment and constancy had produced in those priests of his diocese, who, yielding to the terrors of persecution, had taken the oath of schism and heresy. Reanimated by his example, many who had fallen rose again, by a public retraction of their perjury. On his first entrance into his diocese, when on his return from Seyne, in the first of his parishes, the curate and vicar of Tarlonne beg to be introduced to him. Both of them unfortunately had taken the oath; and both then anxiously hasten to pay him the homage of a sincere conversion. Mr. de Sénez, overpowered with the fatigue of a nine hours journey, over a very mountainous country, and afflicted with rheumatic pains, had laid down on a mattress and began to doze. The penitent curate having obtained permission from the guards to see his bishop, emphatically addressed him in these words: "My lord, I am again worthy of you: I have solemnly retracted the oath that I had the misfortune to take!" Never had Mr. de Sénez been more agreeably awakened: rising from his couch he threw his arms round the curate, bathed in a flood of tears: "It is then you, my dear pastor: it is you whom I find again, and whom I embrace in our common faith! Oh! How much I congratulate with you, my dear friend, on your return to the church! In this moment I forget all my pains and afflictions, too happy, that what I have suffered has been useful to you." Thus the true pastor, a prisoner and in chains, brought back to the paths of salvation his sheep that had gone astray, whilst the intruder bishop, enjoying full liberty in his palace, and supported by all the public force, saw himself abandoned even by those who had been seduced by ignorance or violence.

Arrived at Castellane, Mr. de Sénez was for some time provisionally liberated. During this interval his devout conduct, and frequent visits to those churches which had not been infected with the schism, contributed greatly to the edification of the public. He was everywhere attended by the blessings of the people, though the tribunal had then very different views upon him. He appeared before his judges far more exulting in the declaration he had to make of his faith and conduct, than intimidated by all their threats. He never once had harbored a thought of denying, that he had either administered the sacraments, or conferred ordination on his levites. He avowed it; he did not deny it. "Called from above to conduct those souls which have been trusted to my care, and accountable for them at the tribunal of our Sovereign Judge, these are his own words written to the president and committee of the national assembly, I have willingly appeared before the tribunal of Castellane: and have made a conscientious declaration, that I firmly believe I hold my ministry from God, and not of men. Unconnected with every other interest, devoted to the service of this God alone, bishop of Sénez by his vocation, and invested with the character of his authority in the exercise of my sacred functions, I judged it incumbent on me not to refuse my levites the imposition of hands, to the faithful in general the sacrament of spiritual nourishment, to children who looked to me as their father, the bread of divine truths, the assistance and comforts of their faith. As long as my tongue, and my right arm shall be free, that shall evangelize, this shall bless my people."

It was not difficult for Mr. de Sénez to prove, that, whilst he abided by this rule of conduct, he had not offended against the laws of the national assembly: They dared not to accuse him of having ever offered the least violence to those who flying from his instructions might have chosen to follow those of the intruders. Whenever he inculcated a horror of apostasy, he was most religiously careful at the same time to enforce on the minds of the people a love of peace, a respect for public order, and a dutiful submission to the laws in every civil concern. Emboldened by innocence, he spoke to his judges with all the authority of an apostle, the tenderness of a father, and with all the interest of a pastor more desirous to reclaim those of his flock, who had gone astray from their faith, than to justify himself before the tribunal of the crimes falsely laid to his charge. The people assembled from all parts to hear his trial, admired his tranquility and courage. They beheld their apostle, their father in chains, and they shed tears of compassion. This was not unnoticed by the judges, and they were fearful of the event. By law they were obliged to pass sentence before they left the court: they transgressed this law, to put off to the next day a judgment which they durst not pronounce before so many witnesses of his innocence. The next day he was condemned to be banished: the only answer he returned was in the words of St. Cyprian, "Thanks be to God!" This sentence was to be confirmed by the judges of Barcelonette, and Mr. de Sénez was again delivered over to his guards to be conducted thither. All honest people were in the greatest consternation: he alone appeared unalterably calm and cheerful. Part of the people, and all his clergy, accompanied him to the gates of Castellane; and there this tender father of his flock, embracing his children with the warmest effusions of tenderness, took his leave with these words: "Adieu, my friends; force and violence may for some time separate our bodies, but it is not in the power of man to separate our souls, nor the faithful flock from the true pastor. I have been, I am, and will be your bishop to my last breath. Let us all be equally attached to truth, and the church of Jesus Christ."

Moved by compassion and tenderness, both the laity and clergy, with tears in their eyes, again express in the most animated terms the bitterness of the grief which they feel for the loss of him, and solemnly swear to him, and to that church, whose bishop and confessor he is, an eternal fidelity. They prostrate themselves at his feet, and for the last farewell conjure him to bless them: he raises his hand up to heaven, he fervently implores the divine Being to bestow upon them the gifts of fidelity and constancy in their faith and holy conduct, and having blessed them, he delivers himself up to his guards to continue his journey. Thus St. Chrysostom formerly quitted Constantinople, after having fortified against a schism the faithful, and priests of his diocese.

The bishop of Sénez, escorted by a troop of horse, was obliged to repass the mountains and return to Barcelonette. On his arrival a general amnesty stopped all further proceedings before that tribunal. Nevertheless other persecutions raised against him continued with such an unrelenting fury, that finding it impossible to return to his diocese, he retired Nice, where he where he found many of his brethren banished for the same cause. "The impious will not believe it," says he in a letter from thence, but misfortunes may have their charms. My enemies have deprived me of everything most dear to me. I have preserved my religion and honor."

[Sentence passed on the bishop of Gap.] Mr. la Broue de Vareilles, bishop of Gap, was treated by his judges with less severity. He had previously acquainted the intruder bishop, that, if ever he assumed to himself that authority, which the church alone can confer, he would put the laws of that church in execution against him. Afterwards he actually excommunicated him for having published dispensations solely within the jurisdiction of the lawful pastor. The intruder and his counsel made no reply to this censure, but cited Mr. de Vareilles to appear before a lay tribunal. They did not appear but by their attorney: Mr. de Vareilles appeared in person. His first declaration was, that he did not admit lay magistrates to be competent judges in the case before them. The sentence he had passed on the intruder was simply an ecclesiastical censure, which affected only the soul of the guilty person. He observed that it was very extraordinary, that the intruders even should appeal to a lay tribunal against a spiritual censure. But those men of the new church had no other arms but those of force, to oppose to the truths of religion.

Mr. de Vareilles then gave in an account of his faith and conduct, which he demonstrated to be conformable to religion, to that authority which he had received from Jesus Christ, and to his duty, by which he stood charged to preserve his diocese from false pastors. The intruders moreover accused him of having distributed papal briefs. These briefs contained nothing but lessons of faith, which it was the duty of every bishop to make known to the faithful, to confirm them in truth by the authority of the head of the church. The magistrates themselves were grieved at the accusation. They were all perfectly acquainted with Mr. de Vareilles, and well knew that his conduct had been the most prudent, and his endeavors the most earnest for the preservation of peace and order in his diocese. They admired his modesty and tranquility, and were unwilling to condemn him. They thought it nevertheless necessary to screen themselves from the fury of the intruders, by making them some concessions. The aim of these was to have Mr. de Vareilles banished; but his judges had for him too much respect and attachment to wish him to be at a distance from them. He was therefore that time acquitted, after having been fined in a sum of six hundred livres to be distributed to the poor, as they well knew that was the most agreeable and habitual use of his fortune.

A conforming curate had joined the intruders, and poured out a torrent of abuse and calumny. Mr. de Vareilles suffered patiently the abuse, proved the calumnies and entreated his judge to forget them as he did. He was constant in his refusal of any indemnifications which they seemed disposed to grant him, returned God thanks for the pardon he had been able to obtain for the calumniator, and that it remained still in his power to labor in his diocese for the salvation of souls, at a time when the violence of persecution had driven most of the other pastors from their flocks.

This same year the national assembly astonished the Christian world by an act of impiety, which in extravagant malignity far exceeded all the persecutions and banishments of the ministers of religion. On the highest eminence in Paris stands a majestic temple, dedicated to St. Genevieva, the ancient patroness of that capital of France: a monument lately finished, at the immense expense of more than eighty millions of livres, and forty years labor. The contemplation of this august fabric naturally feasted the mind of the devout Christian with the consolatory idea, that he lived in an age that was to be highly distinguished by the munificent piety of the French nation.

Four naves joining in the form of a Greek cross, resembled the union of four immense temples, which from the four cardinal points of the world invited true adorers to a central altar, crowned by a magnificent dome. Around the interior of these naves the greatest masters of bas-relief had exhausted all their powers to collect under one general view all that had been interesting in religion from the origin of the world. In the higher nave the first parents of mankind, Moses, the prophets, and the kings of Juda, recalled to the recollection of the beholder, the law and prodigies of the first testament. Under the cupola of the dome was represented Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter, The Roman Pontiffs received them from Peter, and transmitted them in an uninterrupted succession from the beginning of Christianity. On the right were the martyrs, patriarchs and doctors of the oriental, and on the left the heroes and holy bishops, of the occidental church. Facing the central altar, the fourth nave presented to France its Denises, Hilaries, and all that was sacred in the records of its ecclesiastical history. Over the altar stately columns of porphyry, with ornaments of massive gold, were designed to support a rich canopy, where, reposed amidst rubies and emeralds, the pious ashes of a virgin, whom, from the humble walks of a shepherdess, an extraordinary sanctity and numerous miracles had raised to the distinguished rank of protectress of the kings, and capital of the French empire. Under an immense portico, rivalling in beauty and elegance the master-pieces of ancient or modern Rome, the sculptured virtues of St. Genevieva challenged a reverence and respect for that illustrious virgin, in whose honor the august monument had been raised. Hell was jealous of the sacred pile.

At a time when the world was not so perverse as to disown the existence of a supreme and sovereign power over mortals, the being jealous of the true God had conjured up everywhere phantoms of gods in hatred of him, whose reign is uncontrolled throughout the boundless expanse of the universe. In these latter times this enemy of the attributes and perfections of God, hebetating the minds of a numerous sect of sophists with the stupor of consummate depravity, had planned a scholastic system, teaching the art of either denying or hating this divine Being. The devil wished to have temples erected for atheists, and the national assembly furnished them. It had decreed for its great men all the pomp and triumph of an apotheosis of ancient Rome, and its great men were those, whose most daring impiety and abandoned profligacy had qualified them to be the leading heroes of the revolution.

In the flower of his age, and in the midst of the projects of his rebellion, died Mirabeau. The assembly went into mourning, and decreed, that the first great man of France was he, who first advised the destruction of religion as a necessary step towards effecting a revolution. It also enacted, that the most superb monument crested in France to God and his saints, should be converted into a mausoleum for those who had most openly declared themselves enemies of both: that France, instead of Genevieva, should reverence in the most magnificent of its temples Mirabeau, and all those whose hatred for the throne and altar had rendered them worthy of an equal respect.

By virtue of this decree, the genuine offspring of Satan or Condorcet, the names of God and Genevieva in the frontispiece were obliterated, and the cross taken down. The chisel of hatred mutilated or destroyed, at the immense expense of eleven hundred thousand livres, the master pieces of art in the bass-reliefs, which had been consecrated by the chisel of religion. Never before had the assembly made so scandalous a use of the national treasure, and never had it shown less regret for having squandered so great a sum: The emblems of God, and the images of his apostles, were replaced by garlands, standards of rebellion, and trophies of irreligion.

Then only was this temple deemed worthy to receive the remains of the great men of the assembly. Then that man, whom France not long before had blushed to have produced; that man, whose heart morally and physically corrupted had been consumed by an ignominious putrefaction, which ultimately had pervaded the whole system of his body; that man, in whom public justice ought to have punished, violated hospitality, rapes and rapines committed by force of arms, and the assassins poniard lifted up against the victims of his perfidious and avaricious amours; that man whom his judges regretted they had not delivered up into the hands of the executioner, who had obliged his monarch to repent ever having been able to grant him a reprieve, and rescue him from the scaffold; that man, the same of his mother, the torment of his father, the terror of his king, and the bane of all faith and religion, was carried in triumph, and placed on an altar by those very men who had been stamped with the infamy of having been his brethren, and had been his accomplices in all his crimes, both against the altar and the throne. The avenging hand of God had struck him, and plunged his soul in the abyss of hell, when his cadaverous body in the car of ovation, perfumed by the incense of impiety, and attended by immense crowds of citizens, received all the honors of patriotic worship. The place which covered these impure remains, was not however to bear his name. By the decrees of the national assembly it was to be called a Pantheon; but by public indignation a Pandemonion.

Seventy years consumed in blasphemies, sophisms, sarcasms, falsehoods, and a virulent hatred of Christ and his saints, had placed Voltaire at the head of all the impious sects of the age. His disciples complained of the obscurity of the place which contained his ashes, twenty leagues distance from Paris, and solicited for him the honor of an apotheosis. The merits of the whole collective body of impiety had not as great a title to this new triumph, as Voltaire himself. Never before had the abuse of great talents served so efficaciously the cause of irreligion: never had man instilled with so much art the poison of error and vice, strewed the paths of falsehood and corruption with so many flowers, debauched youth with so many charms, made so many apostates, ruined so many souls, or caused so much affliction in the church. His pen was the sword of Mahomed in the west. All the impious wits of the day acknowledged him to be their father, as he had been the child and disciple of all the sophists of past ages. The triumph of Voltaire was the triumph of all the schools the declared enemies of Jesus Christ. All this had been sanctioned by the decrees of the national assembly. Impious deputies, Jacobin clubs, hordes of banditti, and their blind followers filled up the train, and France now groans under the load of impiety and profligacy, without having the power or resolution to shake it off.

The Hercules of sophists, the uncontrollable Rousseau, obstinately persevering to combat those sacred truths, which he professed to admire, but had too much pride to submit to, had also his titles, and very strong titles to the apotheosis of incredulity. This had also been decreed to him by the assembly. His ashes were preserved in the elysium of Girardin. A respect for that property, and for the worship which his disciples paid him there, was the only obstacle which precluded him from the honors of the Pantheon.

[New measures taken against the priests: refusal of their pensions.] The intruders of the constitutional church, were witnesses of all these distinguished triumphs of impiety and atheism. At a time when it remained doubtful by what decrees the religion of Christ was the most outraged, by those who changed his temples into theatres and haunts of profligacy, or by those who placed upon his altars Voltaire and Mirabeau, the intruders and conformists of the new church were not the less industriously employed in inculcating into the minds of the people, a thorough persuasion, that a renewal of the moral conduct and piety of the primitive Christians, was the grand object of the revolution. The most active measures were adopted for banishing the former priesthood; and districts, banditti, and clubs having been excited against the true pastors, already as early as the month of August and September, these had all been driven from their dioceses. Still the bare existence even of this clergy was a thorn in the sides of false politicians, and impious intruders. The epoch of the twentieth of June, the fatal voyage of Louis XVI, so unfortunately arrested at Varennes, had intercepted every ray of a comfortable hope.

Already in a prodigious number of deposed curates, bishops driven from their dioceses, or clergymen deprived of their benefices, avarice had discovered men, to whom a small part of their former effects had been assigned for their subsistence. Whatever spirit of economy had dictated that allowance, an exact calculation was still made of all the millions that would be necessary for the payment of the pensions of the plundered clergy. Their presence alone, it was not difficult to foresee, would continually reproach the people with having changed their religion. Already had the Jacobins concerted measures to diminish the number of so many priests. The agents appointed for the payment of the pensions conducted themselves in such a manner, that it was too easy to see they had received secret orders to create delays, and distress the pensioners by want. The slightest pretext of incivism was deemed a sufficient reason for absolute refusal of payment to some; for others, the formalities they were to go through were inconceivable: and when they were complied with, innumerable other difficulties were started. A rude answer frequently put off to the next day, a week, or sometimes several months men who had been left destitute of every other resource, and whom we have seen reduced to the necessity of receiving alms for their daily maintenance, If they applied again on the day appointed, they were told that no remittances had come from the treasury. Insolent agents answered, that then they had no time: and brutal ones often added insult and derision to further delays. It was a melancholy sight to behold: venerable pastors, aged men bending under the weight of absolute want, crowds of priests waiting at the doors of the agents, silent and fasting, under every pressure of extreme distress. Though cruelly humiliating, many were under the absolute necessity of submitting to this mode of relief; whilst others, shocked at the unworthy treatment, renounced their pensions. But the constancy of the clergy was not to be shaken by either shame or distress: though they knew that all the conformists were regularly paid, without meeting with any injuries or hardships, they were not on this account the more induced to be guilty of perjury. On the departure and return of the king, the priests so faithful to the dictates of their consciences, were everywhere exposed to new insults and outrages. Men, who having been shut up their whole life time in their distant villages, had never even seen the court, were accused of being leagued with it in conspiracies against the nation. Almost everywhere they were obliged to abscond, till the first fury caused by the effort of a prince to fly from his imprisonment had abated. These commotions were of a longer duration in the departments of Finisterre and Mayenne.

[The first imprisonment of the priests at Brest.] In consequence of an order issued out by the first department, guards and banditti disperse themselves through the towns and country: the curates, vicars, other non-conforming priests are everywhere arrested as suspicious persons; and are hurried away and crowded into a Convent of Carmes at Brest. Many, and among others F. Elisaeus, provincial of the Carmes, do not arrive thither without having several times been in imminent danger of losing their lives. That religious man was well known to have rendered the most eminent services to his neighbors in all that canton. Mr. Squazen, curate of St. Pierre, was in still greater danger: his pursuers had already taken down the fatal lantern, when he was rescued by the guard, and conveyed to prison the moment they were fitting the cord round his neck. About the end of June, seventy of these pastors were subjected to the savage guard of forty armed ruffians, self-styled patriots, who brutishly harassed them day and night, both in the church, and in their apartments.

In the meantime had been raised up against the prisoners the scum of the port, partly made up of liberated galley-slaves, whose confinement generally contributes more to the depravity of their future conduct, than to the expiation of their former crimes. The magistrates of Brest were aware, that in a short time, they would not be able to control so ferocious a rabble, and petitioned the department, that the priests might be removed to a place of greater security. Their petition was rejected. The atrocious d'Expilly, intruder bishop of Quimper, thought Brest a proper place for their confinement. As yet a legislator, he dispatched from his committee the orders of a tyrant, and insisted on their not being removed to any other place. This letter had all the force of a law. He did not charge them with any crime: for the only one they could possibly be made to appear guilty of, was that they refused to acknowledge the lawfulness of his intrusion. Their imprisonment was considerably prolonged with the dreadful prospect of every day being probably their last. But the moment for the great hecatomb was not as yet come. The king, a prisoner in the Thuilleries, having at last sanctioned the new French constitution, the national assembly published an amnesty, which itself and its banditti alone stood in need of. The departments of Finisterre would not allow the public benefit to be extended to the priests of Brest. No formality of public justice had preceded their arrestation, no crime had been specified, no judge had been commissioned to try them, and yet the department would have them alone excepted from the general amnesty. By some of its members it was at last made sensible of the inhuman severity of this proceeding, and a commissary was appointed. Having assembled the venerable confessors, he addressed to them a long discourse embittered with the vilest calumnies, and the most abusive threats. In all the functions of a humane magistrate, those moments must be the sweetest in which he restores falsely impeached innocence to its former liberty. This sentiment was not congenial to the feelings of the commissary. The majestic silence of the prisoners, under all the storms of his calumnies, only added new fuel to his rage: but in spite of all his invectives, sentence was to be passed: and by virtue of the general amnesty they were set at liberty. The only consolation afforded the orator was in reading the decree of the department, by which they were absolutely forbidden to return to their respective homes, their parents, and friends. Thus was the amnesty for them the beginning of their exile, even then holding out to them the uncertain prospect of life or death. The law by which passports had been ordered, was then abolished for all. The district insisted on its still being in force, against these unfortunate priests, and they were obliged to go and receive their passports at the other extremity of the town. On the road crowds of banditti rushed in upon them from every quarter, and every moment they had reason to apprehend that they had only been liberated from their prison to fall a sacrifice to an unprincipled mob. Providence abated for a while the fury of the multitude, and these persecuted men retired from a town, which might justly have been accounted the center of revolutionary rage, if there had not been a Marseilles and a Paris. The pious inhabitants of the country, actuated by very different sentiments, waited impatiently for their enlargement. As soon as the worthy priests appeared, they all pressed forward to receive them with open arms. Bestowing on them every blessing, and every token of compassion, they hospitably offered them their houses for an asylum, and the grateful shepherds mingled their tears with those of their faithful flocks. But the day was not far off, when other decrees were to rend asunder these bonds of mutual comfort and happiness.

The spirit of persecution was equally outrageous in Anjou and Maine. The administrative bodies of Maine and Loire issued out orders for the troops of the line, and the national guards of the departments, to seize all the arms they should find in the houses of the nobility both in town and country, and especially to conduct to Angers all the non-conforming priests whom they should discover on their march. Peaceable in their retirement, a hundred of those priests were laid violent hands on by these parties of soldiers, without ever having in the least suspected that they should be arraigned as authors of the king's flight. Surrounded by guards, who continually poured out upon them torrents of imprecations, railleries, and threats, they were treated with the same severity as the greatest criminals, and no sooner arrived at Angers than they were thrown into prison, where all intercourse between their relations and them was cut off, where avaricious jailors allowed them no bread but at an exorbitant price, and where national guards with bayonets fixed added the most savage treatment to the rigor of their prison.

At Chateau Gonthier in the department of Mayenne, two intruders were very solicitous, that all non-conforming priests in their town and district should be treated with equal severity. The municipal officers, dreading the power and virulence of the Jacobin clubs, durst not refuse to comply with their solicitations. Mr. Brillet a tanner, Mr. Hommeau a public writer, and Mr. Perrotin a goldsmith, were the only three who had virtue and courage enough to oppose the torrent of this iniquitous tyranny. Sixty priests were hurried away, and confined in the cells of a Benedictine convent. The guards were doubled; lest they should make their escape. The town was illuminated at night, and during the day sentinels had orders to fire on all those priests, who should even appear at the windows. All charitable persons, who wished to comfort them in their distress, were insulted. The mayor showed himself at the convent, but it was only to add fresh outrages to their confinement, after some time they were allowed to take the air for two hours in a lower court, and at last to walk in the garden. Some friends fortunately warned them, that this last indulgence was only meant as a snare: and that their enemies were contriving to drop in their walks counterfeited letters, in order to have fresh articles of accusation against them. This calumny defeated, a report was spread that the priests of Laval had set fire to the town; the banditti were immediately ready with their hatchets to assassinate the priests of Chateau Gonthier, when a courier arrived from Laval, and contradicted the report.

The venerable curate of Athée, in the district of Anjou, Mr. Volgerard, had been about the same time confined for six weeks in the dungeon of Craon: and it was owing entirely to his infirmities, and the instances of his physician, that the irons were at last struck off his hands and feet. His piety and resignation had made him to be respected even by his guards. The only crime laid to his charge was that he had prevented schism and impiety from penetrating into his parish. His faith and resolution confounded his judges: he had received his pardon, and was set at liberty, when the very same day, by an order of the district, he was sent back to prison, with thirteen of his brethren, accused of having favored the escape of the king, because they refused to take the oath of the intruders.

These prisoners with those of Brest were only released, when the assembly, after having obliged the king to receive the new code, published a general pardon for all crimes against the revolution. The legislators seemed unwilling to finish their sessions, before they had committed a crime which was not likely to furnish them with new titles to the amnesty of nations. Notwithstanding the most solemn renunciation of all foreign conquests, all possible means had been devised to wrest from the Pope Avignon and the Comtat. This seizure was originally moved by Bouche, and had been a long time debated. Supported by the superior arguments of Mr. de Clermont de Tonnerre, and by the energetic eloquence of Mr. l'Abbé Maury, justice and national decorum were for a while triumphant. On the 14th of May, 1791, the assembly decreed, that Avignon and the Comtat were not integrant parts of the French empire. Nevertheless Bouche and the Jacobins could not prevail upon themselves to abandon this prey. That the sovereign pontiff of the Catholic religion should be in possession of states lying within France, was an idea insupportable to a set of men, who were meditating still severer strokes against that religion. It was said that the sabers and canons of the banditti would force the assembly to annul that decree. The savage cruelties committed by the ruffians sent into the Comtat were extremely oppressive; and petitions, which were falsely said to express the general wish of the people, were at last sent up to the assembly, praying for an union of that country to France. It was then declared in open defiance of the most solemn oaths, contracts, and the just titles of ages, that, if ever a province once refused to acknowledge its lawful sovereign, this was a sufficient reason for another power to take possession of it. On the 14th of September this policy of Bouche, Pethion, Camus, and Rabaud de St. Etienne dictated a new decree, and the assembly decreed Avignon and the Comtat to be united to France.

Never was a conquest made with more infamy, and never was usurpation supported by more atrocities. For a long time also Avignon was less in the power of France than in that of the army which the Jacobins had employed against it. The ferocity of that army is not to be paralleled in history. Never before had there been an instance of legions being formed of men, the least wicked of whom had been guilty of crimes that ought to have been punished by the hangman, men, who even styled themselves by the name of banditti, and who bore that name in their colors and hats, lest they should be confounded with the honest members of society. Their chief was one Jourdan. That name is expressive of a tiger, who kills to quench his thirst in blood, and continues to kill when that thirst is quenched, because killing is his greatest pleasure, and the spilling of blood the most congenial to his ferocious instinct. The first essay of his revolutionary fury, on the 6th of October, had acquired him the name of cut-throat. In conjunction with him the tyrants of Avignon were Tournal and Lécuyer. Under that formidable triumvirate the churches were all pillaged, the sacred vessels stolen, the sanctuaries broken down, and the prisons crowned with devoted victims. Lécuyer was killed in one of those churches, whose altar he had destroyed, and at the very moment of time in which his banditti were employed in the plunder of a pious establishment, where the disconsolate widow and orphan had deposited their last pledge. The fury of Jourdan had marked for destruction those citizens, who previously shut up in close prisons, could the least have contributed to the death of the wretch he pretended to revenge. A deep pit was opened to receive the dead bodies, and cartloads of sand were brought to cover them: the hour was appointed for the massacre, and six hundred prisoners confined in the castle were to be sacrificed.

A virtuous priest, one of those men whom the empire of sanctity holds up to veneration on earth as blessed in heaven; Mr. Nolhac, formerly rector of the noviciate of the Jesuits at Toulouse, then in the eightieth year of his age, and for thirty years past curate of St. Symphorien, of that parish, which he had preferred to all others, because it was a parish of poor people, Mr. Nolhac, who for thirty years past had been in that town the father and refuge of all the indigent, the comforter of the afflicted, the counsel and friend of all honest citizens, though repeatedly urged by his friends, refused to quit them after the arrival of the Jacobin banditti, and Jourdan. He never could make up his mind to abandon his parishioners, and especially those whose confidence he enjoyed: he would not suffer them to be deprived of their pastor in the first confusion of the schism, and much less so, when, under the tyranny of the Jacobins, they were bereft of every comfort of religious duties. Martyrdom, the glory of spilling his blood for Jesus Christ, for his church, and for the faithful, was the final accomplishment of the most ardent wishes he had ever formed in life, sentiments, with which he had inspired all those, whom he had directed in the path of perfection. His whole life had been one continued martyrdom, concealed under a serenity of countenance, peace of conscience, and angelic comforts. Naturally of a strong constitution, he had been able to support all the fatigue, watching, and activity of a pastor, together with the penitential life of an anchoret, daily employed before the rising of the sun in the meditation of divine truths, daily visiting the sick and poor, and never quitting them without adding to spiritual comforts some temporal assistance, which the confidence of the faithful multiplied in his hands, always poor in his own regard and rich with regard to others, it was time for him to consummate the sacrifice of a life, which had been totally devoted to charity and his duty to God. His last moments were sanctified and comforted by one of those prodigies, with which providence has sometimes favored chosen souls.

Mr. Nolhac, whose sanctity till then had been respected even by the banditti, was confined in the castle the eve of the day on which the six hundred victims were to be sacrificed. His appearance was for all those persecuted persons, who were perfectly acquainted with him, and who had all the greatest respect for him, that of a consoling angel. His first words were those of an apostle of souls, sent to prepare them to appear before the sovereign judge of the living and the dead. "I am come to die with you, my children; we shall all soon appear together in the presence of God." Thanks to his providence for having sent me to prepare your souls to appear before his tribunal. Every moment is precious. To-morrow, perhaps to-day, we shall be no longer in this world; let us therefore dispose ourselves by a sincere repentance to be happy in the next. Add to the hope I have of being received into the bosom of God, the happiness of rendering you all worthy of his divine mercy." At these words they all prostrate themselves at his feet, and embrace him as their father. Worthily disposed by a sincere repentance, they all receive the sacrament of penance by his administration, with that tenderness and compassion, which he always had for sinners. That indescribable pleasure, that peace which God alone can give, when he has ratified in heaven the absolution given by his priest on earth, banished all marks of fear and shone bright on every countenance, when the banditti called out the first victims of their fury. On the right and left of the prison gate stood two executioners, who with bars of massive iron, knocked down the prisoners as they were ordered to advance forward. Their bodies were then delivered over to other ruffians, who tore and disfigured them with their sabers, that they might not afterwards be known by their friends and children; or finally, were all promiscuously hurled into a pit called the ice-house. In the interior prison Mr. Nolhac exhorted, embraced, and encouraged all as they were called out, and had the happiness to be presented before God the last of those six hundred souls, which had all preceded him in heaven, the joyful harbingers of his heroic zeal, and unalterable constancy.

Afterwards, when the banditti were dispersed, and the people were able to search the pit for the bodies, all were anxious to discover that of their common father. It had been pierced with fifty wounds, and was easily discovered by his clerical dress and a crucifix on his breast. All contended to be possessed of some part of his garments, and it was necessary during eight days to expose his remains to the concourse and veneration of the public. The perjurer, rebel and apostate, Mulot, sent by the assembly, to take possession of Avignon, was unavoidably a spectator of those homages paid to a priest, whose life and death were a distinguished condemnation of perjury, rebellion and apostasy.

The news of the massacre at Avignon filled all Paris with horror; and especially, the assassination of the venerable pastor of St. Symphorien, raised a general indignation. It was then the eighteenth of October, and though the new legislators had already taken their seats, I have ascribed this event to the reign of the constituent assembly. For its history is indebted entirely to them. They made all the previous dispositions, and prepared the means. It was their achievement. Be theirs all the remorse and infamy that will ever attend it. The reign of their successors will furnish many, more atrocities for the indignation of mankind.
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PART II.





Persecution of the Clergy and of the Church, under the second Assembly called National, to the 10th of August, 1792.



[Novelty and other marks of the constitutional religion.] The members of the constitutional religion might now consider it as legally established in France: its novelty alone marked it with the stigma of reprobation. Instead of deriving its origin from Jesus Christ, it was the work of the legislators of the day. Camus was the first doctor, Talleyrand the first consecrator, D'Expilly the first bishop of this new religion. Its tenets concerning the sacerdotal mission, the spiritual power, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the chief bishop, and all bishops, the evangelical virtues, were proscribed by the Pope and bishops, who are the legitimate judges in what regards faith. Confined within its own pale, not joined in communion with the Pope and other Catholic sees throughout the world, she stood alone, Established on the ruins of a Catholic, apostolic and Roman church, she could not lawfully apply to herself any of these titles; because truth cannot be established on the destruction of truth. In a word, her appearance was as novel and extraordinary as the revolution to which she owed her birth.

[Constitutional writings in favor of their religion.] A new religion, supported alone by human authority, is so evidently a false a religion, that the constitutional clergy left no stone unturned to screen themselves from this reproach. In the different works published in their defense, they endeavored to persuade the people, that the essence of religion remained unchanged; that the interior discipline continued the same; that the exterior discipline alone had undergone some alteration.

To this the Catholics answered, as they had always done on similar occasions, that they were not acquainted with any dogmas concerning the decisions of the church, some of which were more, others less necessary to be believed; that although the distinct knowledge of some may be less necessary to salvation, there is not one, to which, when known, we are at liberty to refuse our assent, when the church has spoken; because the principle on which any one is grounded, viz. that the gates of hell shall not prevail against the church, holds equally for all its decisions: it being evident that we could no longer depend on the infallibility of the church, if hell had prevailed against it once. In a word, the doctrines of the constitutionalists on this subject destroys the rule of faith.

As to the distinction of an interior and exterior discipline, the Catholics observed that it was absurd, discipline being neither more nor less, than the laws of the church for its government; the acts of which are not less exterior than those of civil government. The Catholics added, that the church being established by Christ as a real society, whose object is salvation, she must necessarily be invested with that power which the gospel gives to her pastors, of governing the faithful, and enacting laws for them, and directing them in those exterior acts which regard salvation; that moreover, nothing is more properly interior, than the power which the assembly arrogates to itself, when it gives to some, and takes from others, the spiritual jurisdiction in the dioceses and parishes, which includes the authority necessary to direct the consciences of the faithful, to absolve sinners, and to administer the sacraments.

The constitutionalists cited historical facts, which seemed to prove, that metropolitans and bishoprics had been created by secular princes; the Catholics showed, that when princes interfered, it was only in what concerned their revenues and temporal rights: the rest being regulated by the Pope or by councils.

The constitutionalists objected, that the laws were to be obeyed by all who did not choose to pass for rebels; the Catholics replied, that they submitted to the laws when they were confined to their proper object, civil concerns. That it did not belong to the secular power to meddle in spirituals. The apostles neither obeyed the synagogues, nor the emperors, where religion was concerned; and yet the apostles were not rebels.

The constitutionalists farther observed, that they were in the church, and did not desire to leave it; that the Pope could not force them out of it; that he had not then ventured to excommunicate them. It was answered, that whoever conspires against his country, and joins her enemies to overturn the laws, will no longer be acknowledged by his country as a citizen; he will only be viewed in the light of an alien, an enemy. The same holds good with regard to the church. It is true that Pius VI, ever guided by wisdom and paternal goodness, has not as yet pronounced the final sentence; but you should reflect, that the sentence does not constitute the crime. The deserter has ceased to be a citizen, before the sentence of condemnation is pronounced. You have deserted; you have quitted the church, by abandoning her pastors and doctrines. The Pope and our bishops have declared this sufficiently. They have punished you by a first sentence, and if they have suspended the last, they have not by that declared you innocent: they only wait to see whether you will force them to punish obstinacy in guilt: consequently their conduct supposes your crime and desertion.

The constitutionalists, unable to answer such simple and clear reasoning, had recourse to the chapter of hard words. In particular, they charged the Catholic clergy with opposing the constitution, because it had deprived them of their revenues and privileges. The Catholics answered, that when they opposed the new laws, when they meddled with spirituals, they did not reject the new French constitution, or the laws concerning temporals. That by giving up their pensions, for the sake of religion, they proved to the world, that religion was dearer to them than their tithes or their revenues. That they had only done their duty when they defended their possessions, for which they were but trustees, and consequently obliged to transmit them to their successors. That it might even be said, they had not done all they ought to have done: for that after all, their revenues belonged likewise to the poor; their immunities were the privileges of the poor; having been given on condition of the clergy's sharing with the poor a great part of their revenues. They might therefore have entered a solemn protest, at least in favor of the poor. That this was not done, for fear of irritating men who would have pretended they did not understand it, at the same time they were inspiring the lower ranks with a detestation of the clergy, who endeavored to promote the dearest interests of the poor.

The public has been told, that the ecclesiastical revenues are at the disposal of the nation: how comes it then that the title deeds are silent on this subject, and that they only speak of gifts to the church? Notwithstanding the strange decisions, which have adjudged the patrimony of the church to the nation, the nation has not gained by such decrees. Were ecclesiastical possessions public property, the nation would be obliged, in strict justice, to comply with the intentions of the founders, by supporting the public worship of the ministers of the altar in a decent manner, and giving the superfluities to the poor. A very different use has been made of them; what was foretold at the time has come to pass. When the sacred vessels were seized, your gold disappeared, when you sold our possessions, your crowns vanished.

Now the churches are exposed to sale, the bells melted down, not even the widow's mite remains. A more barefaced robbery has not been committed, than the history of mankind has recorded hitherto; and by a just judgment of heaven, France is become the poorest of nations. The French clergy sigh over the misfortunes of their country, which might have been prevented, by accepting the voluntary sacrifices which they offered; those who were in power grasped at everything, and seized at whatever they could lay hold of. The consequence has been, that all is squandered away, and that their debts and miseries go on increasing. Not content with stripping the clergy of their temporal goods, these men insist on a farther sacrifice, that of their faith. The clergy can only repeat, what they have said already, compliance is impossible.

These answers of the clergy carried conviction with them; they might consequently have made some impression on the people: to prevent this, the constitutionalists did what they could to hinder their spreading. Not daring to make a direct attack on the liberty of the press, Catholic booksellers were molested, their shops pillaged; parcels containing books and journals, which might serve to open the people's eyes, were seized: those who had the Pope's briefs, the bishop's letters, or other works of that kind were persecuted. On the other side, the municipalities and districts, printed at their own expense, the writings of the constitutional clergy, and distributed them gratis to the people, who frequently refused to read what came from the other side, under the pretext that they were aristocratic productions. In spite of the artifices of the constitutionalists, all those who were moderately well informed, were convinced that the decrees of the first assembly, on the constitution of the clergy, were absolutely contrary to the ancient religion. The proofs of this were so evident, that they made some impression even on priests whose behavior was the most irregular, when they had not shaken off their belief. A striking instance of this occurred in the diocese of Rennes. The municipal officers seeing that so many priests refused to take the civic oath, and the livings which were offered them, sent for an ecclesiastic of a blasted character, who had been often punished by his bishop, and at length suspended from all his functions. At least, said they, this man will swear, and we may give him the cure of one of our parishes. As soon as the ecclesiastic makes his appearance, the oath is tendered to him, he refuses to take it; whereupon they exclaim with astonishment; what, Sir, do you refuse? Yes, gentlemen, I know what you mean; you have reason to be surprised. I am a wicked priest, and have given much scandal; however my faith still remains. This is the only avenue to salvation, which is not shut. I will take care it shall continue open.

In short, Camus certainly knew his own work when he said, I admire these good folks, who have allowed us to change their religion, without perceiving what we were about.

It might however be said, that those of the lower ranks in France who had changed their religion, were either the most deeply sunk in ignorance, or of the most vicious morals. Among the citizens, who being in more easy circumstances, might have been supposed to be better instructed, there were several, who seemed to follow the new religion: but these were men, whom a jealousy of the nobles, and false ideas of liberty, had thrown into the revolution party. The changes made in religion, were less an object of conviction to such men, than a party affair. They had put on the uniform of the national guards, and either from blindness, or fear of passing for aristocrats, adhered to the system of the day. Had they been left to their own choice, they would have confined the revolution to civil objects; neither did they see very clearly, that the new order of things did promise better times.

The French nobility made haste to reach Coblentz, there to rally under the banner of the king's brother, and revenge the loss of their titles and estates. They were all of too elevated sentiments to favor cowardly apostates. Some of them saw in the rising of the people against them, the anger of an avenging God, who made them the instruments of their punishment, whom they had estranged from the practice of their religious duties by bad example. If but too few thought of reforming their opinions or their morals, according to the standard of the old religion, they all united in detesting the newfangled notions.

When the arm of the Almighty was stretched out over the clergy, it had great irregularities to punish; however even those whose lives were by no means a credit to religion, still retained the belief of the gospel. All the impious priests, the hardened with Torné, the cowardly with Gobel, the hypocrites with Lamouret; all that were capable of becoming apostates with Brienne, joined the church of reprobation. The progress of error plunged them deep in the abyss of depravation and hardened them. The persecution had the most happy effects on the sound part of the clergy. It added to the zeal of the fervent; it called to repentance those whose morals were not as pure as their faith, and grace sometimes operated wonderful changes. Prelates who before displayed all the luxury of rich temporal lords, humbled themselves under the yoke of evangelical simplicity; men who had endeavored, to become rich in the church, thought it an honor to become poor for the cause of God; priests who had sought the enjoyments of the world, embraced a penitential life; the cross of Christ, without any mixture of worldly worship with that of faith, appeared to them more glorious; their souls purified by the tears of repentance, became strengthened. Faith had acted with the form of persecution. "I see," said one of these men, who before rather appeared a rich worldling, than a minister of the altar, "I see that almighty God calls us from the pride of grandeur and riches to the exercise of virtue, to a spiritual warfare, and that disengagement from the good things of this world, which distinguished the primitive Christians; we must prepare our souls by the sacrament of penance, by retirement, and meditation on the holy truths of the gospel."

These dispositions, which were become nearly general among the priests who had refused the oath, had transformed them into new men. Their behavior was far more regular and edifying: They resorted along with the bishops, to those houses in Paris where spiritual retreats were given, that they might become still more penetrated with religious truths, and obtain from heaven, by prayer, fasting, and penance, that strength which alone could support them, and give them that new life, to which they were called. In the scourges of their unhappy country they saw either the hand of their heavenly Father, chastising children he still loved and endeavored to reclaim, or those terrible judgments which deprive nations of the faith which they abuse. They beheld France either converted or in a state of reprobation. They beseeched heaven not to remove its blessings forever; and their regular conduct, their constancy in the religion of their forefathers, seemed to afford grounds to hope, that Providence which punished France, did not absolutely reject that unfortunate country; that the Father of mercies, would cleanse the people from their iniquities, enliven their faith, and not abandon them forever to heresy, schism, and impiety.

In proportion to the fervor with which the priests who were faithful to their God, solicited this return of faith and morality to their unhappy country, the impious contrivers of the mischief, were anxiously fearful that the apostasy of France would not be consummated. When they observed the number of the faithful, who adhered to the true pastors, they feared that Catholicity might rise from its ruins, and that edification and persuasion might in time destroy the work of violence, falsehood and terror. The Jacobins and the intruded clergy determined to carry the persecution to the utmost excess, when the meeting of the second assembly, called National, afforded them the means.

[Composition and plan of the second assembly.] The new legislators began their sessions in October 1791: it soon appeared that they would complete the work begun by their predecessors; in other words, that they would overturn both altar and throne. The late assembly had met with some opposition from a minority of above two hundred and fifty of the clergy, a large proportion of the nobility, and some members of the third order. They had to contend with zeal, talents, and unshaken resolution. In the second assembly there was scarcely a man distinguished by any regard for religion, or real talents: to supply the want of such, there was Isnard and Lacroix, enraged Jacobins; Brissot, whose exploits in the pillaging way have given rise to a new appellation for pickpockets; Francois de Chateauneuf, noted for his impiety; Condorcet an atheist; Lecoz, an intruder, Fauchet, a lunatic, Torné, an apostate; Chabot, a runaway friar. If France had not been destined to have a convention, it might have been said, that the second assembly was composed of the sweepings of the sections and clubs. There were however some members, who had looked upon themselves as honest men, because they were only constitutionalists, and endeavored to preserve that French Constitution, which the clubs were resolved to destroy. There were two objects in the new laws, which the Jacobins viewed with particular displeasure: in the first place they preserved a shadow of royalty in France: again by securing to everyone the free exercise of religious worship, they seemed to secure to the pastors the liberty of the Catholic religion. Perhaps it might be said more properly, that these Jacobin sophists desired this uncircumscribed liberty of conscience, because they did not dare to contradict the principle of it; but they only approved of it, as the devil does, who has for a long time employed his agents in preaching it up; that by this means every opinion that is false, impious, immoral or absurd, may be spread abroad, and the publication of religious truths alone be reckoned criminal; because it is but of little importance to him which system of error conducts men to perdition, provided he can hide from them the truth, by which alone they can be saved.

The murmurs occasioned in Paris by the decrees of the new legislators, intended to degrade royalty in the person of Louis XVI gave them to understand that the French were not prepared to look upon their king as the equal of Chabot, or of one of the Sans Culotte deputies. The Parisians saw with indignation these obscure beings, hitherto unknown in the world, dispute the king's right to the title of majesty and sire, and to the distinction of a throne or an armed chair, when seated among them. The squabble about the folding-doors, which they insisted ought to be opened to them, when they appeared at the Thuilleries, as they were to the princes and to the ancient peers of the kingdom, threw an additional ridicule on the assembly. The Jacobins were sensible they must devise other means of compassing what they aimed at, the destruction of monarchy and religion. As they could not procure the esteem and respect of the public for their assembly, their attention was bent on rendering the king and the clergy odious. They endeavored to excite internal troubles, the odium of which was thrown on the clergy who had refused the oath; to keep up the alarm of a scarcity, to invent stories of new conspiracies; they contrived the public mind should be in a constant state of agitation, which might indispose the generality against those who were pointed out as the cause of it.

The Jacobins strove to create pretexts for adopting some violent measure against the clergy, and to bring the French to such a disposition that they might look on with indifference, whilst the most violent measures were adopted against the old clergy. At the same time they inspired the public with a hatred of the royal veto, in which they discovered a phantom, the mention of which frightened the populace. They knew the king was determined not to sanction any laws against the liberty of the Catholic worship. When they forced him to exercise his veto, by the atrocity of their decrees, they inflamed the fury of the ruffians. They persuaded the mob, that all their endeavors to establish public tranquility were rendered ineffectual by the king, who was a friend to the non-juring clergy. Their calumnies rebounded from the altar to throne, and by the same contrivance they overturned both.

[IX. Degree of persecution. The priests suffer on account of the public trouble.] The assembly, by pursuing this project, seemed for some time to have lost sight of the monarch, and to confine its attention to the clergy. It might have been said that the legislators had then no other business but to molest these priests. During three whole months, particularly in November, the assembly received and encouraged all the complaints and denunciations which, by the contrivances of the Jacobins, were sent up from every part of the kingdom. The provincial clubs at the same time redoubled the persecution against the Catholics, especially in the parishes which were most attached to the ancient religion. Informed by the intruded clergy who they were that refused to communicate with them, they broke into the houses of the recusants, and with insults and threats dragged them to the constitutional church. On holy days, when the citizens could not prevail on themselves to follow the intruder, and crossed the country in great numbers to hear the mass of a Catholic priest, they were sometimes attacked by bands of ruffians, and even by national guards, on the road, or in their oratories. The country towns and villages naturally endeavored to put a stop to such violence, the quarrels which ensued between them and the emissaries of the clubs, were represented to the assembly as so many acts of rebellion against the law; it was said likewise that they were excited by the non-juring priests, whom they termed refractory. As the word aristocrat was used to rouse the fury of the populace against the nobles, refractaire answered the same purpose for the priests. Frequently while the Catholic clergy were performing the church service peaceably, a band of armed ruffians would break in, and deal about blows and wounds, sometimes even proceed to assassination; and all this against an unarmed meeting. However, such events were represented to the assembly as battles and religious troubles, for which the refractory priests alone were answerable. If in any part of the country the people refused to pay taxes, it was said that these same priests occasioned the loss to the treasury. If in any part of the kingdom the real or pretended monopolies occasioned dangerous riots, the priests had their share in the accusation brought against the aristocrats. These charges, which followed one another in a rapid succession, were received with transport by the assembly, and the morning and evening journals, which were dictated by cruelty and impiety, being distributed to that part of the populace, which unfortunately knows how to read, without knowing how to doubt of the truth of what it reads, never failed to spread every where the accusations brought against the priests, as the most important object of each session.

It would seem that it was more than proper to sift these charges, and to discover the real authors of them. Commissaries were sent into the department of Vendée, where the establishment of the new church occasioned great disorders. The commissaries, who were prejudiced by the violent denunciation which had been given in, expected to find the peasants all armed, and employed in plundering the estates of the constitutionalists, and the non-juring priests, even at the head of respective parishes, blowing the coals of fanaticism and discord. We saw one of these commissaries at his return from La Vendée. He could not be suspected of partiality to Catholic priests; for he was one of those philosophers of the present age, who are too little acquainted with the proofs of Christianity to believe its tenets. However in this man incredulity did not proceed from hatred of the truth; he had that kind of virtue which makes men enemies to oppression and persecution. He expressed himself in this manner.

"I have seen these good people: nothing can be more false than the reports which have been spread to their prejudice; they advanced towards us, and with tears in their eyes only asked the liberty of practicing the religion they had been taught, and of going to church to hear the mass of their old pastors. Their priests only desire peace, and the free exercise of their religious worship, which the decrees promise to secure to everyone. We did not find that any one of them had preached reprehensible doctrine, unless inculcating peace deserves that appellation. They are truly respectable men; their situation and their petitions affected me. If the priests who take the oath were animated by the same spirit, we should not hear of these persecutions, and of intolerance." The account given in by the commissaries, did not contain any farther charge against the Catholics. It is true, that humoring the philosophy of the day, it treated these good people and their priests as superstitious, fanatics, wedded to their religious notions; however it expressly says, that no guilty persons were found among them. The tribunals had not made any discoveries that affected these men. The informers, the municipalities governed by the clubs, had thrown a great number of non-juring priests into prison; not one of those who had been brought to a trial had been condemned as guilty of the crimes imputed to them. The rest were left to rot in prison, because it was well known that their accusers could not prove anything against them.

This was the objection invariably made to the accusations brought against the non-juring priests, of plots, rebellion, etc.; for how could anyone give credit to such general charges, in which, if one out of fifty thousand was named, the tribunals were forced to declare him innocent, or to detain him in prison, if they did not bring him to a trial? The assembly would have found the accusations better grounded, if it had confined itself to the motion of one of the members, who, on the 4th of October, spoke as follows: "Nothing is of more urgent necessity, than to adopt vigorous measures against the refractory priests. They continue in their parishes as long as they can; say mass, and make holy water in their houses. It is owing to them that the constitutional churches are abandoned." Such in fact was the conduct of these priests; they did not deny it; but would anyone, who did not avow the most barbarous intolerance, think of punishing them for exercising their functions in their own houses, when bayonets, pikes and sabers prevented their doing it elsewhere? and why impute to them, as a crime, the desertion of the constitutional churches, when it only proved the aversion of the people to the new religion and its pastors?

At the time these accusations resounded in the assembly, whole parishes and districts, for instance, that of Roche-Bernard in Britany, convened for the election of new parish priests, declared that "the scarcity of priests who had not taken the oath not leaving any choice, they knew not whom they could vote for with a safe conscience; while they saw in the actual incumbents, ministers according to the hearts of the parishioners, enjoying their confidence, and living peaceably among them."

The aversion to the false pastors and swearers manifested itself more openly at Champorou, in the diocese of Séez, as appears from what follows:: "We, the mayor, municipal officers, and parishioners of Champorou, declare, that being determined to live and die in the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion, such as it has been transmitted to us by our forefathers, we will never follow any other pastor but him whom the church has given us; and should he have the weakness to sully himself, by taking a schismatical oath, we will drive him out of the parish."

These declarations, and others of the same kind, were not relished by the Jacobins. Francois de Chateauneuf delivered a discourse which was better calculated to please the assembly. Going beyond all the informers, yet without being able to name any individual, he represented the non-juring priests, as seditious, and rebels, as the greatest enemies of their country. His philosophy did not seek for proofs in fact; his impiety suggested to him a direct attack on the tenets of religion, and on the sacraments. According to him, priests were essentially enemies of their country, because they held the doctrines of confession, of celibacy, of the spiritual authority of the holy see, and of the church. This was neither more or less than a complete justification of the clergy. It was saying in very plain language, that the priests were persecuted on account of their religion. The declamations of the orator were not less applauded; they were printed by order of the assembly and sent to the departments.

[Second oath prescribed to the ecclesiastics.] The project of a decree, presented by Chateauneuf, was not designed to enforce the obligation of taking the oath, hitherto exacted from the clergy: the orator had deeper views: he pretended a regard for the religious scruples of the priests; and in consequence only prescribed the civic oath by which they promised to be faithful to the nation, the law, and the king, and to maintain the French constitution decreed by the first assembly.

All the ecclesiastics without any exception, were to take this oath, under pain of being declared, 1. Incapable of every ecclesiastical function and civil employs; 2. Deprived of the pension which had been assigned them when they were deprived of their benefices, and driven from their churches; 3. Suspected of revolt against the law, and evil intentions towards their country; lastly, they were to be confined in whatever town the department should appoint for their exile or prison.

[Department of Paris against the second oath.] This decree was issued the 29th of November, 1791. It seemed rather milder than the project of those, who for a month had been pressing the assembly to transport above fifty thousand priests to the uncultivated forests of Guyana. If it was less ferocious, it was not less insidious. It might have deceived the populace; it did not impose on the citizens of Paris. The members of that department, who were zealous for the constitution, observed directly that the decree was contrary to the oath of maintaining the constitution, which securing to all citizens the same rights; left each individual at liberty to take, or to decline taking the civic oath, without depriving of his goods, or of the quality of citizen, or of liberty, anyone who should refuse it.

Another striking injustice indisposed them towards this decree. Thus they addressed the assembly: "You have deprived the clergy of their possessions. After discussing the question of the property of these goods, whether national or ecclesiastic, the law has decided the question, by adjudging them to the nation, and promising a pension to the ecclesiastics, without annexing any condition to the promise. Now, is it fair after contracting a legal debt, to impose conditions on him who demands the payment of what was promised unconditionally."

The department felt an uncommon degree of indignation at being forced to play the tyrants, by imprisoning the priests who should refuse to take the oath. They petitioned the king not to sanction the decree.

[Conduct and reasons of the clergy with regard to the second oath.] Reasons of a different nature rendered the clergy averse to the decree. A great number of them had taken the civic oath, the fourth of February in the foregoing year, when the constitution was scarce begun. This was a condescension they had made through excess of zeal for peace, and the public tranquility, and for fear of being looked upon as enemies to the people. Without examining other reasons, which even then might have inclined them to reject the oath, they had every reason to suspect, that sooner or later, the Jacobins would contrive to thrust into the constitution, several articles which had no reference to civil objects; after what had happened, they ought to have answered in a body. "Show us this constitution completely finished, and then we shall be able to say, whether we can swear to maintain it." No doubt it was their duty at all times to be faithful to their country; to the law, and to the king; however it is better to expose one's self to shafts of calumny, and even to death, than to swear to support we know not what; particularly where we have grounds to suspect those who propose the oath, of evil intentions.

This proceeding, of a very great number of ecclesiastics, might at least serve to convince the nation of their submission in all that regarded civil objects. They were soon aware, that a bad use had been made of their unsuspecting confidence. On the ninth of July, 1790, the bishop of Clermont, who had discovered that the articles concerning religion, would not admit of an oath without restriction, spoke aloud from the tribune as follows:—"Gentlemen, there are certain objects, in speaking of which, neither honor nor conscience allow of the shadow of equivocation. Urged by the imperious law these impose on me, may I be allowed to utter my sentiments before you, with that confidence, which the purest motives and a conviction of my proceeding on the surest principles can inspire. I shall do it with all the frankness which is due to the respectable assembly representing the whole body of a loyal people, and which becomes my profession.

We are going to renew, in concert with all the individuals of the French nation, the oath of being faithful to the nation, the law, and the king. Where is the Frenchman! but what do I say! where is the Christian who can hesitate with regard to such an engagement, which is so consonant to the principles of religion and sound policy, and ought to be cherished by every friend of order! Allow me to declare, from a patriotic impulse, as lively as it is sincere, that, were it necessary, I am ready to sign it with my blood.

We are going to promise, but in very different circumstances from those in which we were placed on the fourth of last February, and to promise under the tremendous sanction of religion, to maintain to the utmost of our power the constitution decreed by the assembly, and sanctioned by the king.—Here, Gentlemen, calling to mind what I owe to Caesar, I cannot dissemble what I ought to render to God.—A law, superior to all human laws, orders me to declare aloud, that I cannot include in my civic oath, objects which depend essentially on the ecclesiastical power; for a still stronger reason—objects of faith, divine laws which even the ecclesiastical power cannot alter; that anything like dissimulation in such a case would be criminal; that appearances, which might seem to ground a presumption of it, would be scandalous.

I declare in consequence, that I shall except from my oath in the most express manner, whatever regards spiritual objects, because I am convinced in my conscience, that I cannot lawfully include them in it: and I beg you will consider this exception, as the surest pledge of my fidelity to what I shall swear."

No sooner was this discourse finished, than the bishops and ecclesiastics, and a very great number of lay deputies on the right side, rose to signify that the oath of the 14th of July, would be taken by them in the same sense. The assembly made no opposition to those exceptions, when they were made; they served as a rule to many of the clergy, who had taken the civic oath.

The times were now changed, and the objects of this oath multiplied with the national decrees. In proportion as fresh irreligious articles were added, the Jacobins, their municipal friends, and the new legislators rejected these restrictions. The French constitution, when finished, was found to contain precisely all the errors of the pretended civil constitution of the clergy. Camus, his committee, and the intruded clergy had inserted them dexterously. He had even made use of fraud, to compass the insertion of those articles which regarded the intruders. With them and a small number of deputies, he begun the session before the appointed time, and had issued a decree, which declared what regarded the new clergy and their salaries, a part of the French constitution, without waiting for the other deputies. This constitution contained moreover the errors concerning religious vows, marriage, and the choice of pastors. In the last article, it confirmed all the laws passed on the constitution decreed for the clergy. The ecclesiastics perceived that although the formula of the oath was altered, heresy was not excluded. A general cry which prevailed among them, sufficiently showed that they would not be caught in the new snare. The king was sensible of this, and refused his sanction.

This decree of the 29th of November, in consequence of the king's refusal, might be looked upon as having never passed. The Jacobins and the intruders made themselves some amends, by giving loose to their fury whenever the constituted authorities did not oppose them with vigor.

However the persecution was less felt in Paris; they seemed tired of persecuting the non-juring priests. The rods no longer appeared suspended at the church doors. Even policy, rather than the tolerating philosophy of the magistrates, maintained a certain degree of liberty. The population of that immense city was sensibly diminished. Many of the rich inhabitants, who were persons of known piety, had quitted not only the capital but the kingdom, in order to find a spot where they might practice their religion freely. It was not yet forgotten, that this motive had made the king's aunts quit France at the beginning of the schism. These generous princesses preferred a voluntary exile to the sacrifice of their religion, braved the outrages of the municipal officers, and carried to Rome virtues worthy of the posterity of St. Louis.

It was known that the people noticed the diminution of charities, and of lucrative work. When ruffians insulted people of rank while going to the Catholic churches, the citizens opposed them: "Would you have those aristocrats carry their money with them, when they quit France to hear mass?" These considerations preserved a kind of liberty in Paris, where the confiscation of the goods of an emigrant, would be looked upon as an atrocious robbery; even several rich inhabitants had returned thither. The capital in general applauded these dispositions in the directions of the departments.

[The clergy justified by the report of the minister.] The clubs and the intruders had very opposite interests. To be revenged for the refusal of the royal sanction, they redoubled the persecution in the provinces. The addresses to the national assembly, the accusations of raising riots, or opposing the payment of taxes, of raising men for the provinces, and exciting religious troubles everywhere, became more frequent than ever. The Jacobin legislators pretended to be alarmed; and called upon the minister of the exterior, at that time Cayer, to make his report. This young man valued himself on being a philosopher; he saw nothing but fanaticism, folly, and superstition in the man of a religious disposition, however he was sincere. His report, notwithstanding the impiety that infected it, cleared the non-juring priests from all the charges brought against them; of plotting, favoring a counter-revolution, or raising men. "Let us withdraw," said he, "from the account of our religious troubles, the reproaches which charge them with exciting the people to insurrections, favoring the obstacles thrown in the way, to obstruct the circulation of different articles of subsistence, and the payment of taxes. I have not been informed, that any priest has been punished by the tribunals as a disturber of the public peace, though legal accusations have certainly been brought against several."

The departments attached to the Jacobins, were for shutting up the conventual churches, because the non-juring priests generally, said mass there; the minister answered: "I am persuaded there is not a town in the kingdom, in which the shutting up these churches has not occasioned troubles, or at least reclamations.—It is worth notice, that peace has been in general preserved in the towns in which these churches were left open, particularly in those where there was a great number of them. I may cite Paris, as an instance, everything has been quiet there, since the non-parochial churches heretofore shut up, have been restored to those who desired it. On the other side, I observe, that where the administrative bodies have kept these churches shut, there have been troubles, more or less violent."

The minister added, that many citizens in different departments, insisted that the non-juring priests should be allowed the free exercise of their worship, that several had offered to contribute to their support, rather than adopt the worship of the constitutionalists; that several commons solicited the repeal of a decree against their old pastors; that the inhabitants of one, had threatened to retire into Spain, if their priests were not sent back; that several departments exiled, or, imprisoned these priests without any regard to legal forms; that several commons in the department of La Lozere, had requested him in the most instant manner, not to send the troops, the department called for, in order to effect by force the induction of the successors of the non-juring parish priests; a measure which the commons dreaded above all things.

Lastly, the minister reprobated the cruelty and the futility of the measures, which had been adopted to put an end to the internal troubles. "It does not appear to me," said he, "that after exporting and imprisoning the priests, tranquility and that unity of sentiment which is so much desired, have returned. From all that has been done by the departments, only this conclusion can be drawn, that they have been greatly perplexed, and that with extreme indiscretion and very impolitically, they had wound up a spring, which it is dangerous to meddle with."

Although this report was by no means conformable to the wishes of the assembly, it was ordered to be printed. It told them in plain language, that the true means of preserving peace was to allow the people to frequent the churches where their old pastors officiated; and to turn their researches and punishments against the ruffians who had recourse to every kind of violence, in order to drive these people and their priests from the churches. But this would not have suited the Jacobins. They were for peace; not as men who can procure it with citizens of a different faith and manners, but as ruffians, who to live in peace among themselves, molest, imprison, or drive away all honest people.

[The clergy justified by facts.] Facts however spoke more in favor of the non-juring priests, than the reports of the minister. The parishes where those priests had not been displaced, enjoyed tranquility, and paid their taxes regularly, because the priests, at the same time they preached the doctrines of religion, inculcated those truths which maintain public order; while nothing but tumults, plundering, and burning were to be seen elsewhere. In several parishes, in that of Rhedon for instance, at Pont-chateau in Britany, Dampierre in Normandy, the administrators had foreseen the true cause of these troubles, and had represented that they were owing to the violence offered to the people, in endeavoring to force from them their pastors; and to the odious dispositions of their successors. Several communities had laid their reclamations before the assembly and the king. The assembly suppressed these complaints; the king sought a remedy for them in proclamations dictated by the spirit of toleration, which ought to have put an end to all the evils for which the assembly seemed already to render him responsible. He ordered that every citizen should be set at liberty, who had been confined merely for his religious opinions. These proclamations were as useless in the departments where the Jacobins bore the sway, as the prayers of the priests. The king himself and his ministers, were denounced to the assembly, as favorers of the non-jurors. The intruder Fauchet denounced the orders sent to the department of Calvados, as an act of tyranny and despotism of the minister De Leffart. The orders were read, and Fauchet confounded, was the only one who could see anything more in them than the wish of the law, and of public tranquility.

[New violence against the Catholics.] The Jacobin legislators, who were satisfied that the king desired to put an end to the religious troubles, could not condemn his proclamations openly; they were only more firmly resolved to render them useless. The veto opposed to the decree of the 29th of December, had already given them occasion to observe at their meetings, that the declarations of the king and his ministers, were but empty appearances, that with a more sincere desire of restoring public tranquility, the king would not have opposed their decree against the non-juring priests. These censures were repeated in the provinces; the persecution was redoubled in order to continue the troubles, which might afford a pretext for passing still more severe decrees.

On the other hand, the Catholics were most firmly resolved to avoid all religious communication with the false pastors. A new brief of the Pope had confirmed them in this resolution. His Holiness, consulted by the true bishops about certain difficulties, to which the schism had given rise, had answered with his ordinary wisdom, without declining from the rule of an inviolable steadiness, in whatever concerns the confession of the truth.

The first difficulty regarded the administration of baptism. By the ancient laws, the civil state of children was in a dubious situation, unless the act ascertaining their birth and baptism was entered in the parish register; by the new decrees, the intruded parish priests were become masters of these registers, and sole ministers of the sacraments in the parishes they had usurped; posterior decrees had not yet decided, whether a declaration of the child's birth, before the municipal officers, was sufficient to ascertain its civil state. It was therefore necessary to know, whether the danger of leaving the state and civil rights of the child uncertain, was a sufficient reason for calling in the false pastors to christen children. The Pope, on the grounds that salvation was to be preferred to every temporal advantage, answered, that the intruded pastors being certainly schismatics, and their schism being evidently proved, it was not lawful for them to call upon them for the administration of baptism, unless in a case of extreme necessity, that is, when there is no other person at hand to administer this sacrament, and open to a dying infant the gate of Heaven. That to act otherwise would be to communicate with schismatics in spirituals, even in the crime of schism, and to approve it; which is condemned by the law of nature, as well as the law of God.

The second question regarded marriage, which considered in respect to the civil state is liable to the same difficulties. The Pope took for his rule the decisions of his predecessors; particularly one of Benedict XIV. This Pontiff being applied to concerning the marriages contracted in Holland by the Catholics before the civil magistrates, or the protestant ministers, had answered, that the Catholics ought to know they are doing what is merely a civil act, by which they show their submission to the laws of the country, and to the decrees of their sovereigns, when they appear in this manner; but that they do not contract a lawful marriage, if it be not celebrated before their ordinary pastor and two witnesses; that they are not man and wife before God and his church, and that if they live together as such, they are guilty of a great crime in the light of God. This decision was grounded on the council of Trent, having been published in the United Provinces, in consequence whereof the marriage not contracted before the lawful pastor and two witnesses, cannot, according to the expression of the said pontiff, be reputed valid, either as a sacrament or as a contract.

The same reasons dictated the same decisions to Pius VI. The difficulty, must increase with years, when all the lawful pastors being driven out of the kingdom, it would no longer be possible to have recourse to them. It is likely that the law of the council of Trent, would then be looked upon as suspended by the church, whose intention it could not be to keep up such an impediment, and thus render invalid all the marriages in a great kingdom, where the observation of this law was become impossible. France, however was not yet reduced to this extremity.

The third question regarded funerals. The rule laid down by the Pope, prescribed, that the burials of the Catholics should be attended by the lawful pastors in the houses, where the usual prayers should be said, and ceremonies performed; this being done, the intruder might take away the corpse, and commit it to the earth; but that the Catholics were not to accompany the convoy, or to join in prayer with the intruder.

This brief was dated the 26th of September, 1791. Other acts of his Holiness served to increase in the Catholics their aversion to the schism. He deprived of his cardinal's cap Brienne, who, without a blush, had excused his taking the oath, by saying that though he had farther sworn to maintain the pretended civil constitution of the clergy, it did not follow that he held the doctrine of the said constitution. The Pope likewise named some of the true bishops, spiritual administrators in the dioceses which had been abandoned, and delivered over to intrusion, by the four bishops who had taken the oath.

These dispositions of the Holy See, came by degrees to the knowledge of the Catholics dispersed in the different provinces of France, who in consequence thereof became still more determined to decline all religious communication with the intruders. These knew full well, how far they might depend on the protection of the ruling party. Spite increased the desire of getting rid of the old pastors, who were still followed by a great part of the people. They inflamed the clubs; they called to their assistance those patriots, who in the dress of national guards, with guns and sabers, gave law everywhere.

The non-juring priests were then more narrowly watched than ever; those who followed them to mass, who applied to them for the sacraments, were looked upon as enemies of their country. It was then thought that he who molested and threatened the Catholics in their churches did too little; the most violent means were therefore employed, to force them to the churches of the intruders; particularly on the most solemn festivals. Neither age nor rank secured any one from such violence. An unfortunate old man, who it should seem ought not to have been suspected of aristocracy, (he was a shoe-maker) could not escape being threatened with death by the ruffians at Guberville, if he refused to accompany them to the constitutional mass. Trembling, and reproached by his conscience with a kind of apostasy, he allows them to conduct him to the church; no sooner had they entered than he falls down before the crucifix, and with tears in his eyes, cries out, Pardon me, O Lord, pardon me! The intruder astonished, asks him sternly what is the meaning of his cries, and his tears! Alas! replies the old man, I asked pardon of God for the sacrilege we are going to commit; you in saying mass, and I in hearing it. The merciless intruder orders that he be not allowed to depart; his tears, sobs, and loud cries disturb the meeting; however the constitutionalists with their sabers render his attempts to escape ineffectual.

In the parish of Iveerique and quarter of Caux, the intruded priest, enraged at seeing himself abandoned, sets the municipal officers and national guards at work, to force the parishioners to come to his church; they lead thither by violence the Abbé Engrand, vicar of the parish, whose discourses had contributed to keep up the aversion to schism. He tries every method to get away: at length an honest citizen of the name of Laron, whose indignation was roused by these violences, interposes; he is thrown into prison, and given to understand, that he must not expect to be liberated unless he sends his children to the intruder's mass; he chooses to remain in confinement.

The same priest had contrived to persuade a young girl, that she might receive her first communion from him. Being better informed, she declares publicly that the false pastor had deceived her, and that she will no longer acknowledge him; he has her conducted by main force to his church; she protests with so much warmth, and so loudly, against this violence, that they are forced to let her go.

In the diocese of Agen, a sister of the parish priest of St. Cecile, showed still greater aversion to the intruders. The ruffians not having been able to drag her to the constitutional church, took a revenge equally shocking and brutal, of which, blows laid on with a heavy hand were the slightest part; in a word, she expired a martyr of chastity and religion, in presence of these inhuman miscreants.

At Villeneuve, near Cordes in Albigeois, a young married couple, having refused the ministry of the intruder at their marriage, some ruffians of the new church broke open the door of the house, the very evening of their wedding: the husband supposing that he was the only object of their fury, makes his escape: the wife in a swoon, remains a prey to these savages; who after satisfying an infamous passion, retained all their ferocity; with their nails, as a tiger might have done with his claws, they tear off her breasts, and throw them on the floor, then leave her to wait, till death relieved her from her horrible situation.

The reader may probably find the account of such shocking scenes too disgusting. The little we have said may enable him to form a judgment of the impious revolution, which rendered Frenchmen capable of perpetrating such atrocious barbarities. On the other hand, we may see the power of religion; and, perhaps, it will not be going too far to say, that the history of the universe does not afford anything more striking, than the instances of greatness of soul which we are about to relate.

[Heroical behavior of some simple laymen.] Some leagues from Rennes, a simple laborer, whose name ought to have been preserved, refused to adhere to schism, to heresy, to the intruded pastors of the constitution; a body of national guards is sent to conduct him to the service of the false pastor; when informed of their errand, he answers, that his religion does not allow him to go. The guards order him to follow them to the constitutional church; he refuses, and is in consequence thereof dragged along through the fields: he moves on, like a man who follows without resistance, though against his will, the motion impressed on him by other people: at length a fence stops them; the guards order him to get over; he remains immoveable, and seemingly at his ease: the guards, irritated at his behavior, lift their sabers; he seems to wait for the blow which is to dispatch him; at length they lay hold of him, and place his neck on a stake, and while one has him fast by his hair on one side of the fence, others hold down his body, another party lifting up their sabers, threaten to cut off his head, if he does not promise to cross the fence: he continues immoveable, and answers, You may strike! Whether the national guards were no longer able to support such a spectacle, or had a mind to expose him to repeated trials, they lift him over the fence. As there were thirty more to be passed before they could reach the church, and the laborer continued resolute, the same scene was repeated at every fence. Was any man ever a martyr so often in one day? This laborer is a Frenchman; I am proud of the name, notwithstanding the revolutions of my country. As long as France produces such men, I shall acknowledge myself a native of it without blushing.

There was likewise a farmer, by name Francis John Chantebel, who lived in the village of Chêne, and parish of Martigné Ferchaud, belonging to the diocese of Rennes; France, when his name is mentioned, need not envy Rome her Scaevola.

Chantebel was acquainted with the duties of religion; he read with pleasure a little catechism, which had been published for the use of the faithful during the persecution. This book, which was precious to his faith, was likewise his crime. Some ruffians found it in his house; whereupon; he was thrown into prison. A committee is assembled, which orders the catechism to be burnt, accordingly a fire is made with great ceremony; Chantebel is brought forth, and the sentence is read, which condemns the book to be burnt, and him to set fire to it. He observes, that it contained the principles of his religion, which he was not disposed to renounce. On this he is threatened; however he persists immovably in his resolution; whereupon one of the ruffians lays hold of the flaming torch, and burns the hand of the intrepid confessor, who thereupon cries out, "you may burn, not only my hand, but my whole body, before you shall make me do anything unworthy of my religion."

The ruffians confounded and disconcerted, deliberate how they are to proceed; a second decree is issued, which orders, that he should be led through the streets of Martigné, mounted on a horse, whose tail he should hold in his hand. He submits to this without repugnance, and amidst the shouts of the rabble, shows by his composure that he enjoys peace of mind. Among those who were drawn together by this spectacle, was Chantebel's wife, who like the mother of the Maccabees, addressed him with energetic simplicity; "persevere, and our good God for whom thou sufferest, will reward thee."

The philosophy of the day, with the most inveterate hatred of religion, gloried in having destroyed the empire of superstition. It was proper the pride of this sect should be humbled. Already it was drawing people back to the most degrading superstitions; to the ceremonies of paganism. Idols had been forged, called liberty and equality; France offered incense to them, and bent the knee before idols of stone and wood. The trunk of a tree represented the god Mirabeau. This trunk had been cut into the form of a statue, as ugly as the god, and had been placed on a pedestal in a square at Brett. The inauguration of it occasioned a civic feast. The national guard arrives in great pomp; the citizens resort thither in crowds; the incense smokes, and the Marseillois hymn is chanted. At the time fixed for the adoration, a voice is heard which orders all to fall on their knees before the god of deformity and rebellion. While the municipal officers, the justices of peace, the tribunal, the national guards, and people were lying prostrate, one might have taken them for the slaves of Nebuchadnezzar, who had fallen down before his idol. As philosophical pride renewed the turpitude of paganism, it was but proper that Christianity should give a specimen of the fortitude of its first heroes. In the midst of the pagan crowd, one man alone remains standing; he looks round, feels his indignation arise at what he sees, and cries out, "wretches, you are guilty of idolatry!" His voice was heard, notwithstanding the noise of drums and trumpets; the vile adorers, of the idol grow furious, and cry out, "Kneel down, or you must die;" he answers, "I will rather die; I know but one God of heaven and earth; I will not bend the knee before the idol." Upon this his friends got round him, and press him to kneel down; he still continues standing and repeats his refusal. This man was not of the lowest rank; he had been appointed assessor to a justice of peace; his name was Féburier. Behind him was his wife, looking at him from a window; and while he was in this trying situation, he happened to cast his eyes on her: he was at too great a distance to hear what she said, however, her looks, and her manner seemed to say, "Courage, my friend, act in a manner worthy of thy God." Near her were three of her children whom she had ordered to their prayers: her discourse to them was to the following effect: "Children, your father is fighting for his God; beg of this great God give him strength, that he may hold out, and not yield." The father turns about again, and has a sight of his wife and children; but as this circumstance, and the fear of not dying alone, might have affected him to a degree of weakness, he carefully shuns the sight of them, but still resists. At length his friends are ashamed, and shame giving them courage, they rise, remove the sabers, conduct him home, guard the entrance of his house, and drive away the ruffians. His wife embraces him, saying at the same time, "Thou art worthy of me; give these little ones thy blessing, and may God give them thy constancy."



The more the Catholics displayed that firmness which comes from above, the more the constitutionalists showed a fury; which hell alone could inspire. Their atrocities extended to a very considerable number of towns and villages, and to every province. Langres, Bourdeaux and Metz; Donzi, in the district of Cone; Mellerault in that of l'Aigle; Tailezay near St. Flour; Vazieres near Douai; St. Martin in the island of Rhé; Mirecourt in Lorraine; Nismes in Languedoc; Le Puy in Velay; and many other places were the theatres of these horrid scenes. In them was repeated whatever the church had suffered during the most cruel schism; even that of the Circumcellions, the only men, perhaps, who in history can compare with the French intruders. There were no doubt, some among them who were ashamed of having recourse to such methods for the establishment of their church; however, they were in general the chief instigators, frequently the actors in such scenes. They sometimes put themselves at the head of the ruffians, spurred them on, and animated them; however, it now and then happened, that even those who were attached to them, were shocked at their violent declamations, which sometimes came from the pulpits from which they drove the lawful pastors. Even at Paris, where the department endeavored to support toleration, an intruded vicar, in the church of the abbey of St. Germains, seemed to have no other business in the pulpit, but to blow the coals of persecution. Preaching there against the pretended incendiaries, he carried his violence so far, that the whole auditory shuddered, and gave him to understand that he could not be allowed to preach any more, if he did not speak with more moderation.

At Gondreville, in the district of Vezelize in Lorraine, the inhabitants were under the necessity of presenting a request to the department of la Meurthe, against their constitutional pastor, who, in his discourses from the pulpit, treated those who had only refused to perjure themselves and change their religion, as traitors, enemies of their country, and deserving every punishment the magistrates could inflict. Worked up to a degree of fanaticism by his lesson's, some pretended patriots after sermon broke into the houses of the Catholics, and treated them in a very shocking manner. A widow and her daughter were the principal objects of their fury. Besides plundering the house in which these women lived, they beat and otherwise used them ill in various ways; and, if they survived such cruel treatment, it was only to show how much their faith was superior to the hellish malice of their persecutors.

At Rochelle, an intruded parish priest was not ashamed of assembling a mob of ruffians in the church of the Austin friars, and of imploring the protection of heaven on their arms, in an expedition of the most disgusting kind. Those furies, electrified by the detestable wretch, fall on the Catholics, and the first they meet has his head cleaved by a stroke of a sabre; two women are trampled underfoot and suffocated; young girls and their mothers whipped. Two Catholic priests are thrown into prison; all the rest, and among them some who are eighty years old, without strength or resources, are expelled their houses, and unmercifully driven out from the town, and threatened with a halter if they return. The ruffians spread themselves about the town, break open the doors of the convents, call on the nuns to take the civic oath, scourge and beat them for refusing; call upon them again to swear; as they persist in their refusal, to a repetition of the same cruelties, are added the most shocking outrages against modesty. These good women pray for their persecutors, and neither yield to scourges or ill-treatment of any kind; they all thank heaven for giving them strength to confess their faith; the devil and the intruder spent their rage in vain.

[Excesses of the intruded clergy.] It is impossible to describe the emotions of indignation and resentment, with which the apostate priests beheld these proofs of firmness and perseverance, in the defense of the old cause. Not content to act the infamous part of spies and informers against men with whom they were connected, either by the ties of blood or the habits of an apparent friendship, they appeared publicly as their persecutors, and clamorously urged their condemnation. Blinded by rage, they forget every principle of honor and honesty; and rage alone, infernal rage, can account for the excesses which they have committed.

In the month of February, 1792, Jardin, the apostate curate of Caulce, in the diocese of Mans, being on a journey with a village surgeon of the name of Barbet, who had imbibed all the hatred of his curate for the non-juring clergy, and passing through the hamlet of Ligné, recollected that there lived a Mr. Robbeville, his parishioner, and a vicar who had refused to perjure himself, after his example. Turning to his fellow traveler, "Go," says he, "and bring me that non-juring rascal; I will tie him to the tail of my horse." The practitioner desired no better sport, and arming himself with a pistol and a sabre, advanced boldly to the house. Here he found the vicar sitting in a pair of wooden shoes, and reading, his breviary. "Follow me," says he, "or I will blow thy brains out." Mr. Robbeville follows him in humble submission to the door. Here the apostate waited for him, and as soon as he appeared, he, threw a halter round his neck, fastened the noose, and dragged him to the tail of Barber's horse, while the rider holding his pistols and sabre in his hand, threatened him with instant death if he made the least resistance. The prisoner being properly secured, they both mounted their horses. Barbet's whip often applied to the sides of his horse, always reaches the vicar behind. The inhuman curate places himself in the rear, and with many a heavy blow urges the speed of the prisoner, while his horse is made to tread on his heels. The poor vicar, unable to keep pace with his executioners, stumbles and falls breathless to the ground; but the merciless curate's whip raises him again, and sets him on his feet. This scene is often repeated, during an hour and a quarter that they were on their journey, through roads hardly passable at this season of the year, nor does it conclude till the exhausted vicar falls, not to be raised again by any violence they could apply to him. The villains concluding he was a dead man, left him and fled.

I should make an apology to my readers for recording these horrid scenes, if any excuse could palliate, any artifice conceal them. To the man who reflects they will naturally suggest this question. What sort of men could they be who took the oath prescribed by the assembly, and became the priests of the new church? Their character alone is an ample justification of those who refused it. Where was the Gallican church when such were the pastors, and such the new legislators? What government could there be where the constituted authorities left unpunished the well-known authors of these atrocious deeds!

At the approach of Easter and Whitsuntide, the constitutional clergy and the Jacobins redoubled their efforts to get rid of the non-juring priests. The former were sensible, that at a time when the generality of the faithful received the sacraments, their unworthiness would be exposed by the desertion of a great number, who would apply to pastors more deserving of their confidence. The latter knew, that the reign of faction and impiety must be weakened by a nearer approach to the true religion. If we except a few cities, such as Paris, Amiens and Rouen, where the established authorities still continued to protect the liberty of religious worship, that of the Catholic Church met nowhere with the least degree of toleration. To say Mass it was necessary to find an altar in some dark recess of a private house; the appearance of a religious congregation was unpardonable crime. On the least suspicion the houses of the laity were searched. If a crucifix, a chalice or a vestment was found, the inhabitants were marked as so many conspirators of aristocracy. But the houses of the priests and of all those who were supposed to be attached to them, were more strictly watched on Sundays and festivals. The chalices and sacred vessels which had hitherto been left in some of the religious houses, were now sought with avidity, and profaned by the most shocking sacrileges. A few instances will enable us to form a judgment of these profanations, and of the insatiable avarice of the municipal officers. The person who carried away the Remonstrance from the church of the Theatins at Paris, took it out of the tabernacle without waiting for a priest to remove the sacred host. The cries of a multitude of witnesses to this sacrilegious abomination, at length obliged the municipal officer, who was already in the street, to return, and suffer the priest, with trembling, hand, to restore the sacred victim to the tabernacle.

Another municipal officer commanded a Capuchin to deliver the best ciboreum into his hands. The religious man represented that it contained many consecrated hosts. "What is that to me?" answered the magistrate: "I will have it weighed this instant." "Well," says the Capuchin, "here it is, weigh him, who will one day weigh thee."

It is well known, that in the early ages of Christianity, something more was required of the faithful than a simple abhorrence of these profanations. They were recommended to conceal with care the sacred vessels from the prying eyes of the Pagans. Whoever yielding to violence, dared to discover or to deliver them to the infidels, was ranked with those who gave up the sacred books, and were considered as traitors. Such was the ancient discipline of the church, and such should have been the conduct of the French clergy on this occasion: they should not have contented themselves with fighting over the violation of everything which is held sacred among men; they should have taken a more active part, and have secreted and defended the holy vessels at the hazard of their lives. The profanation in both cases was the same; the pretext only was different. The national debt was the plea of the revolutionists. The fear of incurring the imputation of insensibility to the necessities of the public, make the only difference between the situation of the ancient and modern clergy. The latter lamented the profanation of the sanctuary, but they surrendered the sacred deposit to the ungenerous magistrate.

There were some, however, who not content with a silent abhorrence, took a more decided part. Mr. Bessin, curate of St. Michael, in the diocese of Evreux, refused to deliver to his apostate successor the sacred vessels and ornaments of his church. In imitation of the ancient fathers he concealed them; and he was proclaimed a thief. A furious mob attacked him, and hurried him before the municipal tribunal. Ashamed and vexed to see himself arraigned as a common thief, he pleads, that far from designing to to appropriate to his own use any part of the property in question, his only wish was to secure from profanation the sacred vessels, in compliance with the ancient laws of the church. His plea was overruled, and to prevent increasing calumny, he consented, to surrender the hidden treasure. This was not enough; they demanded his life. In vain did the mayor conjure them to await the issue of a fair trial; in vain did he throw himself at their feet, and beg of them not to dishonor themselves by a dastardly assassination. Mr. Bessin was dragged from his prison into the street, assailed with the butt ends of their muskets, and pierced with numberless wounds. His death did not assuage their fury. They cut off his head and arms, and threw them into the river. Then returning to the lifeless trunk, they dragged it about, and continued to disfigure it by fresh wounds, and obliged all who happened to pass by to aid them in this act of savage barbarity. It was at length thrown near the gates of the burying-ground, where it remained several days exposed to public curiosity, and a prey to carnivorous animals, before the constitutional curate would consent to its interment.

If the municipal officers did not encourage these outrages, they were not indolent in the search of the sacred vessels. If they left a single chalice in a convent where the cloistered virgins were suffered to remain, if they were suffered to hear one Mass, great care was taken that the doors should be shut, and at last they insisted that the Mass should be said by none but a constitutional priest. Rather than share the guilt of heresy and of schism, the pious nuns sacrificed the only remaining comfort, to the will of an avenging God. Without priest, without sacraments, and without sacrifice, they redoubled their fervor, and opposed an invincible fortitude to the solicitations of the usurping clergy, and the menaces of an infatuated magistracy.

At this time, the king himself was not suffered to enjoy that liberty of religious worship, which he had sanctioned for the rest of the empire. They had succeeded in persuading him, that this legal liberty would justify the establishment of the civil constitution of the clergy, but he could never be induced to embrace the system of heresy and schism. He had once assisted at the Divine Office celebrated by a constitutional priest, but he did it with the greatest reluctance. In his own chapel none but Catholic priests officiated, and he dismissed his confessor, who was curate of St. Eustache, and who had taken the oath.

The constitutionalists will never forgive this marked predilection for the ancient religion. At Easter, his majesty was desirous of performing his devotions at St. Cloud. His design was either betrayed or suspected by the Jacobins and conforming clergy, and they determined to defeat it. With this view they hired and dispatched a mob to Versailles. They arrived in the most tumultuous disorder just as the king was stepping into his coach, seized the heads of the horses and swore they should not stir. Then addressing themselves directly to his majesty, they saluted him with a tremendous volley of oaths, imprecations, and menaces, denouncing vengeance on his head, if, instead of going to St. Cloud, he did not receive the communion from the hands of the constitutional curate. The king, with great goodness, represented to them, that he had a right to that liberty of conscience which he had sanctioned for others. The ungovernable rabble heard him not, but continued to insult him in terms the most gross and outrageous. He had the patience to wait a whole hour, amidst this torrent of abuse, for leave to depart. Vain was his hope, and he was at length obliged to yield to this brutal violence, and return to his palace.

About the same time, these worthy allies had recourse to another stratagem, in order to extirpate the last remaining vestiges of the Catholic worship in France. Some parishes were still served by priests who had taken the oath to maintain the civil constitution of the clergy, but under such restrictions as effectually secured their faith. But no such restrictions were allowed. The new bishops published what they called pastoral letters and injunctions, and they insisted that they should be read by the preacher, as the decrees of the assembly had been read from the altar and the pulpit. This would have amounted to a formal recognition of the usurper's authority, and to a participation of his guilt. This was also the case in dispensations and other acts of jurisdiction, which could not be acknowledged by the Catholic clergy, without invading the rights of the lawful bishops, and rendering ineffectual the restrictions with which they had taken the oath. These restrictions were exploded, and every engine employed to draw these curates into the schism. They refuse to obey: their oath is objected to, and they produce the restrictions under which that oath was taken. Their restrictions are laughed at, and they are driven from their livings. They are now summoned to appear before the constitutional tribunals, and their sagacious judges discover in these restrictions the crime of the most flagitious malefactors. Sentence is passed; and French priests are condemned, some to the stocks for two hours, others are imprisoned and ironed for two years, or to perpetual banishment from their native soil, for daring to except in their oath whatever might be contrary to the Catholic religion.

Such was the despotism and tyrannical sway assumed by the Jacobins over the minds of their countrymen, that they would not suffer whole parishes, deliberating in legal assemblies, to present an address to the constituted authorities. One hundred inhabitants of the parish of St. James, in the neighborhood of Rennes had signed a resolution to solicit the return of their late curate. They were answered by the imprisonment of the priest, and eight of the principal people who had signed the address, soon shared the same fate.

No difference was made between the priests who had refused the oath, and those who had taken it under certain restrictions. They were all denounced, tried and condemned.

The curate had delivered some instructions concerning the character of the true church, at St. Sulpice near Rennes. His head was shaved, he stood in the pillory four hours, and was condemned to prison for six years. Mr. Michelet, curate of Noyale on the Villaine, was accused of the same crime, and was sentenced to three years imprisonment. He appealed to the tribunal of St. Malo, and obtained his option, either of a recantation of his doctrine, or of a perpetual imprisonment. He chose the latter.

The least appearance of zeal for the old religion exposed its professors to the utmost rigor of the new laws. A brief of the Pope, or a pamphlet on the subject of schism distributed, a child baptized anywhere but in the constitutional church, the name of the Pope pronounced aloud in a Catholic Chapel, was construed into the crime of high treason, was indicted and punished with imprisonment. It required the utmost exertions of the judges to restrain the savage fury of the multitude within any bounds. The magistrates of Lyons needed all the fortitude of Roman consuls to acquit some priests, who were indicted for having prayed for the Pope, and having assisted as witnesses to a Catholic marriage, and who pleaded guilty to the indictment.

But the common arts of calumny, vexation and persecution answered not the purpose of the constitutional clergy; and they soon adopted more decisive measures. The funeral rites belonged exclusively to them. To oblige the faithful to have recourse to their ministry in their illness, they refused to bury such as had, received the sacraments from a Catholic priest. Their bodies were exposed to a thousand indecencies from the deluded multitude; they were pierced with pikes, disfigured with other weapons, thrown into the common sewer, or at best only half buried. The magistrates were often called upon to put an end to these disorders. This afforded a strong presumption in favor of the Catholic clergy. The constitutionalist assigned but one reason for refusing Christian burial to the deceased, and this was that they had not died in the true religion. But they had adhered invariably to the old church, and therefore their antagonists must have changed their faith.

This will explain the remark of a Catholic priest, who had heard that Roussineau, the constitutional curate of St. Germain, had boasted, that he would have converted the sick man if he could have access to him. "He would have converted him! Would he wish us and the sick man to be converted to his faith? Then why did they tell us, they left us our religion whole and entire?"

Blinded by passion, the constitutionalists finding that partial persecution produced not the desired effect, resolved by a bold stroke, to get at once rid of bishops and priests, who remained immovably attached to their duty. Already many of both descriptions had been obliged to quit their country; but thousands still remained dispersed in the different provinces of France. These were the objects of the new attack. The decree of the 29th of November was considered as too mild and it was resolved to renew the motion for transportation to Guyane, imprisonment, or banishment for life.

When the Jacobins made a point of carrying a decree, their practice was to enforce the execution of it in the towns and departments devoted to them.

The strength of the party lay chiefly in the north. There the decree of November 29, to which the king had refused his sanction, was executed with a rigor unauthorized by the legislative assembly.

[X. degree of the persecution: a general imprisonment in the different departments. Cote d'Or, Dinan.] As early as the 15th of February, the department of Côte d'Or passed a resolution that all the non-juring priests within their boundaries should be imprisoned in the castle of Dinan. Persecution had thinned their numbers, but forty-two were discovered and seized in the villages Dinan, by the Jacobin emissaries and the national guards. No resistance was made; but some were ironed, and others thrown into the common jail amidst thieves and murderers, and with them conducted by a file of soldiers to Dinan. Some were stripped of their cassocks, and for the amusement of the spectators clothed in the military uniform. At Jugon, a small borough on the road, their guards demanded their money to satisfy them for their trouble. Here they were obliged to pass the night in a vault which led to the common sewer. The first division that arrived at Dinan was thrown into a dark dungeon, the air of which was so infected, that all must have perished, as one of their number did, if the jailor had not at length consented to let them occasionally breathe the fresh air on the top of a tower. They were obliged to maintain themselves, though the department owed them considerable sums for arrears of pensions and salaries. The subsistence, thus purchased was brought to them in the presence of a guard armed with a pistol and drawn sabre, who added a large proportion of sarcasm and invective to their homely fare. They were searched and searched again by the municipal officers, without decency and without effect. If they wished to write to their friends to solicit their charitable assistance, this must only be done under the inspection of the guards; three separate commissioners must be employed to procure the three necessary articles of pens, ink and paper, and to each commissioner, and for each article, they must pay a price exceeding ten-fold their value. If any of their relations could obtain access to them, it was to them a mournful visit, and could afford no comfort to the unfortunate prisoners. To these hardships, equally severe, and unnecessary, they submitted with unwearied patience; but their hearts bled for the fall of one of their number. He took the fatal oath to free himself from an accumulation of miseries. Of a numerous band whom we shall soon see exposed to still severer trials, I do not find another instance of dastardly desertion.

[Imprisonment of the priests in Angers.] A month later in the year, the departments of Maine and Loire issued a proclamation commanding all non-juring priests, without exception, to repair to the capital city, and not to exceed the distance of a mile from thence, under pain of imprisonment in the seminary. They were further ordered to appear at the town-house, at stated hours, to be mustered, none to be excused but such as could produce an attestation of illness under the hand of a physician.

The order was express, and but a few days were allowed for the journey from the most distant parts of the country. They exhibited a curious spectacle on all the roads that led to Angers. They were crowded with priests too poor to procure what was necessary for the journey. The young ones arrived first; they were followed by the aged advancing with a slow pace and resting on their staffs; others again were bundled up in carts which the charitable drivers had suffered them to mount. A few whom the weight of years and infirmities sunk on the road, were sitting or stretched out imploring the compassion of those who passed by, and entreating them to assist them to reach the term of their exile. The young vicars supported the aged curates. The citizens of Angers could not behold this scene with indifference. Where and how was this legion of confessors to be lodged? The Catholics, the burghers, and the most determined revolutionists felt the emotions of pity, and opened their doors. Many went to meet them and court them to their houses. One of these, addressing himself to an old curate who had arrived late at the gate of the town, "Come with me," says he, "come with me, you will find few lodgings unoccupied at this late hour. You will find some of your brethren in my house; but I have a bed for you." "I am much obliged to you," answered the old man, "I am sensible of the value of your generous offer; but I have near eighteen livres in my purse; this will pay my board and lodging at an inn for a few days. As you have a bed, I wish you would reserve it for an old priest still more weary and infirm than myself. I know he has not a farthing in his pocket. As he walked with difficulty, and I was unable to help him, I was obliged to leave him behind, and God knows whether he will ever be able to arrive." Upon this the person went in search of the poor old man, took him under his arm, and conducted him to his house. The mob, ever the dupes of designing men, felt none of these sentiments for the unhappy sufferers; but their brutal insolence could never efface from the memory of the priests, the many obligations they had to their benevolent hosts.

On the day fixed by the proclamation, three hundred priests were assembled in the town of Angers. But there were still some, who, shocked at the idea of leaving their parishes totally destitute of all spiritual assistance, thought it their duty to prefer the opportunity of ministering to them the comfort of religion during the Easter holydays, to the honor of surrendering themselves prisoners for Jesus Christ. They remained disguised in various shapes, and concealed in different places. They were visited in the night by the faithful, few at a time; they sought comfort, edification and strength from their instructions, they threw themselves at their feet, bursting into tears, and conjuring them to administer the sacraments to them, received from their hands absolution and the blessed Eucharist, with a fervor of devotion inspired by the reflection that perhaps this was the last time they should receive them,—the last opportunity they should have of addressing themselves to a Catholic priest. Careful as they were to conceal the retreats of their spiritual fathers, some of them were apprehended in cellars, in garrets and hay-lofts, or in carrying the last comforts of religion to the sick under cover of the night. They were surrounded with spies, who officiously searched the houses and the beds of those who were known to entertain such a horror of schism and heresy, that they were determined rather to die without the benefit of the sacraments, than to receive them from the hands of the members of the new church.

Men thus devoted to the service of the public could, not long escape the vigilance and inveterate rancor of their enemies. Many of them were apprehended and conducted amidst the shouts of an applauding multitude. A detachment of the regular troops and national guards, employed in searching the castles of the nobility, fell in with some of the country curates, led them in triumph to Angers, and confined them under a strong guard in the little seminary. The others had the town for their prison. The benevolence of the citizens afforded a decent subsistence to those, and there were many who had been brought in unprovided with every necessary.

The insulting taunts of a misguided multitude they treated with becoming contempt. But when they turned their eyes to the sight of the stately edifices, monuments of the piety of their ancestors, and once the pride of Angers; when they beheld cloisters, churches and parsonages, all lying in one promiscuous heap of ruins, their hearts were tortured with the most excruciating pangs. Four temples which adorned one of the squares were now levelled with the dust. Chapels were become shops, and oratories turned into warehouses. The cathedral was surrounded by the ruins of the cloister and of the houses of the canons. The church of the Holy cross had totally disappeared. The isle of St. Maurice waited only for the common accidents of wind and weather to moulder away and fall on another part which had already yielded to the storm; whilst statues and paintings defaced, recalled to mind the impious ravages of Iconoclasts, renewed by our modern revolutionists. The tombs of the dead violated, burying grounds disfigured, human bones lying on the face of the earth, or emptied from tumbrels into the river, which malignantly threw them back on the shore, children playing with the skulls of the deceased, and not unfrequently with the bones of their own father or mother; avarice employed in manuring the gardens with the mould of the church-yard, and the substance of their departed fellow-citizens, their friends and relations; the urns which contained the ashes of tender husband, sold by public auction under the eyes of their disconsolate widows; all these horrors we beheld at Angers, said some of the priests who escaped from captivity, and we sighed over a revolution which had extinguished every sentiment of respect which nature had implanted in the breast of man for the ashes of the dead. "Before I quitted Angers," said. Mr. Charnace, one of these priests, "I saw, and an involuntary sigh escapes me on the recollection, the shovel and the pickaxe employed to disturb the ashes of my parents, and to destroy the tombs of my ancestors." I heard him with horror, and the only consolation, I could administer was to remind him that he might have seen the same sad spectacle, the same sad violation of nature, of religious and civil society, in two hundred other cases in our unhappy country.

Amidst these awful ruins, the three hundred priests, were summoned to appear for the first time before the town house to give in their names, to enable the municipal officers to make out a list of the prisoners. The days chosen for this exhibition were, generally speaking, holy-days, or market days, or fairs. At the hour appointed, these venerable priests, the aged and the infirm together, stand amidst the uproar, confusion, and insults which the Jacobins never failed to excite against them. A file of musketeers attended, not to protect, but to insult them. The municipal officers enjoy from the windows the motley assembly, and triumphed in the humiliation of the church. A commissary with a solemn countenance and despotic air opened the red books on which was written in large characters, THE FOURTH YEAR OF LIBERTY; and as a proof of this liberty, containing a list of those three hundred priests, torn with violence from their churches, their houses and their families, compelled to appear and to answer to their names, in order to ascertain their submission to the decrees of tyranny, and their residence in a city which was now become their prison. The pedantic despot of a country school rules with less arbitrary sway the youths entrusted to his care. A name accidentally mistaken brought on stupid sarcasm or coarse reproof. Low men when invested with power, should be moderate in its use, but experience shows that they add cruelty to pride. If it rained, froze, of snowed, they were sure to be summoned, and obliged to wait till the important commissary should choose to call over their names, or permit the aged and the infirm to get under shelter. If they were summoned more than once a day, it was during the eight days fair, when the mob and the country dealers saluted them with hisses, and groans, and menaces.

Some of the more reputable citizens, flocked at the indignities offered to these inoffensive men, and among others the aged parent of one of them, waited on the mayor, and represented to him that they ought to be assembled in a more convenient place than in the midst of the fair, where increasing disorder marked their attendance. They were received with civility. The convent of the Benedictine monks is appointed for the ceremony. For some days everything went off quietly; the priests were more at their ease, and less insulted; but other projects were now on the carpet.

It was now the 17th of June, and a Sunday, a day on which they never failed to be summoned. The commandant of the national guard of Angers marches a detachment of his corps a few miles out of town, to the place where they perform the military exercise, and where he means to give them a feast. When heated with liquor they were ready for any mischief; he opens the nature of the expedition he had planned, and returns at their head at the very moment when the priests were summoned to attend. They are seized as they advance, and dragged into the church of the Benedictins. Here the Jacobins had lately held their club, and here the priests are now imprisoned. Some less early in their attendance, had heard of the fate of their companions, and yielded to the solicitation of the citizens to take refuge under their hospitable roofs. These were soon searched, in virtue of warrant from the commanding officer. Before sunset most of the unhappy victims were seized and confined in the church, but were soon removed to the little seminary. Beds, mattresses, and provisions were soon provided by the benevolent citizens. The beds and mattresses are thrown carelessly into the court, and there remained for two whole days; the provisions are consumed by the hungry and unfeeling guards.

During two days and two nights, the three hundred priests, of all ages and all descriptions, lay without beds on the floor, on the steps of the staircase, or in chambers totally unfurnished; nor were they suffered to receive any assistance. The national guard share alternately the care of the prisoners, and the search of houses, where they hope to find other victims.

Ashamed of these scandalous excesses, and of a tyranny which authority might have prevented, and to avoid the solicitations of the indignant citizens, many of the departmental magistrates had retired from business during these horrid scenes. They now appear on the bench, they hold a court, and sign a resolution that inconsistency, cruelty, and hypocrisy alone could dictate.

This extraordinary resolution first blamed the national guard for presuming to imprison three hundred priests without authority from them, and in violation of the laws; and then invites these same priests to remain peaceably in their confinement, which they denominate the common hall, where they will meet with protection; and then consigns them to the same guards.

At the end of ten days, some faint traces of pity appear in favor of old age and infirmities; the great seminary is opened for their relief under the same guard. The national troops complained of the multiplication of sentinels, and the increased hardships of the service. The three hundred priests, and some newly discovered victims, are hurried from prison to prison, and at length confined in the same seminary with the aged and the sick. The court, the garden, and the galleries are occupied by the military; two or three priests are squeezed into a narrow cell.

They had obtained with much difficulty, and after many delays, leave to receive or purchase provisions. All was rigorously inspected, and part applied to other uses. In proportion as the charity of the citizens of Angers exerted itself to grant pensions to those who had nothing, to raise considerable contributions, and to feed them from their own tables, the rapine and ferocity of these harpies, clothed in military uniform, dishonored the character of a nation once equally famed for prowess and humanity.

A rascally jailor, cruel and avaricious, began to speculate on the subsistence of his prisoners. He obtained an order that they eat in a common hall, and pay thirty pence a-day per head. Their repast was equally nauseous from filth, and scanty from avarice. Whatever was brought for their use, was now either retained or purloined. The jailors and the soldiers seemed to vie with each other for the honor of giving the most uneasiness to their prisoners. The windows which looked into the streets were secured with iron-plates. The want of air soon occasioned a contagious fever; and a declaration of the physicians, who dreaded more serious consequences, was necessary to remove the fastenings.

One day they were permitted to walk in the garden, and the next they were forbid to enter it; or if they were found there, the musket and the sabre soon drove them out of it. One day they were suffered to say mass, and the next it was a heinous crime to desire to hear it. If they obtained leave to pray together, or to read their breviary in the chapel, these hell-hounds, irritated at the fervor of their piety, interrupted them by a burlesque representation of the sacred mysteries, and mocked their devotion.

Few of their relations, few of the reputable inhabitants of Angers, could obtain access to the priests; but free admittance was given to the women of the town, and public prostitutes. Their licentious freedoms were equally offensive to religion and good breeding. By a refinement on cruelty and derision, their repose was interrupted at night as much as in the open day. The national guards sometimes amused themselves with singing psalms and hymns, sometimes mimicked the processions of the church, at others they filled the air with accents of intoxication, indecency, and obscenity. During the night-time their chambers and their beds were visited by four grenadiers with drawn sabers.

This systematic series of hardships was sometimes aggravated by incidental circumstances. One of the priests had inadvertently thrown the stone of a plumb against the uniform of one of the soldiers. He was punished by imprisonment in a cellar for two days, without any other bed but a little straw, any other nourishment but bread and water. If his brethren had not strenuously interfered, his confinement would have been of much longer duration; three others for slighter offences were treated with the same rigor.

By an order from the municipality, the Abbé Coeur-de-Roi was charged with the care of the sick. He was going for some broth for them, when he was stopped at the door of the kitchen by one of the guards; the oath was tendered to him, and he refused to take it; the kitchen door was shut upon him, and the sick had no broth. Having some business with the porter he was more roughly handled, and received some hard blows.

The curate of Thuillé had a little soup before him, and one of the soldiers was pleased to spit into it. He ventured to represent the impropriety of such behavior, and received a thrust of the bayonet. Luckily the curate turned the gun with his arm, and escaped unhurt; but was dragged before the commanding officer, and accused of an intent to disarm the sentinel. He was sentenced to pass three days on bread and water, in a prison which was called the Devil's Tower, and of all prisons was the most deserving of that name. Others were longer confined there, especially such as were suspected of a design to regain their liberty.

All this while the search-warrants were issued and executed in the city and environs of Angers. If a house was suspected of harboring a priest, the guards searched every hole and corner; they thrust their bayonets, and their sabers into the corn and hay, to dispatch those that might be concealed. Some were every day apprehended and led away in triumph.

Some exceptions had been made in favor of men worn down by age and disease. But pity could not long inhabit such breasts. Mr. Ganeau, a canon aged eighty, and Mr. Voisin, dean of the collegiate church, receive another visit, and are dragged to the common prison. Mr. Gilly, sick and almost blind, was unable to follow them: they threw him into a sedan chair, placed a numerous guard around it and conducted him to jail. No mercy was shown to the gout, pally and falling sickness. Mr. Charbonnier, prior of Avillé, had two epileptic fits that very day on which he was apprehended, nevertheless he was hurried away to prison. The urgent solicitations of his family at length prevailed to have him sent to the hospital of incurables.

The approach of death had no terror for these ferocious savages. Such was the state in which they found Mr. Foreterie, a canon of the cathedral, who had long suffered from a cancerous ulcer in his leg, which was now mortified; they put him into an arm chair, and carried him to prison. His servant followed bathed in tears, and only begged that he might be permitted to pay the last duties to his master; they tendered the path to him, and he rejected the treacherous condition with scorn. The zeal of this faithful servant afforded some comfort to the agonizing priest, who now entered the prison gates and expired.

While so many priests suffered under an iron rod at Angers, the department and the clubs were contriving other means to get rid of them. The Jacobins renewed the motion for the transportation of the clergy. Deputations and addresses were sent from all parts to second the project of conveying them to Guyane, or at least of banishing them out of the territories of France. Humanity indeed was introduced to act a subordinate part in the tragedy. The preamble of the decree set forth that the priests were in danger of perishing with want in their prisons, or of being massacred by an enraged populace, and that it was expedient to provide by banishment for their personal safety, and the general interests of the empire.

The same measures were adopted wherever the Jacobin party prevailed. The department of Mayenne issued an order to all non-juring priests, to repair to Laval to give in their names and their abode, and not to exceed the distance of three miles from the town, under pain of being declared rebels to the law, and being sent to jail. The clergy formed a numerous body in this department, and six hundred soon quitted their houses and families to obey the law. Mr. de Hersé, bishop of Dol, was with his brother in the country; he was sitting at table with his family, when they received the first intelligence of the order. His relations urge him to provide for his safety by flight. "God forbid," says he, "that I" should lose so fair an opportunity of confessing the name of Jesus Christ; my example may encourage the inferior clergy, and I shall be happy to appear in irons at their head." Such were his sentiments, and he lost no time in carrying them into execution. He arrived at Laval with one of his brothers, his grand vicar and a crowd of ecclesiastics of all denominations, dignitaries of the church, and simple priests; for no distinction was now made between public functionaries and others. Not to have taken the oath was a general crime. Among them were many pastors whom the revolution had reduced to indigence, and who had neither relations, nor friends, nor acquaintance in the town to which they were obliged to resort. They applied to the department to know how they were to be supported. They were answered, that obedience to the law was all they had to think of. The piety, the generosity of the citizens of Laval made ample amends for the barbarity of the administration. Surpassing even the benevolence of Angers, they invited the confessors to their houses and their tables. Above three hundred of these priests were without resource; they were relieved by charitable subscriptions, and the voluntary contributions of the faithful. Providence watched over them, and its merciful views were well seconded by the inhabitants of Laval. A great majority of the French nation shared these generous sentiments with the Lavalese. They wept over the violence offered to the old religion; they loved their clergy, and they wished to imitate their example. I am sensible this assertion will appear paradoxical to such of my readers, who consider only the tame submission with which the French people beheld the church insulted and its ministers oppressed. But they should reflect that obedience was the only lesson they preached by word and example. They represented to the pitying and indignant multitude, that the primitive Christians used no other weapons, and discouraged the less temperate zeal of their followers. The Lavalese were in a condition to oppose resistance to oppression; the clergy preferred the glory of a religious resignation to the tumult of arms. Their God commanded them to spill their blood for the faith, but to spare the lives of others. A priest should know how to suffer, not to inflict death.

The same scene was acted at Laval as had passed at Angers. They were mustered by a commissary, and their names were called over at the collegiate church. The bishop of Dol made his daily appearance there at the head of six hundred priests. He was called upon as the others were, without any distinction, without any of those terms of politeness, which are in use among civilized nations. He was exposed as the others were to the inclemency of the weather, while frost or rain only protracted the ceremony. He was the object of the most insulting railleries of a horrid mob. He was considered and respected by the priests as their father. The moment he appeared, two hundred of them went out to meet him, or to attend him to the office. When the commissary, without ceremony and without good breeding, cried out, "Herse", the prelate meekly answered, "HERE." This one word carried rage and confusion to the bosom of the Jacobins, and their usurping adherents. Addressed to the magistrate, it imported, "Here I am," and you may go and call for the executioner. I fear neither him nor thee. I persist in refusing to incur the guilt of perjury and apostasy by taking the oath. I am here ready to bear the ill-humor of thee and thine, to die for my faith and for my God, as I told thee yesterday. I am here again to-day, and will be here to-morrow to repeat it to thee." These words had a wonderful effect on the surrounding clergy; they repeated them with firmness and joy in imitation of their worthy prelate. Thus the call instituted for the humiliation of the priesthood, became the daily triumph of religion.

The Jacobins and the apostate clergy felt all the impression of this effusion of zeal, and of the assiduity with which they sought an opportunity to renew it. They envied the honor thus acquired, and resolved to diminish it. Their emissaries attended at the hour of the call to load the priests with injuries. The principal attack was directed against the bishop of Dol. The cross which he wore on his breast filled them with infernal rage; a female fury one day made an attempt to snatch it from him. On this occasion alone the priests opposed resistance to violence. A numerous body of citizens, who attended with very different sentiments, made an offer of their services to the bishop and the priests, to rescue them from oppression and insult. "No," said they, suffer them to go on; they know not the pleasure they give us by enhancing the merit of our confession." They were not insensible to a calumny of another kind. They heard a voice from amidst the crowd, crying out, that they had arms concealed under their cassocks. This roused their indignation, they pressed forward, they opened their breasts, turned out their pockets, and urged their accusers to prove the assertion. But these had the caution to prevent the shame of detection by declining the challenge.

While the bishop of Dol and his faithful associates thus vigorously supported the interests of religion, a bishop and a clergy of a different description, were taking measures to establish the new church. The constituent assembly had been pleased in the plenitude of their power, to erect a new See at Laval. Mr. de Veauxpont, vicar general of Dol, was confined with his bishop. On him the first election fell, but he refused a bishopric, which owed its creation and its spiritual jurisdiction to an assembly of laymen. The man who might have been the first bishop of Laval, was now a prisoner in that town. Mr. Villard preferred to this honor the emoluments of the place. He found a body of clergy worthy of their bishop. Among his priests, grand vicars, and official deputies, was one young fellow, who had been rejected when applying to his lawful bishop for ordination, on account of his ignorance of the first elements of religion. Another had been taken in the act of stealing snuff-boxes and buckles. A third was one Laban, who presided at the Jacobin club. A fourth of the name of Rabba, preached from the pulpit and published in his journal, that the non-juring priests were a dangerous set of men, and that all kings were tyrants.

The conduct of all these priests was calculated to gain proselytes to their society. They were sensible of the disadvantage of so striking a contrast, and spared no pains to give another turn to the minds of the inhabitants, and oblige them to acknowledge the new church. A popular commotion was soon raised and directed against the nuns, who had given the strongest proofs of their attachment to the old faith. At five o'clock in the morning four hundred banditti attacked the convent of the Ursulines, forced the gates, held their drawn sabers over the heads of the superior and her nuns, pursued them into the choir, and drove them from their habitation. It was nine o'clock when Villard and the municipal officers arrived at the convent of the Benedictine nuns, to which they had fled. Villard advances and assures these pious women, that if they will only acknowledge him, they may depend on his protection. As he spoke the nuns all ran away. The superior alone waited to address him in these words: "Sir, we know that you are the author of all our sufferings. You may continue to persecute us, but be assured that neither I nor my sisters will ever quit the old for the new church. We shall always consider you as an usurping, schismatical, heretical bishop. God and our consciences enable us to set you at defiance!" She then turned her back on him and his company. But his habitual hypocrisy did not desert him. Turning to Bri, an ale-house keeper, and his companions, who were the ringleaders of the gang: "It is a shame," said he, "thus to torment these people on account of their religion and conscience." "O the rascal," cried out the captain and his gang, "O the rascal, he was the very man that advised and paid us for what we have done."

Such were the ministers of the new church. The emissaries of the Jacobin party could bear no other character. The club and the municipality grew tired of the daily citation of the priests, and their imprisonment might promote their secret projects. It was therefore decreed.

On the 20th of June, without any previous intimation, the drums beat to arms, and a proclamation was read, enjoining all the priests to repair to the late convents of the Capuchins and the Carmes. The order gave great offence to the inhabitants. A great number of them, and among the rest the relations of the prisoners, prepared to resist them. But here again their prayers and earnest solicitations triumphed over the public indignation. The bishop of Dol retired without loss of time to the Capuchins, and the others repaired to the two houses assigned for their prisons. Avarice had effectually stripped them both: not a single article of furniture remained, not a chair, nor a truss of straw on which to repose their weary heads. The humanity and benevolence of the affluent citizens provided for all their wants. At eight o'clock six hundred beds were put up, and a sufficient number of chairs and tables in every part of the house. It was necessary to contract their quarters, two beds were squeezed into small cells, and they filled the galleries, the public rooms and the church. The preparations were as much advanced as if they had been a whole month in making them. The bishop of Dol and his companions confined to the same cell, tasted a joy which neither the episcopal palace, nor all the luxuries of life, could afford.

Administration left them to provide for themselves; some had little money, and others had none. The Levalese moved with compassion for their distressed situation, sent the dishes they hitherto shared with them to their tables. While these were busily employed in works of mercy, the municipal officers and the Jacobins were not idle. They were happy in an opportunity to aggravate the sufferings of these unfortunate men. New regulations of police were daily issued, and the inhumanity of a misguided populace, added to their severity. Those who slept in the church were every night disturbed by the discordant notes of obscene ballads. In the galleries the common prostitutes were gallanted by the guards, and those infamous wretches amused themselves with insulting or calumniating the priests. In every persecution of the church it was observed, that the impure spirit always acted in conjunction with the demon of impiety, in attacking or tormenting the priests and the virgins of Jesus Christ, to be revenged at once of the purity of their doctrine, or the sublimity of their vows.

When the Jacobins formed a majority of the guards, their favorite diversion was suddenly to awaken the priests, and threaten them with violent death. In this attitude they would say to one; "No, thou art not fat enough yet; we will let thee live a few days longer, that thy body may afford a better meal." To another, "No, the guillotine will fit thy head better." At other times they would condemn them to fast, by preventing the entrance of provisions, or appropriating them to their own use.

Among the priests was a Mr. Beucher, who had been married before he took orders. Miss Beucher, his daughter, came regularly once a day with provisions for her father. One day, as she presented herself, to discharge this filial duty, the guards took it into their heads to stop her. She begs, she entreats that she may be permitted to see her father, and provide for his subsistence. They present their bayonets, and threaten her with death if she does not immediately retire. "You may kill me, ye ferocious tigers; but I will not stir till I have seen my father, and carried to him his dinner. What! ye detestable monsters, are not criminals fed in their dungeons? they are permitted to see their friends, and will you not suffer me to assist my father? Strike, monsters, strike; on this spot will I die, or I will see and feed my father." The cries of this dutiful child, and the boisterous contention of the guards, draws many of the priests, and amongst the rest Mr. Beucher, to the spot; he distinguishes the voice of his child, and presses forward. She sees him, and flies through a double row of bayonets into his arms, and clinging to his bosom, cries out, father! my father!" The tigers pursue and attempt in vain to force her from his arms.

At this moment a number of citizens appear, and all their rhetoric, all the expressions of horror and indignation are necessary, to prevent the father and the daughter from being accused and punished for having forced the guard.

As soon as the news of the resolution, which ordered all the non-juring priests to be imprisoned at Laval, reached Chammes, the inhabitants thought it their duty to enter a protest against so arbitrary a proceeding. From the commencement of the revolution, this parish had manifested a marked aversion to the schism. They had not acknowledged Vallee, an apostate Bernardin monk, for their curate; they threatened to call him to account for a theft of 30,000 livres. He chose to retire and leave the old pastor in possession. But he did not hold it long without disturbance. An assemblage of 400 lawless ruffians advance to attack him. The inhabitants of Chammes being joined by some other parishes, take up arms to oppose them, and then present a constitutional petition to the district of Evron, on the liberty of religious worship. The curate is saved by the vigorous exertions of the inhabitants: but the parish is exposed to a thousand horrors and vexations. Twelve citizens, loaded first with blows, and then with irons, are hurried before the district. No crime being, proved against them, they are dragged from prison to prison. They insist upon their taking the oath. An officer holding his sabre over the neck of one of these men, declares, he will cut off his head if he does not swear. He is answered in these words, "I am a Catholic, and all thy threats shall not make an apostate of me." after passing through several tribunals they are at length brought to Laval. Here an offer is made of their liberty if they will turn evidence against the curate. Liberty must be sweet to men who have passed two months in confinement, but they chose to lie four months more in jail, declaring, that the instructions and example of the curate had ever afforded them the most solid comfort and edification. The edge of the law is now turned against the curate himself. Though he was absent, the only crime they could allege against him was, having taken the oath under limitations and restrictions which secured his faith. For this offence he and his vicar are condemned to stand in the stocks for four hours. His parishioners had lately saved him from the tribunal of the district, and they now save him from that of Laval.

The department of Finisterre, which forms a part of Britanny, had not waited for the example of Angers and Laval, to renew their attack upon the clergy. On the 30th of November, an order had been issued for apprehending and conducting to Brest all the non-juring priests, as persons suspected of treason. Those whom the general amnesty had liberated two months before, were expressly named. The districts were shocked at so audacious an infraction of the law, which even supposing them guilty, never tried men twice for the same offence; but not a single district showed the least opposition or resistance to the decree. A most rigorous search was immediately commenced and a ferocious band of the scum of the earth, and of slaves just freed from the gallies, were soon entertained with the spectacle of priests surrounded by national guards, and were with difficulty restrained from tearing them to pieces, or hanging them at the lamp-irons. The convent of the Carmes had on a former occasion been the prison of seventy priests. A greater number was now confined in the castle of Brett. In the hospital of this fortress, the filthiest ward, to which was communicated by the descending tubes, the poisonous exhalations of disease and corruption, from which was heard a conversation still more offensive than the wounds of these victims of impurity, into which were conveyed by the same pipes, the clamors and the blasphemies of a populace brutal in its pleasures, brutal in its impiety, and still brutal under the smart of ulcers, the consequences of both; the ward over that of the venereal patients was chosen for the abode of the new prisoners. Eighty priests were there confined, and were furnished with short narrow beds. Here they passed the summer and the winter with casements open both day and night. Their food was furnished by contract, and ingenious avarice contrived to allow them enough to keep them alive, but not enough to satisfy their hunger. On days of abstinence, they were not suffered to enjoy the comfort of observing the pious custom of the Church. During four whole months they were deprived of the holy sacrifice. The sick, and they were not few, were locked in an infirmary equally filthy, inconvenient and unwholesome with the ward which they had quitted. However only one here consummated his sacrifice by death. Others contracted chronical disorders or lost their sight. They were never suffered to go out, to take the air, or to receive the visits of their friends. One of the judges of the superior tribunal had presented a petition to the king for the liberty of one of those priests who was his son. The petition was granted, an order was given, was repeated, but never executed.

The unwearied patience, the resignation of the confessors at length softened the obdurate hearts of the vicious tribe below. They had been treated with most indecent language, conveyed through the opening of a floor which separated them from the venereal patients. Those grew weary of insulting such heroic patience, and unaffected piety. They write to the confessors to implore their pardon and beg their prayers. They were answered by exhortations to atone for their past sins, to avoid eternal punishment by supporting with patience the evils of this life. The answer was accompanied with the money and every other convenience which they could spare from their own necessities.

The districts of Lille and Villane were unwilling to be behind-hand with the other departments in the persecution of the Catholic clergy. They flattered themselves, that they had discovered a surer method to convict them of disloyalty. At Easter they summoned all the non-juring priests to appear before their respective municipalities, and to swear that they would never preach, directly or indirectly, against the civil constitution of the clergy; and that they would neither by discourse or by writing discourage the faithful from attending the constitutional service. Whoever refused to take this oath must repair to Rennes, the capital city of the department, and there deliver in to the municipal officers his name, surname and place of abode. Priests appointed to preach the gospel, shepherds bound to secure their flocks from the paths of heresy and schism, do not easily swear to let them stray without warning them against the dangers of error. There may be circumstances in which a prudent silence may be their duty; but no combination of circumstances can possibly exist, where a minister of the gospel may be ashamed of Jesus Christ, and promise that he will no longer endeavor to make him known; nor can any consideration authorize a Christian to swear, that he will neither by words, writing or example, labor to prevent the eternal loss of his-neighbor’s soul. Men who had refused to take the oath of the assembly, were not likely to adopt that of the department. They thought it a strange constitution that allowed to every man an unrestrained liberty to talk, write and publish his opinions, even on religious subjects, and at the same time forbid them to communicate their religious faith. They chose to repair to Rennes, to appear at the daily call of their names. In every street they found commissioners appointed to watch over them and to search their lodgings. All this severity gained not a single proselyte to the cause. The example of the clergy encouraged the zeal of the Catholic laity. Some of the non-juring priests were permitted to say Mass in a church still left open, and the people of the town and country flocked in crowds to hear it; their fervent piety was equal to the eagerness they showed to assist. The constitutionalists could not see themselves deserted with indifference. The Jacobin club espoused their interests, and moved that all the non-juring priests should be confined as they had been at Brest, Laval and Angers. The department, affecting some degree of toleration, issued the following order:

"If any number of refractory priests, exceeding three, shall assemble in the streets or houses, they shall be sent to prison. All ecclesiastics shall present themselves twice every day at the town-house, in the morning to give in their name, and in the evening to answer to it. The commissioners shall make domiciliary visits to take the names of the sick and lame."

This order was punctually executed; not a murmur was heard: the priests never discontinued their appearance.

Where the Jacobins had not interest enough to extort these sanguinary laws, they took care to make themselves amends by personal vexations, which were generally seconded by municipal rage, notwithstanding the profound peace and tranquility which everywhere prevailed among the professors of the old religion.

At Viens in Provence, a congregation of the faithful were devoutly assisting at the mass of the old curate; the Blessed Sacrament was exposed; and in silence and profound recollection these pious people were pouring out their souls to God. On a sudden, the mayor and solicitor-general, in their official robes, and attended by a file of musketeers, enter the place. The mayor advances to the altar, and, without respect to the sacred mysteries, tells the curate, that public meetings are forbidden by the law, and commands him and the congregation instantly to quit the place. The chapel is immediately filled with the cries and lamentations of the women and children. The curate, turning to the mayor, answers, "Yes, Sir, the seditious meetings of armed men are forbidden by the law; but the religious meetings of the faithful, to pay their homage to God, are not forbidden. On the contrary, the liberty of religious worhip is a fundamental law of the constitution. I beg, at least, that you will suffer the people to hear the end of the mass." The mayor persists in requiring that they all instantly depart. One of his armed ruffians utters the most horrid blasphemies against the most holy; another threatens, that he will throw the statue of the virgin out of the window, while a third asks if it be time to fire. The curate, addressing himself to the congregation; "Your further attendance is dispensed with; God accepts of your good will: go home, but in a spirit of peace, of patience and submission to the laws, without saying or doing anything that may occasion the least disorder." At that instant the flock, docile to the voice of the shepherd, depart, without showing the least expression of resentment. To screen the curate from the imputation of a seditious design, it was necessary to enter a formal deposition of what had happened.

The municipal officers and the Jacobins had conceived so rooted a hatred for the Catholic worship, that in some places they chose to oblige the people to refrain from all religious exercises, rather than permit them to attend those of their true pastors. The judges of Tarbes sentenced a curate of their district to two months imprisonment and a fine of a hundred livres, for having said Mass and exercised his functions on the solemn Thursday in Holy Week, when a man of their sect could not be found to replace him.

They carried their destructive ravages into our most celebrated temples. That of Notre Dame du Puy was abandoned to the merciless rage of a band of ruffians, who after pillaging its treasure, breaking the cross, and disfiguring the images of saints, set fire to it, and with lighted flambeaux in their hands, blaspheming, singing and dancing round the flames, saw it reduced to a heap of ashes.

A repetition of these abominations in several towns, and the certain indications of a design to destroy religion, alarmed many of the conforming clergy. During the fire of persecution, several of them retracted their oath, and even among those whose fall was marked with the most aggravating circumstances, among those whose ambition had seized the miter, the sting of conscience was felt.

Charrier of Lyons was the only bishop that vacated his see. It was expected that he would retract his oath, but he was rich, and attached to his riches: he repeated it. His principles had been suspected long before the revolution, and he persisted in his heresies. He had been ill received at Rouen, where the Cardinal de la Rochefaucault was loved and respected. Shame drove him from his post, but it did not change his heart.

At this moment, I do not think myself at liberty to name those on whom remorse made the most forcible impression. The fear of the mob prevailed. I could not record their names without exposing them to certain death, and I wish not the death of a sinner; let them live and be converted. May the Holy Ghost grant them grace to extricate themselves from the abyss into which they have plunged, and to publish to the world what they have not been ashamed to confess in private to a friend. In vain would they confine the fatal search to their own breasts, a day will come when God himself shall reveal it. I will say no more of it, than what the public have a right to know for the interests of truth and the honor of religion, without betraying their dastardly heads. They should be the foremost to proclaim aloud that homage which their hearts pay to truth. For the proofs of what I shall say, I appeal to the papers now at Rome; they are there kept secret from a motive of charity and humanity. The Pope seeks not revenge, or he might easily obtain it, by thus addressing the deluded French, "You know what the intruding bishops have said to you; observe what they say to me by the mouths of their most intimate confidants." This secret once revealed would cost the lives of men who have occasioned the deepest affliction to the Pope. He has prayed and will continue to pray for them. The saints seek no other revenge.

In the year of which I am writing the history, there were six usurping bishops in France. So thoroughly were they convinced of the crime they had committed, by embracing the constitutional religion, that they waited only for a favorable moment to make their escape, and retract their oath, without exposing their lives. They all acknowledge, that impiety itself had presided at the revolution, and that a design was formed to subvert religion. All they saw and all they heard gave them the deepest concern. They held in the utmost contempt the conforming priests with whom they were surrounded. They were shocked at the vices, the ignorance, and the depravity of the constitutional clergy. They said, "It is by us, and by the oath which we have taken that the church of France has been ruined; the non-juring priests driven from their native land for their constancy in refusing to take this fatal oath, shall one day restore it." Thus they spoke, and they sought the means of a reconciliation with the Pope; they had already written to Rome, and they had received the most favorable answers. The Pope was sensible of the dangers to which these unhappy men were exposed; he was willing to show them every possible indulgence; but a public apostasy can only be repaired by a public retraction. The Pope consented to every necessary precaution, he only exhorted them not to be guided by human motives, but to prefer the salvation of their souls to every other consideration. These sentiments of his Holiness were conveyed by one of the most distinguished cardinals of the Roman church, to whom all the documents relative to the affair were addressed: Such was the state of the negotiation when the unfortunate schismatics sighed for the happy moment when they should be at liberty to retract the oath, and quit the new church. Unfortunately a moment of unceasing persecution intervened. There are moments when a man must know how to die, and even to court death. They shrunk, and they continue to shrink with coward hearts from it. Their dissimulation must be a cruel torture. One moment of firmness and courage would have sent them to heaven with our martyrs; whole years of remorse must be an anticipation of the torments of hell.

It must not be expected that I should enter into a detail of the proofs of this fact. The correspondence has passed through my hands, I have read the letters. The spirit of revenge would have enjoyed the discovery of them to the revolutionary magistrates; the secret of the intruders would have been betrayed, and nothing could have saved their lives. It belongs to God to avenge the errors of his creatures. I committed to the devouring flames whatever could affect their persons. Other monuments of this correspondence still subsist. Nothing more need be said to convince the world of the remorse, the promises, and the cowardice of these unhappy men.

I may speak with more freedom of the first intruded curate of St. Sulpice at Paris. His name was Poiret, and he was the superior of the priests of the Oratoire. He would forever have dishonored his congregation, he would have justified all the reproaches urged against them, had his project succeeded. He had hoped to find among his own brethren a sufficient number of conforming priests to serve the principal churches, and especially to fill up all the vacancies in that which he had undertaken to govern. In this hope he was disappointed. The oratorians had three houses in Paris; he found only three who would take the oath and dishonor themselves as he had done. The others seeing him open his church to the infamous bishop of Autun, for the consecration of new bishops, entered a protest against this proceeding, and sent a deputation to the grand vicars to assure them that they beheld with execration the sacrilegious use made of their church. To prove the sincerity of their abhorrence of schism, they absented themselves from their house on the day that it was contaminated by the presence of d'Autun and his odious consecration.

The superiors of the Oratoire addressed a letter to the Pope, signed by all the members then at Paris, to the number of about fifty, protesting afresh against the sacrilegious consecrations conferred in their church, reprobating in the strongest terms the perjury of Poiret, the civil constitution of the clergy, expressing their firm adherence to the principles and the conduct of his Holiness and of the bishops during the whole course of the revolution. The same fathers of the oratoire, to repair the scandal of the constitutional ordinations, in defiance of the tumultuous guards placed in their court, had their church which had been profaned by Talleyrand of Autun, purified from this stain, and sanctified afresh by the lawful curate and the faithful clergy of the parish of St. Germain l'Auxerrois, where they had taken refuge. At Limoges, at Autun, at Toulouse, at Mans, the oratorians had the honor to merit, and to suffer vexation, imprisonment, and transportation with the other Catholic priests. At Châlons-sur-Saône, father Latour, superior of their seminary, was entrusted by Mr. du Chilleau, the bishop of the place, with the distribution of the money he had collected for the relief of the priests whom persecution had already driven into foreign countries. The zeal which recommended him to this honorable commission, exposed him to all the calumnies, all the vexatious suits, which had been instituted against many others. His papers were searched for proofs of a conspiracy, and they established his piety and his charity. He was arrested, and underwent all the rigor of a two months imprisonment.

If Poiret seduced a few of his brethren into perjury and apostasy, he could not withhold his admiration from the steady conduct of an order of men who had given Mallebranche to the sciences, and Masillon to the church. His conscience grew troublesome to him, and he entertained serious thoughts of retracting; he felt all the guilt of a scandalous abuse of scripture, when he addressed the electors of Paris in these words of the prophet, "Behold me, send me," as if laymen could give a spiritual mission. Tortured by remorse, he was desirous to abandon the schism; the unhappy man would and he would not; death surprised him, and after the intrusion of one year he carried to the grave his shame, his remorse, and his perjury.

While the agonizing priest was on the point of appearing before his Creator and his Judge, the schismatical bishop of Bourges rose in his place in the national assembly to consummate his apostasy. Ashamed of the cassock, which incessantly reminds ecclesiastics of their vocation and their duties, Tornè had chosen Good-Friday, the day on which the executioners of Jesus Christ had torn from him his seamless robe, and stripped him of his garments, to wrest from all priests, all monks and nuns, their respective habits. Tornè moved that all ecclesiastical and religious costume should be abolished in France. The motion was received with applause, and decreed. Here was a wide field opened to the eloquence of Fauchet, the trumpeter of liberty. He might insist that it appeared strange, that the dress of a priest should be imputed to him as a crime in this reign of liberty. He gave a silent vote, and concealed his episcopal decorations. The constitutional bishop of Limoges acted more consistently. He rose from his seat, took the cross from his breast, and laid it on the table. It was still pretended that no innovation had been introduced into the religious establishment of the state, and yet the ministers of religion would have incurred the penalties of high treason, by appearing in their proper dress, if the king had sanctioned the decree. They were well acquainted with his aversion to every measure which tended to add to the outrages offered to religion. He refused his sanction, and thus afforded a fresh opportunity of declaiming against the royal veto.

On the same day, the same speaker, who had been educated in a secular congregation by the Doctrinarians, moved the immediate abolition of all the secular congregations of teachers, missionaries, hospital sisters, and all others whatever.

Among these congregations the Jacobin party bore a particular hatred to the Lazarists and the Sulpiciens, who had already been suppressed: to the former, because in the metropolis itself, they had dared to oppose the oath; to the latter, because not one among them had been found weak enough, or wicked enough, to take it. The other public establishments had already lost their most distinguished members, because neither the clergy nor the laity could be induced to take the oath tendered to them.

The universities were abandoned. That of Caen set the example of desertion. Forty professors of the different arts and sciences, clergy and laymen, had published their profession of faith, and their positive refusal to take the oath: that of Aix followed, and the Sorbonne had expressed their sentiments in a letter of adherence to their venerable bishop. Apostates took possession of the schools; but the plan of public education had not yet been made sufficiently destructive of religion and morality. It was thought necessary to lay the axe to the roots of the tree of all Christian institution. On this ground rested all the petitions against these congregations, and they were decreed. The refusal of the royal sanction brought little advantage to education. The oath was more closely pressed on the consciences of the teachers. Even those who gave a gratuitous education to the children of the poor, and among the rest the valuable congregation of the brethren of the Christian doctrine, found it impossible to continue their labors. They taught the duties of Christianity; they practiced them, and their services entitled them to the gratitude of their countrymen: their services were reprobated. The sisters whose vocation it was to teach the girls their duties, and different sorts of work, shared the same fate. The time was now come when the approved plan of education should banish from the schools the name of God and his laws. The author of a system of public instruction presented to the assembly, thought he had been liberal in his concessions to heaven, by granting his pupils to receive once in every week some instructions from a minister of religion. This clause met with violent opposition, and was one of the reasons for which the project was negatived. They objected to this expense, and to the danger of it.

The daring impiety of the legislators had risen to such a pitch, that the most abandoned apostates were heard with the greatest attention. Alexander Moy was a monster of this class. He had conformed, and obtained the curacy of St. Lawrence at Paris. This man had not been ashamed to set his name to a work filled with insipid raillery and senseless buffoonery against the Catholic worship, at a time when he was performing its most awful functions. Under the title of "Agreements of religion and its worship in a free nation," he scouted his own, as superstitious, gothic and barbarous. He substituted another, disgraced by levites and indecencies, even in the funeral ceremonies. These were converted by Moy into profane spectacles and feasts of Syberites. The most sacred mysteries were treated with the grossest ridicule.

To be witty on religious subjects, requires neither abilities nor application. Ignorance and impiety will find and improve the jest. However Moy was thought too stupid to write this book; certain it is, that he was stupid enough to adopt it. This had like to have cost him very dear. His parishioners, shocked at his impiety, assembled tumultuously, and threatened to seize him. He was rewarded by the Jacobins with a seat among the legislators. His first speech was on the subject of religion, and he insisted that it should neither be Catholic nor constitutional; that the ministers of neither should be paid; but that spectacles and feasts, which he termed patriotic, should be substituted in lieu of every other worship. He thus got rid of his oath and of his apostate brethren. They all opposed the motion. The Jacobins still needed the assistance of the conforming clergy; they made themselves amends for this toleration, by an increasing fury against the non-juring priests.

No day now passed, the assembly never met but their bar was crowded with deputations instructed by the Jacobins, to denounce the non-juring clergy of some fresh conspiracy. Tired, or pretending to be tired, of these repeated denunciations, and of the pretended disturbances raised by the priests, and the great plot against the clergy and king; being nearly brought to maturity, the assembly ordered a fresh report to be made on the internal commotions. Francois of Nantes was appointed to make it, and in calumnious invective and daring impiety, he surpassed Francois de Neuf-Chateau.

In revealed religion he found nothing but ambition, imposture, and a world deluged with human blood, in support of superstition. But the shafts of his keenest invective were directed against the Catholic religion and the Pope. It was in vain that Pius VI, in his brief on the civil constitution of the clergy, had thus explained himself: "It is not my intention so to attack the civil laws which the king may have sanctioned; in them the temporal power alone is concerned; nor am I ambitious to restore the ancient civil government, as calumny has asserted, in order to render religion odious." (Brief, 10th March, 1791.) It was a crime in the Pope to write to Frenchmen on the subject of a religion, of which he is the head. The speaker, unmindful of common decency, cried out, "What has the bishop of Rome to do with us? Why does he interfere in our concerns, while we are totally indifferent to his?" It was a crime in the non-juring clergy to acknowledge in the Pope an adopted brother, as the constitutionalists did, but in religious matters a real superior. His envenomed hatred carried him so far, that he compared all the non-juring priests to "a legion of malignant genii, who invisibly agitated, tormented the nation, and poured poison into families ... a scourge which must be removed from the country ... to a faction grown so powerful, that it must either crush the state, or be crushed by it." Educated in the principles of Geneva, he could not conceal his hatred for the sacraments, and particularly for that of penance; and his invective convinced the non-juring priests that they were persecuted for their religion. Unable to restrain his indignation against Catholicity, he cried out, "What a sect is this, which by principle damns all those who do not think alike!" As well might he have said to the constitutional multitude, "How can you think that these non-juring priests are friends to the nation, that they have your interest at heart, since they consider you not only as so many schismatics and heretics, but as so many damned souls, and incarnate devils!" The imputation could not fail to make an impression on the minds of the people. Philosophy has made such use of this envenomed dart; and the answer has been so decisive, so unanswerable by the constitutionalists, that it deserves a place here.

It applies directly to the French nation, and marks the character of their desertion. "You do not blush to applaud those invectives against your pastors. You are then reduced with the abettors of your cause, with empty sophists, a Voltaire and a Rousseau, to the necessity of calumniating the Catholic religion, which you lately professed in common with us, and which you pretend you have not yet deserted. You have recourse to the same insidious arts, you employ the same stratagems to cast an odium on your pastors. What a fatal delusion! Have you forgotten the instructions and explanations they gave you? Or, frightened at the severity of the gospel, have you erased from your memory those words which once gave you comfort, but now sink you into despair? He who shall believe and shall be baptized, shall be saved; he who shall not believe, shall be condemned; without faith it is impossible to please God; let him who will not hear the church, be to you as a heathen and a publican. Do you reflect that the mercenary shepherd can never lead you into the paths of the church, can only ruin and murder you! Can nothing comfort, nothing encourage you in your new faith, but a God at once the God of truth and falsehood; a God who beholds with the same complacency the man who blasphemes his mysteries, his church, his doctrine, his saints, and the man who subjects his heart and his understanding to his doctrine and his precepts! Must you have at once a true and a false faith and shall both be that faith without which the gospel assures us it is impossible to please God! The ancient symbol fills your hearts with dismay, and you dare not pronounce with Athanasius, He that would be saved must above all things believe the Catholic faith.

Your conscience then tells you that you have quitted a church, which, far from shrinking from these threats against infidelity, hears, pronounces, and repeats them with confidence; which, instead of wishing them consigned to oblivion, considers them as the oracles of a God, calling all the children of men to her alone, to the end of the world. Return then into the bosom of this Catholic Church, take up its symbol and its gospel, and the menaces, the curses pronounced against error, schism, infidelity and apostasy, will cease to be objects of terror and confusion."

This reasoning was conclusive against men, who two years before would not have reproached the church for considering herself as the ark of Noah, out of which none were saved. It proved beyond the possibility of a reply, that the constitutionalists found they were not in the bark of Jesus Christ and St. Peter, because they began to fear that out of it they should not be saved.

The speaker in his report, and the philosophers in various publications, have imputed to the Catholic religion opinions which a plain exposition of her doctrine will refute. "You tremble at the severity of our symbol, but do not calumniate it, do not impute to us tenets which our faith and our hearts disavow. A few days ago you thought as we do; we then told you that God who commands you to condemn sin, forbids you to judge the sinner. The God who forbids you to share in the extortion of the publican, in the worship of the pagan, commands you to love all men without exception, as your brethren; to serve the Samaritan and the Jew, the Infidel and the Christian, in all things which do not endanger your own soul. He forbids you in a particular manner to condemn any man, because he alone knows the real dispositions of the heart, and his providence is admirable in the means of recovering the lost sheep.

You have joined our enemies, who have long pretended not to understand us, and who accused us of cruelty and tyranny, because they imputed to us the doctrine of damning even invincible ignorance, or the bona fides of those who have not the happiness to know and to follow the Catholic Church. You attribute to this church a doctrine which she has expressly condemned as an error. Take up the history and the decisions of this church, and you will find the errors of Baius, and, among the rest, this position successively condemned by three Popes. Not only do we not condemn the error of bona fides, but according to our doctrine it is impossible for man to be damned for such error. Man can only be damned by sin, and the church has condemned this proposition of Baius; Error bona fide, or negative infidelity, is a sin. This proscription pronounced by Popes, accepted without reclamation by the Catholic bishops, is a solemn judgment which the Catholic Church can never reverse.

No, I repeat it, we damn no man; we sigh over our strayed brethren; we regret their loss of our sacraments, and of the means of salvation, which are only found in the Catholic church; but we set no limits to the mercy and the grace of God, who enlightens their minds and touches their hearts, and before he summons them to his tribunal, gives them knowledge, faith and love, which cover a multitude of sins.

If you speak of a man in the state of nature, a man free from every stain but the invincible ignorance of the true faith, we shall oppose a miracle of grace to this miracle of nature. Sooner shall the God of mercies manifest himself by the most astonishing prodigies, and, sanctifying by his graces in a manner unknown to human wisdom this man of nature, call him to himself, than he shall deliver him over to eternal-darkness and misery for an inevitable ignorance: so unwilling are we to condemn a bona fides."

This candid exposition of the Catholic doctrine successfully repelled the daring attack made on it in the assembly, but could afford no solid comfort to the wounded consciences of the constitutional clergy. Their plea of invincible ignorance could not be admitted after the decisions of the Pope and the bishops, after they had seen so many pastors quit their flocks and their all, and expose themselves to imprisonment, exile, and death, rather than lend their names to schism and heresy. They must know that the real bona fides, which alone is accepted by God, must be accompanied with an honest, an unfeigned desire to know the truth, with a serious disposition to embrace and follow it though every hardship and every possible disadvantage as soon it shall be known. Instead of these dispositions an infamous pusillanimity and a dastardly submission marked the conduct of those men who had changed their religion from a fear of the legislators of the day, and who were ready to change again as often as men in power should dictate a new doctrine. The Catholics represented to them, "that in all possible cases it was essentially wrong in them load the church with calumnies, wrong in their legislators and their doctors to talk of intolerance. Our religion, said they, like truth, can never coalesce with error and falsehood; our religion, like charity, can never teach us to hate our dissenting brethren; our religion, like the Divinity, makes the sun of beneficence shine on the infidel, and the believer; on the just man and the sinner; it everywhere finds men to embrace in the bonds, in the affections, in the benevolence of an universal fraternity."

The other objections adduced by the member who brought up the report, were answered with equal ease. In his enthusiastic delirium he had condescended to adopt an idea of Tom Payne, the most extravagant perhaps that ever disgraced an author's pen. "The diversity of religions is more agreeable to the Supreme Being than the cold spectacle of an uniform worship, the monotony of which resembles the formal etiquette of the court of a despot, rather than the emulation of a numerous family, who by assiduities always new, by varied and eager attention honor the author of their existence."

So depraved was the taste of the French legislators, that they gave Tom Payne credit for sterling wit, and applauded his wisdom. Thus religion always one, always true, was a tedious spectacle to the Father of mankind. The God of these sophists must be entertained by a medley of truth and falsehood in the mouths of his children; and as truth is but one, and falsehood varies beyond all calculation, this God must have a thousand children to amuse him for one who told truth to honor him. Symbols invented by men must make him amends for the symbol of truth which he alone could dictate.

The reader need not be told that many other absurdities were contained in the report we have so often mentioned. Among other things Mr. Francois expressed a wish that the non-juring priests might enjoy the liberty of their worship, but then moved that they might be stripped of the essentials of this liberty; that they might be forbid to preach, to confess, and to teach. He observed, that all their crimes escaped unpunished, because they left no hold of them; and he added, that a great number of them had, during thirty months, written, preached, heard confessions, only to promote a counter-revolution; that they had seduced and armed the villages, and that no one was ignorant of these crimes. He concluded by acknowledging that no one had been punished by the tribunals, and with proposing a decree which would involve them all in one verdict without a trial.

The assembly, no longer astonished at any impiety, any contradiction, any extravagance, when the non-juring priests were the objects of their deliberations, voted the printing of the report; and on the 26th they made a decree containing the following clauses.

1. The transportation, that is to say the banishment, the forcible transportation of the non-juring priests, shall take place as a measure of police.

2. Under the description of non-juring priests are to be ranked all those subject to the oath prescribed by the law of December 26, 1790; that is to say, all bishops, curates, vicars, and teachers in orders, who have not taken it; also those who not being subject to that law, have not taken the civic oath since the 3d of September; in a word, all those who shall have retracted either one or other of these two oaths.

3. As often as twenty active citizens shall join in a petition for the transportation of a non-juring ecclesiastic, the directory of the department shall be obliged to pronounce such transportation, if the district favors the petition.

4. If the opinion of the directors of the district should not be conformable to the petition, the directors of the department shall be obliged to appoint commissaries to enquire whether the presence of the ecclesiastic denounced, disturbs the public tranquility; and on the report of the said commissaries, if conformable to the petition, the directors of the department shall be obliged to pronounce transportation.

5. In case any non-juring ecclesiastic shall by overt acts occasion any disturbance, the facts may be denounced to the department by one or more active citizens; and when proved, transportation shall be the penalty.

6. If the active citizens who prefer the petition cannot write, it shall be received in the presence of the secretary of the district by the sheriff's officer.

7. The department shall command all ecclesiastics subject to transportation to retire in 24 hours out of the limits of the district where they resided, in three days out of the department, and in one month out of the kingdom.

8. The ecclesiastic shall declare to what country he intends to retire; he shall receive a passport describing his person, and three livres for every ten leagues till he is out of the kingdom.

9. If he does not obey, the military shall deliver him from brigade to brigade.

10. Those who shall remain or return into the kingdom after the sentence of transportation is passed, shall be condemned to imprisonment for ten years.

If the national assembly had not taken care to print and publish the reports and decrees, the historian would scarce have dared to transmit them to posterity. The childish absurdities and tyrannical dispositions of this decree were easily pointed out by the clergy to the satisfaction of their countrymen. They proved it to be a manifest contradiction to the constitution, and the solemn declarations that the law must be the same for all, while the clergy were subjected to penalties instituted for them alone, and to acknowledged rights by which no man was subject to any punishment till his guilt was proved; while, if among so many clubs of Jacobins, sworn enemies to their order, twenty indigent, ignorant men, who could not even write their names, could be found to give evidence, the non-juring priest, whom they were pleased not to like, must be condemned to banishment. The tyranny of this decree was still more glaring in the distinction made between a case when an information laid by a single person might stand in need of some proof to authorize a sentence of exile, and the case where the whim of twenty Jacobins might command transportation.

These contradictions, these atrocities, and many more which disgraced the decree, were placed in their proper light by Mr. de Boisgelin, archbishop of Aix, and Mr. Dulan, archbishop of Arles. The former was obliged to fly to England for having published an excellent work, another fate awaited the latter.

The most remarkable circumstance attending this decree was, that it pointed out the nature of the cause, and fixed the precise object of the persecution of the non-juring clergy. The chief and fundamental reason assigned for their transportation is neither the pretended disturbance they might create, nor the charge of encouraging the projects of royalists, aristocrats, and counter-revolutionists. Their only crime is their refusal to take the famous oath of December 26, 1790, an oath solemnly proscribed by the Pope and the bishops, as an oath of schism, heresy, and apostasy; an oath which had given occasion to the proud profession of faith made in the session of the assembly held on the 4th of January, 1791. At that time persecution went no farther than driving the bishops and curates from their sees and their churches; but now they were to be banished from the kingdom at the will of their most implacable enemies.

Something different was the case of that description of men who were styled public functionaries. These were to be transported for refusing to take the civic oath. The reader may recollect the many reasons they assigned for this refusal; since the French constitution being now completed, comprehended in its different parts many things which religion condemned in the pretended civil constitution of the clergy, and even the whole of this last constitution.

[Persecutions which followed the refusal of the sanction.] Louis XVI, acted upon the same principles with the clergy. He had come to a resolution never to sanction anything that might affect the interests of religion, and refused his concurrence to this decree, in opposition to the Jacobin ministers with whom they had surrounded him. The assembly gained a fresh occasion for demurs against the royal veto. They knew how to render it ineffectual. Denunciations, sanguinary petitions were now multiplied in every session. The Jacobins employed all their arts to raise discontent in the provinces, and to attribute the disturbances they occasioned to the recusancy of the clergy and the veto of the king. They insisted everywhere on the execution of the decree in spite of his majesty's opposition, and they proceeded to the imprisonment of the non-conforming clergy.

At Dijon fifty of them were confined in the seminary, and the populace were encouraged to put them to death. In this sanguinary project however, they did not succeed. In the south of France, at Marseilles, Nimes and Montpelier, the executive power of the ruffians was daily gaining strength. They paraded the streets with bludgeons, and lamed and murdered priests, children and pregnant women.

In the last of these cities, not satisfied with the execution done by those weapons, they fired upon the people as they entered the Catholic Chapels. Mr. Balacon formerly a professor in the college, and Mr. Cussac, curate of St. Marguerite, had fallen martyrs to their faith. Four or five citizens were murdered in the act of opposing this violence. At Lyons, and at Chalons sur-Saone, priests and grand vicars were imprisoned on the most frivolous pretext and without any form of law. It was reckoned an heroic display of courage in the magistrates of Lyons, to have pronounced, amidst the hisses and insults of the Jacobins, that the non-juring priests had not offended against the law, by having according to their religious opinion, administered the sacrament of baptism, or the Eucharist, or even by praying aloud for the Pope.

[Priests taking refuge in Paris.] These hourly vexations obliged many of the ecclesiastics to take refuge at Rouen, Amiens, and a few other cities, where the magistrates opposed with some success this spirit of persecution. Many resorted to Paris, where, under the disguise of a lay-habit, they hoped to escape observation. Their number had for some time been so considerable, so many venerable pastors robbed and ill-used in the villages had resorted thither unprovided with everything; they found so much difficulty in obtaining the payment of the scanty allowance made them by the first assembly, that they were now reduced to the necessity of depending for a subsistence on their own labors, or the charity of the faithful. Known only to their friends, or having no friends, the aged curates and vicars thought themselves happy, if they could earn their bread by the sweat of their brow in the meanest employments. Some carried water about. Their modest air and decent composure drew the eyes of their customers upon them, little used to decency in the class of men in which they were enrolled. They gave them a preference, which furnished an opportunity of being useful to them. But this preference was attended with some danger, and they retired to a distant quarter of the town to mingle with another class of water-carriers.

Others were still more laboriously employed. At the dawn of day, habited in the ragged attire which best suits the profession, they ran with the porters to the river side. With a sheep skin on their backs, and a hod on their shoulders, they waded into the river, received their load of floated wood, ran cheerfully with it to the warehouse, and returned for a fresh burden. The angels of heaven witnessed their alacrity, they saw them quit the task when their daily provision was earned, then hasten to change their dress, and throw themselves at the foot of the altar of some distant chapel, and there offer to God the sacrifice of a faith which they were so worthy to teach, since they could for it submit to labors the most mean and painful.

The story was then current at Paris of one of these honest curates, who, driven from his parish, had hired himself as a common gardener. While one day at work, he saw his bishop walking, and passing and re-passing the spot where he stood; a habit of respect made him bow his head as often as he approached. This struck the prelate, and after observing him narrowly, he went to the lady to whom the garden belonged, and said, "What sort of a man have you for your gardener, do you know anything of him?" "Not I," says she, "all I know of him is, that he is a very honest fellow; he has lived three months here, and I have never heard the least complaint against him. They tell me that on Sundays and holidays, instead of going to the alehouse, he spends his time in the church." "Well, Madam," says the bishop, "that man was one of the best curates I had in my diocese, and one who has suffered most from the persecution." "That does not surprise me," says the lady, and hastening to the garden, she accosts the curate in terms which show that he is discovered, and cover him with confusion. He is ordered from the garden to her table; she names him her chaplain, and settles a pension on him for life. He accepted the table, and applied the pension to the relief of his indigent brethren.

These traits of the confessors of Jesus Christ were agreeable in the sight of heaven, and cannot be thought unworthy the notice of ecclesiastical history. An honorable poverty is a long martyrdom, and perhaps more courage is necessary to support it, than to meet death itself. I shall never forget the situation in which I saw a young priest, who, born a gentleman, was extremely sensible to all the horrors of the accumulated miseries to which he was reduced. However he nobly preferred hunger to guilt, and could never be prevailed upon to take an oath inconsistent with his religion.

This young gentleman was designed to be a page to the Duke of Penthievre. When he embraced the ecclesiastical state, his love of military glory was not quite extinguished, and he chose to be a chaplain on board a man of war. Having been three years absent on board a frigate on the East India station, he had scarcely ever heard of the revolution, and had not the smallest idea of that which affected religion, when the frigate returned to Brest. He presents himself at the office for his pay. They demand a certificate of his good conduct: the officers, who love him, give him one in the most honorable terms. It is read at the pay-office, and then he is told that it is not enough; you cannot receive your pay till you have taken the oath. What oath, gentlemen? I know nothing of any oath. Have I been wanting to that which I took to serve the king faithfully; I am a gentleman, and I have done my duty aboard the frigate. But they assure him that there is another oath to be taken by priests, the oath to maintain the new constitution of the clergy. He had never heard of this new constitution, and he will not swear to maintain what he does not understand. He represents, that he entered the service without any conditions and that it is but just that he should receive what was become due to him during a long voyage. He is not heard. Upon enquiry, he finds that one of the old Bishops lives near Brest, he goes to consult him, and returning to the pay-office, he resigns his emolument rather than swear against his honor and conscience. The same frigate is now ordered to America, and the officers agree to take charge of the chaplain, and to defray his expenses. They were on the point of sailing, when the municipal officers arrive and declare, that a refractory priest cannot be a chaplain, presenting at the same time an apostate monk to supply his place. The monk was extremely disagreeable to the crew, and the young priest, sensible that any affront offered to him would be imputed to himself, made an apology to the officers, and set off for Paris destitute of everything but the hope of finding some employment. He applied to the gentlemen of his cloth, and on that occasion I had the honor to see him. He was a compound of military courage, the feelings of shame and the sentiments of religion. He could not bear the thought of quitting the military line, he wept at the necessity of begging his bread, but still conscience was uppermost. Bursting into a flood of tears, partly from indignation and partly from shame, "they may do what they please," says he, "I can die of hunger; they may crush my head to atoms, but I will never swear against my religion." Providence protected this young man, improved his sentiments, and delivered him from a danger still greater than what he might have met with at sea. He was one of those who escaped from the massacre at the Carmes.

The number of the refugees at Paris, and their honorable poverty, had, during the last six months, increased to such a pitch, that it had been necessary to open a public subscription for their relief. The plan of this association was printed, and banks appointed to receive the benefactions of the faithful. Clergymen who had any income of their own, laymen above mediocrity, generously encouraged this good work. Some were known to advance 20, others 30,000 livres for the relief of the non-juring priests. Some of the bishops scarcely allowed themselves necessaries, in order to provide for their clergy, and especially for those, who lying concealed in the provinces, were exposed to a thousand dangers in the administration of spiritual comfort to their flocks.

[Difficulty of performing the service in the provinces.] In idolatrous nations, the missionaries are not more on their guard to escape the observation of their persecutors, than the Catholic priests in many parts of France, to hear confessions, and carry the holy viaticum to the sick. Their zeal made them put on all shapes, even the most abhorrent from their ecclesiastical dress. A sublime charity is fertile in invention. In the diocese of Mons a curate was sitting with his vicar, apparently in great trouble: "That poor baker will die without the sacraments," says he, "he has sent for me, and the intruder's spies will not suffer me to pass." "No," says the vicar, "the honest fellow shall not die without the sacraments." He then puts on a baker's frock, hoists upon his back a huge sack of flour, and pushes through the intruder's spies. On his return, the curate was highly entertained with an account of the piety and the gratitude, with which the dying man had received the sacraments.

Another priest in the same diocese receives the following note: "I am dying in such a ward of the hospital; we have none but schismatical priests about us, and I will have nothing to do with them." The curate throw's himself upon a bier, is carried to the hospital, and begs admission as a patient. The stratagem succeeds, he administers to the sick man, and after seeing him die the death of the just, he returns home perfectly cured of all his uneasy sensations. We all form a right judgment of these several actions, if we reflect that certain death awaited the priests who were found in the act of administering the sacraments.

All these precautions were not yet necessary at Paris. Even this year in the beginning of June, appeared a resolution of the municipality, a letter from the sheriff, and another from the solicitor of the commons, all declaring, that they entertained sentiments of the highest respect for the principles consecrated by the constitution, which secures to every man the right of exercising that religious worship which he chooses; and that this liberty of religion should have no bounds, should be exempted by no restriction. While these pompous declarations were published, and these delusive promises were made, the secret committees of the municipality and the assembly were preparing a dreadful storm. They had sworn to destroy the king, and the protection he granted to the non-juring clergy was the motive held out to the people to excite their rage. On the 20th of June, the mob was put in motion; the palace of the Thuilleries was surrounded by 20,000 men armed with pikes, bayonets and axes, by Caron, and a populace without number; they made their way into the palace. This was a proud day for Louis XVI. He himself opened the door of his apartment, at the moment when it was yielding to repeated strokes of an axe. A forest of pikes entered, and one of them would have wounded the king, if a grenadier had not parried the blow with his sabre. At the same instant the mob rushed in with the most hideous cries. The recess of a window, with a table before, was the only place to which the king could retire to avoid suffocation, or perhaps a more violent death. He owed his life more to the firmness of his conduct, and his presence of mind, than to the swords of the few faithful guards who attended him. But all his magnanimity could not secure him from the humiliation of the red cap, which the populace placed on his head as the crown of the day, nor from the nauseous draught which he might suppose to be poisoned, and which he was obliged to swallow to the health of the nation, which these ruffians pretended to represent; nor from three hours of the most outrageous insolence, the grossest invective and sanguinary threats, which he bore with an equanimity which was his distinguishing character through life.

During the horrors of this inauspicious day, the queen manifested the most majestic intrepidity. The malice of the Jacobins was levelled chiefly at her; the mob was instructed to demand her head, and she freely offered it to save that of the king. The ministers and her attendants obliged her to remain in a room to which the rabble had not yet found a way. "My place is," says she, "next to the person of the king and when he is in danger." They were obliged to remonstrate, that her place was likewise near her children. Madame Elizabeth, that angel, that model of natural accomplishments and religious virtues, presented herself to the swords of an enraged multitude, and said to those about her, "Ah! would they but mistake me for the queen!"

This insurrection was but a trial of the strength of the Jacobin party. Brissot and Gensonnet, and the Girondine legislators, in league with the mayor Pethion, had not communicated even to the great club the real object of their design. The important question of the forfeiture of the crown had already been decided in the secret committee; the decrees of the 10th of August were arranged; Pethion knew this; but he was willing to lead the people from one excess to another, in order to let them feel the weight of their own power against the court. The moment of pressing the abdication or suspension was near; but hitherto the only ostensible motive for the insurrection, was the refusal of the king to sanction the decrees passed against the non-juring clergy. The king pleaded conscience, his rights, the liberty established by the constitution, and the oath he had taken to maintain that constitution. The deputies from the assembly, who pretended to have come with a view to extricate their sovereign from his disagreeable situation, now pretending to be satisfied with his answers, advised the people to be satisfied too. At this moment the perfidious Pethion made his appearance, and spoke thus to the mob: "You have this day asserted your sovereignty, it is time for you to retire."

Louis XVI appeared so great on this occasion, that the friends of the altar and the throne were willing to hope, that the French nation would, from admiration and esteem, return to the ancient love of their kings. Fifty-four departments sent up addresses expressive of their abhorrence of the insurrection of June 20, and their readiness to repair its outrages. The Jacobins, practiced in all the arts of conducting a conspiracy, would not allow time for the people to cool, and to strengthen the loyal sentiments which they had begun to adopt. Brissot and the Girondine conspirators, had by their intrigues brought the unfortunate monarch to a declaration of war against Austria, notwithstanding his aversion to so precipitate a measure. The time was fast approaching, when these conspirators had determined to make this hostile aggression fall on his head, as the cause of all the misfortunes which were to follow, and as an opportunity to invite foreign armies into the heart of the kingdom, to destroy the new constitution, to re-establish the court, the clergy, the nobility and the whole of the ancient government. On one hand by these wicked measures created new jealousies and distrust in the minds of the people against the king; and the clubs poured in addresses demanding his forfeiture; and on the other the non-conforming clergy were represented as seconding with all their influence the treachery of the court; and their imprisonment, or their exile, was pressed with increasing violence.

Anarchy, uncontrolled anarchy, now prevailed everywhere. Each department made and executed its despotic resolutions, in spite of the royal authority. Every department, every district, every one of the forty-four thousand municipalities, impatient of the royal veto, assumed to themselves that power over the prerogative of the crown. The Jacobins of Finisterre had taken the lead in this wicked tyranny. They were not soothed by the confinement of 80 priests in the castle of Brest. On the first of July, of the fourth year of their liberty, they proposed to the general administration of the department, a resolution grounded on a motive, surpassing everything that the basest calumny had invented, if its credibility had been equal to the guilt.

It set forth, "That this department, lately a witness to one of the most flagitious attempts, that the history of fanaticism has recorded in the annals of nations, was still harassed by internal divisions, arising from a difference of religious opinions." It is natural to ask, what this unheard-of crime may be? The impartial enquirer will say, this must be an atrocious attempt indeed, since the judges dare not even to name it. The non-conforming clergy must have been principally concerned in it, since the whole punishment falls on them. The man who reasons may view the whole in another light; he may hesitate, he may doubt the existence of a crime which is not specified. He may suspect some foul play where no priest is indicted, and all priests condemned. We are happy to be able to remove all uncertainty, by giving a fair account of the origin and the circumstances of this mysterious affair.

An unhappy man was indicted at the bar of the assembly for the murder of his wife and children; after the strictest inquiry he was acquitted. It was proved in evidence, that he had not committed this horrid crime, till a second or a third attack of a fever, a physical frenzy, had deprived him of his reason and his, liberty.

This unfortunate wretch did not communicate with the schismatics, and this was enough to make the non-juring clergy the authors of his crime. He was physically mad, and we pity him; the Jacobins were morally mad, and we despise them.

With the same inveterate malice, this resolution repeated and exaggerated all the imputations hitherto adduced against the Catholic clergy. It asserted, that the channels through which the public fortune must flow, were obstructed by the evil designs and perfidy of these priests; that the criminal intrigues prevented the receipt of the public contributions; that they sowed distrust on every measure of the legislature. That the only means of enjoying peace would be to arrest, as public enemies, all those who should refuse to take the civic oath, still leaving them the option to profess, in a foreign country, maxims and opinions incompatible with civil society and the tranquility of the kingdom.

To subdue a resistance which was nowhere made, all ecclesiastics, regular and secular, who had not conformed, were to be arrested by the military, conducted to the nearest district, and from thence conveyed to the castle of Brest, and there confined.

This clause of the resolution had already been executed on all that had been discovered. But to pave the way for their banishment, it was added, all these ecclesiastics are free to remain in this fortress, or to quit the kingdom. Those who shall choose to retire, shall be put on board the first vessels that shall sail for Spain, Portugal or Italy, and to engage other departments to adopt the same measure, it was ordered that a copy of this resolution should be transmitted to them.

Notwithstanding the success with which the Jacobin had procured the return of the popular magistrates, it was impossible that measures so violent and despotic should be carried without opposition. The dissentient members contended, that instead of arbitrary imprisonment and exile, the law should be impartially administered to the non-juring priests as to all other citizens. On this ground they voted that the prisoners in the castle should be immediately released. They were on the point of carrying this motion, when Expilly rose to move an amendment. Expilly had dictated the resolution, and he now negatived its repeal. Ambition had made him an apostate, and apostasy made him a tyrant.

The intruding bishop of Quimper was not the only one, whom a consciousness of an infamous desertion had rendered implacable. Their close connection with the Jacobins, leaves no room to doubt of their being privy to plots, still more atrocious than imprisonment and exile. Some of them were unguarded enough to betray their own secret. Mr. d'Argentré, the worthy bishop of Limoges, a benevolent prelate, beloved universally for his sound and endearing manners, and respected for his religious virtues, would not have been driven into exile, would not have been obliged to take refuge in England against still severer trials, if the profligate Guai de Vernon, his constitutional successor in the see of Limoges, had not expressed a well-grounded hope, of being soon able to give a good account of him. He wrote thus to his grand vicars: "I know that d'Argentré continues, in opposition to the decrees of the assembly, to consider himself as bishop of Limoges; I know that he continues to give orders. Look you to his priests, and leave his person to me." These expressions coming from a man, who had then a seat in the assembly, whose hatred and ingratitude were no secrets, struck even, those to whom they were addressed. Mr. de Limoges was put upon his guard, and was obliged to fly from the designs of a man whose fortune he had made, and whose two brothers, through his interest, had obtained, one a commission in the army, and the other a benefice in the church.

Such was the general character of this apostate tribe, that no one was surprised to see this same Guai de Vernon, in one of his pastoral letters, exhort all his diocesans to arm themselves with pikes, the model of which he sent them, and the fabrication of which was superintended by one of his brothers, his worthy grand vicar.

Men of this temper were kept in a constant ferment by the writings of the Jacobins. They published a plan for repelling the attack of a foreign enemy, who threatened an invasion of the French territory. They assured the people, that victory would attend their arms, if they would begin by exterminating all the non-juring priests, unless it should appear more advisable to tie them, with the children, the relations and wives of the emigrants, to the mouths of the cannon which was to stop the progress of the Prussians. Advice was soon forwarded from the provinces, that from Brest to Marseilles the most diligent search was made for those priests, and many circumstances indicated the approach of a persecution of another kind.

The national assembly had declared the nation to be in danger, and it was an easy matter to persuade the people, that this danger originated with the refractory clergy; that many of their bodies were found on the field of battle in the Prussian ranks; that they were all disposed to join the enemy, and that their retreat from France afforded them the opportunity of joining the French emigrants. Thus everything foreboded scenes of horror, everything indicated a design to carry matters farther than incarceration and exile. The Jacobins thirsted for the blood of priests, and, under various pretexts, their blood flowed plentifully in the provinces.

[XI. Degree of persecution, particular massacres.] Towards the end of June the conversation again turned on a camp at Jalès. This had been a bugbear employed by the news-writers to frighten the revolutionists. In vain did Mr. Dussailant attempt to give it some consistency. He could never collect above 1200 men, and the department of Gar ordered an army of 25,000 Calvinists from Nimes and Alais, to march against him. Dussaillant's forces disbanded without firing a cannon; the peasants seized and murdered him on the 11th of July, and his head was carried about in triumph. This event brought on scenes of horror in that part of the country. The revolutionists, finding no enemy to fight; set fire to the barns, the houses, the cottages of the miserable inhabitants, who had fled into the woods, and massacred every man who was supposed to have favored the designs of the camp of Jalès. Every non-conforming priest would naturally fall under this description. The truth is, that one monk who was no priest, had made himself talked of in the history of this famous camp, but he was no longer in France. Unluckily his name was Bastide; and a priest of the same name who had never been connected with this camp, was mistaken for him. He was then at Villefort, and there he was cut to pieces. This was a signal for a general search.

Two Sulpicians, a Mr. Bravard a native of Auvergne, aged 98, and a Mr. Le Jeune a native of Orleans, both directors of the seminary of Avignon, had hoped to escape their fury, by retiring to the house of a curate in the neighborhood. They were discovered and confined in the prison of Vans. They were soon joined by other prisoners. Mr. Novi, vicar of Aujac, torn from the arms of his father; Mr. Nadal, a curate of the diocese of Ufez, and the curate of Vill-de-Bone, were of the number of nineteen now confined. The magistrates could not proceed to judgment for want of evidence. A horde of Huguenots undertook to prove and to punish the crime.

On the 14th of July, at mid-day the prison doors are forced, the priests are ordered to come forth, three and three, and conducted to Lagrave. Here they have the option of the oath or of death. The venerable Sulpician chooses death, and the two priests his companions make the same choice, and meet with the same fate. They are followed by their fellow prisoners to the same place, and united in sentiments, they meet with the same reward. The Abbe Novi, at the age of twenty-eight, is reserved for a more severe trial. The ruffians send for his father, and in the midst of eight dead bodies, they represent to him that his son's fate depends on his advice and authority; that he shall die if he persists in his refusal to take the constitutional oath; that he shall live if he can persuade him to swear. The unfortunate father wavering, hesitating between the feelings of nature and the duties of religion, overcome, yielding to parental fondness, throws his arm round the neck of his child, by tears and throbs rather than by articulate words, presses, conjures him, "My child, spare my life by preserving thy own."—"My dear father, I will do more. I will die worthy of you and of my God. You educated me in the Catholic religion, and I have the honor to be a priest. I know my duty, and it will be more honorable to have your son a martyr than an apostate." The father feels the impression of these different sentiments; once more he embraces his son; once more his tears bedew his cheeks; "My son," and he could say no more. The ruffians tear his son from him; he sees him stretch out his neck, and his cries and lamentations, by alarming the executioners, only prolong his torments. Two strokes ill aimed have scarce brought him to the ground, and they seem willing to leave him in this condition. His breviary had fallen from his hands; he rises to recover it, again presents his neck, and another stroke crowns him with martyrdom.

In the same town and on the same spot nature was insulted, wrecked and violated in a contrary sense. The axe was raised over the head of Mr. Teron, when the ruffians recollected that he had a son about ten years old. To enjoy at once the spectacle of the father's blood and the boy's tears, he is brought to the place of execution. His tears, his lamentations add a new charm to their ferocious ecstasy, and the parent falls under the eye of his child, who is bathed in the blood of him to whom he owed his existence.

A great many other victims were immolated by the sanguinary Girondists, who carrying fire and sword into the neighboring villages, murdered every inoffensive cottager who was suspected of an attachment to the old church establishment. Five and twenty or thirty priests shared the same fate, and among the rest another Bastide of Berias; he was found in his brother's barn, dragged into the kennel, and there covered with wounds.

Thus the deluded Huguenots of the South, persecuted and massacred the Catholic clergy, for refusing to take the oath which they themselves could not take without departing from their own principles. For though the creed had adopted many Calvinist tenets, still it retained the mass, episcopacy and confession. The parson and the priest must with equal zeal reject this oath, though from different motives. Whence then this inveterate malice, this undaunting fury against a set of men, whose only crime, even in the eye of their persecutors, is the refusal of this oath. The nature of the revolution will explain the mystery. The unbeliever and the usurper impelled the Jacobins; the Jacobins bullied the Huguenots; the devil encouraged them all with the same frenzy. Thus God made use of them all to try his church, and his priests forgave all. They esteemed themselves happy in an occasion to die for their faith.

The impression was salutary, and it was lasting. Persecution had purified the hearts of the clergy: If there were some who had not sufficiently entered into the designs of providence to detach themselves from this world; the greater number being now called upon to suffer for Jesus Christ, reflected with pleasure on these words, "Happy are you when men hate you and persecute you for my name." Strengthened by the divine promises, if on one hand they wept over the fatal errors and blindness of their enemies, on the other they reasoned thus with themselves.—These are the bright days of the church, the time of probation, grace and courage to the sincere Christian, and of glory to God. We defended the cause of religion when it opened to us the path to the honors and the riches of this world; let us now prove that we love and serve it for its own sake. In the confessional and in the pulpit we often repeated to the faithful, that there can be no true love of God, no sincere regret for having offended him, if we are not consequently disposed to die, rather than violate his faith and his law; let our example now confirm these lessons. Let us lay hold of the crown which he vouchsafes to present us, and if France is to be purified by martyrs, happy will they be who shall enjoy this honor.

The time approached when these dispositions were to be justified by whole hecatombs of slaughtered priests. The clergy of Paris were prepared for this event, by daily accounts of their brethren murdered in the provinces. The very same day on which those of Vans had the honor to seal their faith with their blood, other victims were sacrificed at Bourdeaux.



This city, the rival of Paris in affluence, in fashion and folly, had taken a leading part in the revolution. The Girondin journalists and clubs had long marked out the non-juring clergy to popular fury. If on one hand the patriots and Huguenots then in power, were averse to search-warrants and pillage, and dared not to promise impunity to all the excesses of an enraged populace; on the other it was evident they wished them to extirpate the priests in some of those tumultuous insurrections which threatened no immediate danger to private property. They were exposed to every insult, every injury short of assassination. They spared the lives of Dom Gauban, a Benedictin monk, and of the Abbé Gaudet; but the former by a decree of the legislative assembly, was sentenced to three months imprisonment, without the least appearance of criminality, and when acquitted it was thought a mercy that instead of an indemnity, he was suffered to escape with his life; the latter for having said mass in his own house, was conducted amidst the hisses and the menaces of the mob to the common hall, and after a confinement of six months was acquitted; but Mr. Devignes who had acted as his counsel on the occasion, saw a price set on his head, and only secured it by flight. On the Feast of the Ascension several priests were brought to the castle Tropette by a band of soldiers, maintained at a great expense. Mr. Monmirel was near losing his head for having chosen to perform the functions of a true pastor in his own parish, rather than usurp the see of Bourdeaux. All this did not satisfy the zeal of the clubs. A letter was now forged, and read publicly on the exchange, giving an account of six hundred priests and nobles assembled at St. Malo, to favor a descent of the English, and massacred by the people. The patriots could not conceal their joy at this intelligence. They allowed themselves great merit for the protection they granted to the lives of the priests, and the moderation of their address, which solicited nothing more than their confinement.

The grand festival was now near at hand; it was the 14th of July, the anniversary of the federation, the day on which the tree of liberty was to be planted at Bourdeaux. It was thought necessary to water the roots of this tree with human blood. The Abbé Langoiran had an undoubted right to this honor. Vicar general of a diocese where his profound erudition, his prudence, his zeal, and his exemplary piety conciliated the esteem, and encouraged the firmness of the clergy; he had been the marked object of persecution. He was accused of having bound the priests by oath never to take that which the assembly had proposed to them. His real crime was having answered an insidious and blasphemous letter, written in favor of the constitutional perjury, by Mr. Duranthon, a magistrate of the district; having demonstrated that this letter contained a heap of errors, false quotations and sophisms, and having signed this letter, which had a prodigious run. The patriots had not waited thus long to express their indignation at this, and other performances on the same side of the question. A constitutional curate had applied to him for some books on the subject. The Jacobin tradesman employed to send them, was not ashamed to break the seal, and to denounce his employer. The judges declared that Mr. Langoiran had done nothing contrary to law. The next day the district denounced this sentence to the people, by a resolution posted up in every corner, and cried about every street of the town.

The preparations for the patriotic feast, fairly turned the heads of the people, and the citizens were alarmed at the daring insolence of the mob. The watch-word was the extirpation of the clergy. All this while Mr. Langoiran remained quiet at home. By much persuasion Mr. de Lajarte at length prevailed upon him to retire for a few days to a small country house at Caudéran. It was about half a league from Bourdeaux. There he found two other priests, Mr. Dupuis, a beneficed clergyman of St. Michael, and the Rev. Father Pannetier, a Carm. From him I shall transcribe a candid, impartial narrative of this transaction.

"A little after four in the morning, an armed rabble invested the house, and thundering against the door, declared they would break it down if it was not immediately opened. Necessity obliged us to comply, and in they rushed. The first compliment was, that they would blow our brains out if they found any fire arms in the house. The house was searched, and no arms found. They then ordered us to follow them, and we were conducted to the municipality of the place. The mayor and the other magistrates saw no reason to commit us. We were on the point of being dismissed, when Mr. Langoiran was accused of an attempt to bribe one of the soldiers by an offer of six livres. This imputation void of probability and unsupported by proof, afforded a pretext to the prosecutors to conduct us before a justice of the peace. He read the minutes of the process, and pronounced the whole to be illegal. His sentence was disregarded, and the captain of our guards seized Mr. Langoiran by the collar, and conducted us to the prison of Caudéran. It was dark and unwholesome, without any one convenience. We begged Mr. Langoiran might have a chair and were refused. We had no light but from a hole about a foot square, and through it we heard incessant oaths and the most horrid imprecations.

During the twelve hours that we passed here, we entertained ourselves with prayer and spiritual conversation suitable to our situation. We abandoned ourselves to the will of providence, we accepted with resignation the sufferings prepared for us, and we repeated with pleasure the beautiful passage of the Acts of the Apostles; "They went from the council rejoicing that they were found worthy to suffer ignominy for the name of Jesus Christ." Mr. Langoiran found great comfort from these words, and God gave him grace to enter into the sentiments of the martyr Ignatius, when he cried out; "If when I am exposed to the beasts in the amphitheater, they should spare me as they have other martyr's, I would provoke them to devour me that I may become the bread of the elect." He desired me to hear his confession, and he made it in the spirit of the most lively compunction. Then taking his pencil he marked the money he had in trust for the relief of indigent priests, and gave it into my hands. About seven in the evening we were taken from our prison to the department.

On the road we met with the most injurious treatment. When we entered the court of the department, their threats and imprecations were soon followed by blows. At that moment, from an impulse which I did not then distinguish, and for which I cannot now account, I made the best of my way towards a room in the house. Heaven favored this involuntary motion; no one attempted to stop me. I found a person at the door who kindly permitted me to enter. I know nothing of what happened after this."

Other witnesses have enabled us to continue the narration. As soon as the Jacobins of Bourdeaux were informed that Mr. Langoiran was apprehended, they dispatched fresh emissaries to Caudéran; some travelled on foot, others in carriages. All contributed to inflame the passions of the people. Several handbills were distributed to this effect; Mr. Langoiran is taken; he will this day be brought from Caudéran to Bourdeaux; he is earnestly recommended to the true patriots.

At the entrance of the court of the department, the Abbe Dupuis received a first wound, and a general discharge soon brought him lifeless to the ground. A young man, about fifteen or sixteen years of age, was observed to cut a hole in the cheek with a knife to hold the head while others cut it off. As this operation did not succeed amidst this tumultuous crowd, they held the legs and dragged the body along the streets, the ramparts and Place Dauphine, till they came to the middle of Touny, where they were stopped by a file of grenadiers.

Mr. Languiran had just set his foot on the first step of the stairs, when he was stopped by a pull at the skirt of his coat, and received a stroke which brought him to the ground. A profound silence ensued. The distant spectators enquire eagerly what was going forward, when the bleeding head was produced to view. The ruffian who held it cried aloud, "Off with your hats, Long live the nation!" and the populace bare headed answered, "Long live the nation!"

The head, affixed to a pike, was carried about the town from eight in the evening till two in the morning. It was followed by about thirty men, and ten thousand national guards, then under arms, stood tame spectators of the scene. An officer on guard, endeavoring to put a stop to the tumult, was abandoned by his soldiers.

Mr. de Lajarte, and some other friends of the generous martyrs, had applied to the department, to the municipality, to Mr. Courson commander of the national guards, for protection from the swords of the assassins; twenty men would have secured them; but they were refused. They chose to spend the day in an idle parade along the Champ de Mars, in dancing round the tree of liberty, and to give a pompous reception, amidst the sound of martial instruments, to Mr. Duranthon, whose errors had been so ably repelled by Mr. Langoiran, and who after holding the seals a few days at Paris was now sinking into private life. On entering the court of the department, he beheld the mutilated remains of Mr. Langoiran. He was struck with horror, and turning to the magistrates, "this crime," says he, "is owing either to your hatred, or your cowardice." To wipe off this stain, on the next day appeared a proclamation setting forth, that the crime committed on the preceding day required a strong executive government; but that they abandoned the assassins to the remorse of their conscience.

The same day, July 14, so famed in the annals of the revolution, was celebrated at Limoges, by the death of Mr. Chabrol. This clergyman was a famous bone-setter. He was equally skilled in the theory, and disinterested in the practice, and the poor were brought to his house from all quarters of the kingdom. He was assassinated by men who owed him the use of their arms.

His gigantic stature and athletic habit of body made him another Milo of Crotone. His temper was quick, impetuous and warm. If he may be considered as a martyr, his death was not characterized by the milder virtues which distinguished the other confessors of Jesus Christ. He dreaded the guilt of perjury, and refused to take the oath, but he was impatient of the insulting ill-usage which followed this refusal. He had not before his eyes the meek behavior of the divine model of martyrs, who was silent under the outrages of his executioners, or only opened his mouth to pray for them. He showed the firmness of a priest against schism and heresy; but he died like a Hercules. Three soldiers enter his house under pretense of searching for arms; he hears them abusing his maid in the passage. For a moment he contains himself, makes suitable representations on the impropriety of their behavior, and offers them the only gun he has in the house. Astonished at the tameness of his behavior, one of the grenadiers thinks he may insult him with impunity, and lifts up his arm to strike him. Chabrol at that instant unmindful of everything else, and conscious only of his strength, seizes the grenadier by the collar, and lays him prostrate at his feet. One of his comrades, eager to avenge the honor of his corps, undertakes his defense; he is seized and levelled with the dust. The third thus satisfied with the strength of his antagonist, runs to the guard house, and returns with thirty grenadiers completely armed. Chabrol lets them approach without opposition, and then, putting himself at their head, commands them to follow him to a justice of the peace. Here he pleads his innocence, and, to avoid farther mischief, entreats his worship to let him retire through another door. The magistrate, intimidated by a furious mob, obliges him to face his pursuers. Chabrol rushes out into the middle of the street, and is presently surrounded by a thousand desperate banditti, some armed with clubs, others with guns, sabers or knives. He receives their assaults, and, like a towering giant, he stands indignant and invincible. Some he drives before him, others he throws to the ground. One is disarmed, and another receives the wound which was aimed at his breast. Chabrol's blood flows freely, and numberless bayonets have penetrated his flesh, he draws them out with his hands, and returning them into the bodies of those from whom he had received them, he sends them reeling, to fall amidst the thickest of the crowd. The loss of blood weakens and exhausts him, he falls, and the merciless scoundrels cry out, that he must be hoisted to the lamp-iron. This threat provoked him, and gave him new strength. He raises himself up, and seizing one Montégu, a stout robust grenadier, throws him to a great distance among the assassins. But numbers must at length prevail; he falls a second time, and expires. His last groan is followed by the ferocious cry of victory. The coward is always cruel, and this dastardly mob now set no bounds to their insults; they strip off his clothes, and dispute the property of his bloody cassock, torn to rags. Those they carry in triumph at the end of their muskets. The next day when a constitutional priest was waiting to perform the last duties over his mangled remains, two men arrived at his house from the country, conducted by their friends, soliciting the assistance of their generous benefactor, for the cure of a dislocated arm and a broken leg. Here they learnt what encouragement was given by the convention to useful industry and a disinterested charity.

About this time the venerable father Dorothée d'Alencon, a capuchin friar, suffered for the same cause, but with dispositions widely different. Modest, edifying, meek and humble of heart, he had long been esteemed for his zeal, and all the virtues which can adorn a religious state of life, of which he continued to wear the habit after he had been driven, with his brethren, from their houses. He spent the night and the day in hearing confessions, and administering to the sick the last comforts of religion. He was denounced before the municipal magistrates, who among other things asked him, who are you? He answered, a capuchin, and I have promised to God that I would be, and I always will be a capuchin. While he was under examination, he heard the mob calling for his head. This animated him to a more explicit profession of his faith. The magistrates condemned him to a few days imprisonment. The banditti had passed another sentence on him. As he came out of court, he was met by a band of assassins, and assaulted. He appeared among them as he had done among his guards, the easy victim that is led to the altar without resistance; the just man, the holy religious man, who under the axe of the executioner blesses the God for whom he suffers. Father Dorothée was first thrown down and dragged along the steps. The ruffians threw him down the staircase; he was much bruised, but they soon put an end to his misery. His head was now placed on the carriage of a cannon, and severed from his body. The populace was worked up to such a frenzy, that while they carried about the head of a priest, who had no treasure but his piety, no ambition but the salvation of souls, they fondly imagined they had obtained a triumph over the most formidable aristocracy.

I do not pretend to give an accurate list of the priests who were sacrificed in popular commotions in the provinces, during the months of July and August, while a system of more extensive mischief was planning at Paris. But I must not omit to mention the case of Mr. Duportail de la Binardiere, a native of St. Jouen in Perche, late curate of our Lady of Ham in the diocese of Mans, aged fifty-two years. He now lived with his mother who was in her ninetieth year. Bertrand an apostate monk of St. Maur, his successor, took it into his head to prevail with him to countenance his perjury, or to obtain some mark of his approbation. Neither threats nor entreaties succeeded. Mr. Duportail was not a man to deceive the people by a treacherous correspondence. The apostate applies to the Jacobin clubs. A band of ruffians is immediately dispatched to the house where Duportail resided. The cries, the groans, the lamentations of the aged mother, whose only support he was, made no impression on the obdurate villains. He is dragged to the public square, and there the banditti, after whetting their sabers under his eyes, and presenting their muskets to the right and to the left of his neck, command him either to swear or to die. "I have taken other oaths to my God and my king. I will not betray them by taking yours." At that instant his head was severed from his body, and both fell to the ground.

The assassins of Mr. William de St. Martin, vicar of Marcé in the diocese of Seez, born at Courbe, and aged forty-nine years, scorned to stoop to the stale pretext of the oath to cover their hatred of the Catholic religion. They were patriots of Pont-Ecrepin and of Courteilles in the lower Normandy. They had found him in his family-house, and pretended that they wished to conduct him to Falaise. They halted at Pont-Ecrepin to pay their devotions to the tree of liberty. Here they peremptorily commanded him to renounce the Pope and his religion. He answered; you may murder me, but I shall ever acknowledge the Pope to be the successor to St. Peter and to his authority, and the vicar of Jesus Christ on earth; I will live and die faithful to the Catholic religion. The ruffians measured their inhumanity by the gradations of his refusal. They first cut off his hair, and then one of his ears. At length, levelling three muskets, at his heart, his breast and his head, they call upon him for a final answer. He repeats it with increased energy. They all then fired at once, and his body fell lifeless at the foot of the tree of liberty; while his soul, freed from the encumbrance of the flesh, mounted heaven, and was joyfully received by the prince of the apostles, whose successors and whose rights he had so valiantly defended.

The view of the Jacobins in these assassinations, was to accustom the people to see the blood of the priests flow, and to prepare them to see it flow in greater abundance. Towards the end of July, they began to find a pretext for the experiment of these horrors. Mr. Chaudet, a curate in the diocese of Rouen, but then retired to Paris, was the first victim of their wicked machinations. A group of loose women seeing him pass by with a cart load of leather, flew upon him as the author of the enhanced price of their shoes. He was with difficulty rescues from their hands, and conducted to the court of the section. He made it appear that the leather was the property of a shoemaker who was his relation, and had desired him to see it delivered at his warehouse. Mr. Chaudet was acquitted. But some suspicious persons, mingled in the crowd, excited the resentment of the populace, especially of that description of females well known at Paris for a boundless credulity, who having prostituted their chastity in early youth, become the bravoes of their sex, and surpass in irascibility and cruelty the tigers themselves. These vixens attacked Mr. Chaudet in his house, threw him out of the window, and murdered him as he fell.

The Jacobins could not prevent the indignation of every man of honor, but they found that they might still go greater lengths without danger from the courts of law. The departments continued to imprison the non-juring priests. Two hundred were confined in the seminary of Mans, in consequence of a resolution of La Sarthe, bearing date the 6th of August. Three hundred were in the prisons of Cennes; others were confined at Nantes, at Port Louis, and in other towns. The great explosion was now hourly expected, which was to crown the efforts of rebellion and impiety.
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[Progress of the double conspiracy against the throne and altar.] PROPHETIC orators in the evangelical chair, and enlightened teachers of religion, in numerous publications, had long announced to France, and to the court of its monarch, the terrible truth, that the reign of impiety would not be established but on the ruins of the throne and altar. The French revolution seemed to have undertaken the fatal task of verifying this prediction.

In the first national assembly, men of the greatest profligacy, such as the elder Mirabeau; illustrious rebels, such as Philip of Orleans; ineffective characters, foolishly ambitious of popular applause, such as La Fayette; men of the blackest ingratitude, such as the Lameths; atrocious souls, such as the Barnaves; dark sophists, and pigmy politicians, such as Syeys, with the horde of Rabaud, Target and Chapellier; had imposed on France a constitution, which made the monarch a valet of the communes.

In the same assembly, hypocritical tyrants, such as Camus, Treillard, and d'Expilly, disfiguring religion, and subjecting the gospel, Christ, and his apostles, to the caprices of the age, had substituted a phantom for the church, intruders for the lawful pastors, schism for unity, for reality and truth—illusion and error.



Far more profound profligates than these, more atrocious tyrants, and more monstrous sophists, the selected chiefs of later Jacobin conspirators, Pethion, Brissot, Robespierre, Marat, and Danton, had confided to the first, only half of their deep concerted plots. The powers of the king, whose name even now was odious, were thus suffered to be gradually weakened and enervated by a constitution, that was afterwards to be annihilated; altars, whose downfall had already been planned, were plundered; and priests, finally doomed to destruction, were calumniated and deposed. For ten months past, the Jacobin legislators, and the Jacobin municipal officers were secretly employed in concerting measures for these new projects of the revolution. The same attempts, and the same progress against the king and clergy, clearly indicated the approach of the same catastrophe, which was to give the last blow to the double proscription.

[Part of the new conspiracy against the king.] Brissot was ready with his Girondists, Vergnaux, Guadet, and Gensonnet; and had already drawn up the decrees, which were to pull down the edifice of the first assembly, and destroy that constitutional monarch, who had been placed on the throne of the ancient kings of the French! All the crimes, that were to be imputed to Louis XVI thereby apparently to authorize his suspension, imprisonment, and death, were committed by those very men, who were then preparing to impute them to him: who by their own avowal had committed them with the sole view of making them afterwards fall on his head. Brissot and his Jacobins had forced the king to declare war against Austria and Prussia, because they foresaw, that after the Austrian and Prussian armies had entered France, the king might plausibly be accused of having invited them to re-establish his former power and authority. They had fomented all the troubles in the provinces and capital, thereby wishing to impress on the minds of the people a persuasion, that they were never to enjoy again peace and plenty, as long as there should sit on the throne a king interested in the encouragement of discontent under the new laws; as long as France should be governed by a king too weak to be able to resist, or too ambitious to wish to defeat the incursions of an enemy. Brissot, and his Jacobins, and especially Pethion, called loudly for the downfall of Louis XVI as the only remedy of the evils then threatening the empire, in as much as it might lead to the formation of that convention, which was to annihilate in France even the title of a king.

The majority of the French nation disapproved these proceedings. In vain did Brissot attempt to found the dispositions of the departments: having divided the national assembly, he found that a decided majority was against him. It was then declared, that what could not be obtained by persuasion should be effected by violence and massacres. Under the specious name of federists, ruffians from all the provinces were called up to the capital, which had been previously raised to the highest degree of ferment, and the day was fixed on which the last and fatal blow was to overturn the throne.

France then engulfed in terror, or frantic with fury, was one day to learn the object and tendency of that complot in its general plan and execution, the most insidious and atrocious that ever disgraced the annals of wickedness. It was one day to be explained to the world in the writings of Brissot, and in the public declarations of Vergnaux and Louvet; when success having emboldened these grand conspirators to withdraw the veil with which they had covered their perfidy, they gloried in the execrable achievement. On the first explosion of this new conspiracy, the citizens of Paris shuddered with horror and amazement, without daring to attempt any opposition, whilst the furious populace, and hired bands of ruffians were blindly led on to the perpetration of a crime, the final mischief of which they were totally unacquainted with.

[Part of the new conspiracy against the clergy.] The death of the non-juring priests was an essential part of this general conspiracy. The atrocious municipal officers had secretly made up catalogues of all those, who were in Paris, and of those especially, who had been the most distinguished by their zeal of writings in favor of religion. Their names, and places of abode were accurately distinguished, with the principal reasons, for which they were to be arrested.

[The tenth day of August against the king.] The 10th of August was definitively fixed on to be the last day of the French monarchy: a day, the memory of which will always be terrible, on account of the horrors, massacres, and carnage committed by the ruffians; and odious on account of the perfidy and wickedness of the conspirators; a lengthened day of woe, humiliations, afflictions and outrages for Louis XVI and the Queen! An army composed of sixty thousand assassins, of national traitors, and of all the populace that was to be collected in the suburbs of St. Antoine and St. Marceau, besieged the palace of the Thuilleries. The king was driven to the necessity of seeking an asylum in the hall of the legislators. Eight or nine hundred Swiss guards, after having performed prodigies of fidelity and valor, were almost all sacrificed to the fury of the assailants: the palace was pillaged, and all the household put to the sword. All the precious collections of the arts in that ancient abode of the kings fell a prey to the undiscerning multitude: and for twelve hours these deluded wretches were so far transported with a savage rage against the king, his family, and all that belonged to them, that they quenched their thirst with the blood of the expiring victims, tore out the hearts of the dead, mutilated their carcasses, and ate their flesh!

The assembly, which the king had chosen for an asylum, was a theatre of new scenes of horrors and atrocities, which the malice of his enemies had prepared for him. A constant succession of enraged accusers at the bar poured in upon him a torrent of insulting, menaces and invectives. The Jacobin legislators filled the opprobrious chalice with whatever the most perfidious calumny could accumulate on a monarch, whose misfortunes and destruction were the sweetest of their triumphs. He was abandoned by the dastardly constitutionalists, who joined Brissot's faction. In his presence were passed decrees that deprived him of his ministers, and the most valuable rights of his crown, and which terminated in the imprisonment of him and his family, in the tower of the Temple, whence he was to be conducted to the scaffold.

[Against the priests.] It had been foretold, that the altar and throne would fall at the same time. The 10th of August was not yet passed, when already lists of the bishops, and non-juring priests had been delivered out from the hotel of the municipals to be distributed in all the sections of Paris, with orders for the arresting of those priests, and imprisoning them in the church of the Carmes in the street Vaugirard, or in the house of St. Firmin, St. Victor-street.

In order to reconcile the minds of the people to the spectacle, which these orders were preparing, a report was spread as early as that evening, that priests bad been seen in arms, firing on the people, with the Swiss and courtiers, that many of them, and particularly the Abbé L'Enfant, the celebrated king's preacher, were known to have been killed in that combat. The same evening Mr. l'Abbé de St. Far, who had been long absent from Paris, was said to have been taken with a false patrol, as also a certain Abbé de Bouillon, who never had an existence. Some ruffians having cut off the hands and head of a dead body, carried them about as the hands and head of Mr. l'Abbé. Ringard curate of St. Germain l'Auxerrois, crying out in the streets, "Thus the nation punishes all refractory priests and traitors, who have taken up arms against it with the Swiss." A month after Mr. l'Abbé Ringard appeared at his section, and demanded a passport. The ruffians, who had so boldly declared, that they had cut off his hands and head on the 10th of August, more enraged than astonished at his appearance, drew their sabers to chastise him for so public a conviction of their imposture. Surrounded by many other assassins in his section, it was only by the exertions of an extraordinary firmness of character, and the vigorous support of some honest friends, that leave was granted him to pass over into England, where I have had the happiness to see him again.

It was no longer necessary by means of artful impostures to animate the stupid fury of the vile populace, credulous citizens, or patriotic pikemen, against the Catholic clergy. The section of Luxembourg, long distinguished by its revolutionary zeal, was the first to execute the orders sent out with the fatal list.

[Arrest of the Priests in Paris.] On the 11th day of August that section assembled those of its patriots who seemed to be the most violent against priesthood, and furnished them with all necessary instructions. Several companies armed with bayonets or pikes were distributed in different quarters of the parish of St. Sulpice. They declared to the people, who were curious to know the object of their commission, that they had been sent out in search of the enemies of their country: it was not long a secret who these pretended enemies were. One of the first, who was conducted to prison by these guards was Mr. Dullau, archbishop of Arles. That prelate, generally acknowledged as one of the luminaries of France, had shown from the beginning of the revolution a prudence and moderation which in all appearance ought to have screened him from particular persecution. Always in union with the sees of other true bishops, he had undoubtedly paid the common homage to truth; but diffident of his own strength, he had never raised his voice on any particular occasion. He had not even made any protestations in favor of a see so much revered as his had been from the primitive ages of the church; nor published one of those pastoral letters, which almost all the other bishops of France had thought it their duty to address to their flocks on the suppression of their sees, or on the intrusion of schismatics. The only work written by him during the revolution, was not published in his name, and was an address to the king on the decree of the 26th of May, which banished all non-juring priests: and there were few bishops in France, whose zeal had not been more conspicuous than that of Mr. Dullau. It will hereafter appear, that if he had thought it prudent to say little, in order not to irritate the evil-minded, that silence, which in the first instance might be deemed reproachable, was in him neither the effect of a culpable condescendence, or base weakness, and that if he had known how to be silent, he also knew how to die. On the first appearance of the patriots, he advanced up to them with the firmness and tranquility of a man who is conscious of the majesty of the cause he is to suffer for. He was conducted to the section, and confined in a hall, whither had been sent already many priests that had resided in the neighborhood.

The public hatred no longer made the same distinction as the law, between priests called functionaries, that is to say, between those employed in the ministry, or in public instructions in the parishes, or in the colleges, and those who were not charged with those functions. The national bayonet or pikemen, with the lists in their hands, marched to the houses marked as the residence of non-juring priests; seizing all indiscriminately, they dragged them triumphantly to their prison, the stupid populace accompanying them everywhere with as eager peals of applause, as if they had beholden Brunswick's army, led captive through the streets. These innocent and inoffensive victims were everywhere insulted and reviled; and several attempts were made by an outrageous mob to snatch them from the guards, and destroy them immediately. Some honest citizens concealed many, or gave them timely notice to fly from their pursuers. But the rage of the pretended patriots was extreme, when once they had marked their prey. They threatened the masters of houses, made the most minute researches in every corner, and repeated their visits, especially when the priest they wished to take, had shown any extraordinary zeal in administering the sacraments to those sick persons who had refused the administration of intruders. Mr. l'Abbé Phrénier, a priest of St. Sulpice, had been distinguished by a zealous discharge of those duties. Having effected his escape the moment before the arrival of the national guards, they carried off instead of him Mr. l'Abbé de la Pannonie: they nevertheless returned nine times in search of Mr. l'Abbé Phrénier.

Mr. l'Abbé Guillon was lodged in the same parish. When a young man he had given astonishing proofs of an extensive erudition, and particularly in a work entitled Parallèle des Revolutions: the pikemen had been thrice at the house where he lodged. Mistaking the apartment, they found another clergyman who had been long indisposed, and every day expected his final dissolution. The ruffians seeing the condition he was in, were moved to compassion, and suffering him to remain in his bed, they returned to give an account of what had happened. Not long after they appeared again, and even then had not resolution enough to execute their commission; till after having repeatedly received the most pressing injunctions, they returned a third time, and dragged him in that dying state to his section.

Notwithstanding the unwearied diligence of these researches, the extravagant rage of the ruffians was disappointed in one of the most desirable of their victims. Three days before, one of these profligate wretches endeavoring to raise a mob against Mr. de Pansemon, curate of St. Sulpice, went to his house, and, with a drawn sabre demanded his head. The zealous pastor was no longer permitted by the faithful to make his appearance, and was conveyed out of the reach of his persecutors.

The Jacobins were recompensed for this loss by the capture of two illustrious victims. The two brothers de la Rochefoucauld, one bishop of Beauvais, and the other of Saintes, were both seized in their own apartments. The ruffians more zealous to arrest Mr. de Beauvais, offered to liberate Mr. de Saintes. "Gentlemen," said this worthy prelate, "I have always been united to my brother by the bonds of the most affectionate friendship, and now still more by our attachment to the same cause. As a respect for religion, and a horror of perjury are his only crime, I am not less culpable. I cannot see him taken off to prison without accompanying him; if he must go, take me also with him."

When we were Frenchmen, this language would have procured the liberty of the two brothers: in these degenerate and revolutionary days, both the one and the other were imprisoned. On that day forty-six ecclesiastics had been arrested in that parish. As they arrived they were all conducted to the same hall, where they mutually congratulated each other on their being destined to suffer for the cause of Jesus Christ. In the presence, discourse, and example of the archbishop of Arles, they all found the greatest comfort and support. About ten o'clock in the evening they were all cited to appear at the committee of the section, which held its sessions at the seminary of St. Sulpice. That house, where many of them had received their education, reminded them of the great principles they had there imbibed, and if the sectaries added a new insult to religion, by making choice of the seminary for a tribunal of the persecutors of the clergy, it was a new triumph for that religion to see its ministers confess their faith before tyrants, in that very place where they had received the earliest impressions of the most sacred duties.

Arraigned before the committee, the president asked them, if they had taken the oath prescribed by the assembly: they all answered, that they had not. He then desired to know, if any, of them were willing to take it then: they all unanimously declared, that they could neither then, nor at any other time, take an oath that was contrary to their conscience. The committee then ordered them to be seized, and confined in the church of the Carmes, Vaugirard-street, near the Luxembourg, after having searched them and taken away even their canes. The commissary Lerat ordered each of them to be conducted between two armed soldiers, and placed himself at the head of the march, anxiously watchful that none of them made their escape.

[Prison of the Carmes.] At the entrance of the church the same commissary called over all their names, and left the most rigorous orders with the sentinels, that the prisoners should not be suffered to have the least communication with one another. These orders were punctually followed.

Many of these generous confessors, arrested before dinner, had eaten nothing that day, and were kept fasting till the day after. Having no beds, they were obliged to pass the night on chairs. A particular place was that first night assigned for the archbishop of Arles near the rails, and opposite to the chief sentinel. They were not allowed even to kneel down and say their prayers. "Instead of pious hymns, which we wished to sing in honor of that God for whom we were suffering, we were under the necessity of hearing all that night," said one of the prisoners to me, "the invectives, horrible blasphemies; and disgusting obscenities of our guards. We were quietly seated in our chairs, without uttering one word, whilst they amused themselves in walking round us, and insolently observing in our countenances the impressions made by their oaths and imprecations: by the grace of God, we were all heedless of their threats. In order to give us a presentiment of the fate we were afterwards to undergo, most of them went up into the tribune, and there counterfeiting the ceremonies of the church, sung over us all the doleful tones of a mass for the dead: pitiless wretches! little aware that, so far from alarming us by this presage, on the contrary, it only served comfortably to remind us of our greater glory and final happiness.

The next day was passed in the same manner. We observed a profound silence, whilst our guards continued to pour in upon us torrents of outrage and abuse. On Sunday we demanded of our section permission to hear mass. This after a long deliberation was granted: but, in order to moderate our joy on the occasion, we were at the same time told, that in future we should not be suffered to attend any other mass but that of a constitutional priest. This in reality was the same thing as to tell us we should not be allowed to attend any: for sure they were that we would refuse all communication with those schismatical, heretical, and perjured priests. Permission was also granted us to purchase some provisions, by which we were enabled to recruit our spirits, not so much downcast by the want of nourishment and sleep, as by the insolent and savage treatment of our guards.

On the following days we were treated with a little more humanity: we were allowed to pray and converse together. From that moment we seemed to have recovered full liberty. Our time was spent in prayer, pious reading, and truly Christian conversations, in which we mutually encouraged one another to suffer for Jesus Christ."

These first victims collected together in the church of the Carmes, were too few to assuage the rage of the revolutionists. If there were in Paris some sections, such as that of the Termes de Julien, which refused to second the views of Marats and Robespieres, by arresting priests, many others there were, which were ready to follow the example of Luxembourg; and ruffians appeared everywhere readily disposed to perform the commissions given them by the sections. Sunday the 13th day of August, and the 15th the feast of the Assumption, seemed only to be observed as feasts in Paris, in order to amuse the people in several quarters of that immense capital, with the arresting of priests. All the gates were most carefully guarded, and even those persons who supplied the town with daily provisions, were with great difficulty suffered to go out. Some of the constitutional priests, though dressed as laymen, scarce durst show themselves in the streets. Those who, under the cover of the night, were obliged to fly from lodgings where they did not think themselves secure, were equally exposed to the dread of numerous patrols, more zealous to arrest a priest than to defend Paris against banditti and plunderers. During the day they were exposed to the continual alarms of marauding companies of ruffians whose savage joys were never more glutted than by the discovery of a priest.

[The state of Paris after the 10th of August.] The disorders, terror, and confusion, that at that time pervaded every quarter of Paris presented a most melancholy view. To an eye cast over that immense capital, would have appeared a thousand furies venting their rage in a thousand different shapes, on the great objects of impious hatred and malice, against the wrecks of the ancient monarchy and altars! In the national hall stood exposed to public view, the king, the queen, their sister, their children with their governess, and a princess, their relative, all prisoners in a lodge, in the face of the rebels, reduced to the wretched necessity of waiting for the moment in which their destiny was to be determined by the conspirators. The monstrous senate was successively passing from decrees given against the king, to decrees against the priesthood. Around this den of rebellion a part of the royal palace was yet in flames, and the populace crowding from every quarter to feast its eyes with the crumbling ruins. Nearer to the assembly, and before its doors, paraded legions of furious ruffians, who with shouts insulted the captive king, whilst they hideous, were impatiently waiting for the decree, which was to assign the place of his imprisonment, and the moment, in which they were to enjoy new triumphs in humiliations; to which he was to be subjected in his march. At the same time on the bridges, and in all the public places, a licentious mob was employed, in pulling down and breaking to pieces all the statues of the ancient kings, and every monument of former loyalty. In all the churches were to be seen municipal officers, and other satellites, completing the destruction of religious establishments, rudely driving out into the wide world the cloistered remnants of both sexes: pitilessly compelling tender and forlorn virgins, expiring with grief and terror, to quit the abodes of their saintly asylums, and to exchange their habits for a secular dress; by menaces and violence scarce allowing time to recollect those hospitable roofs, which were the most likely to receive them, when banished from their cells. There were cannons pointed against the monasteries, to frighten those religious women, who might refuse to quit their houses. Many of them were expiring with old age, others with sickness, many distracted through fear; wandered up and down the streets, others were dragged out by the ferocious national guards, and abandoned to the mercy of less insensible citizens, who received them into their hospitable mansions with fear and trembling, lest they themselves should afterwards be punished for not being savage enough to see those pitiful objects perish for want of an asylum.

At the same time in that part of the town called St. Germain, St. Martin street, the suburb St. Jacques, in St. Victor-street and neighborhood, and in several other parts of Paris, the ruffian Marseillois, federate Bretons, and Parisian patriots, were flying from house to house, searching every corner, in order to make a discovery of any priests, and afterwards dragging them, amidst the brutal shouts and outrages of an enraged populace, to the great prison of the Carmes, or to the seminary of St. Firmin.

[Priests at the committee of inspection.] In the terrible committee of inspection, at the mayor's hotel, formerly the hotel committee of the first president of Parliament, Manuel, Panis, le Gendre, and all the enraged subalterns of impiety, presided over all the furies launched out against the priesthood. In the homocidal lists were particularly described those, whom they had recommended to the sections to be pursued by more rigorous researches. The stupid and cruel valets of these new tyrants, the officers and sectionary presidents, followed by all their train of sectionaries, bayonets and pikes, marched to the houses of the ecclesiastics, seized on the persons of those who confidently waited for their arrival, made the most diligent search after those who had fled; questioned, persecuted, and often confined servants, in order to oblige them to discover their masters, and often hurried away to prison those with whom these last had lodged. The books, papers, and letters of these clergymen, were afterwards the particular objects of researches; and the sectionaries mutually assisted one another in the reading of them. A journal, or a few pamphlets written in favor of the king, or of religion, a single word in a letter that indicated a shadow of affection to a better order of things, especially the least proof of any communication with emigrated friends or parents, all was carefully read over and over again, carried off, or sealed up, and sent to the committee of inspection. The priests taken up by these sectionary deputies, were sometimes conducted to the Carmes, and sometimes dragged to the terrible committee: there they were obliged patiently to wait in a guard-house of ruffians, or in out-houses crowded with imprisoned banditti, or in garrets with no other bedding than straw, and everywhere surrounded by sentinels; there they were to wait whole days and weeks till it pleased the formidable committee to call for the prisoners, and after having made them undergo an examination, to dispose arbitrarily of their liberty, till such time as they were to lose their lives by the hatchet.

Whoever, before this committee, through inexperience, or fear seemed the least disconcerted; was sent to one of those places, where victims were collected for the solemn day of hecatombs.

It might even then be deemed a happy incident for many priests to fall into the hands of those terrible judges. By some, the indecent rigor of the persecution was clearly proved to its agents, whilst others became interesting to the tribunals by the clearness of their defense, or by the noble confidence, with which they presented themselves. Thus the Manuels even, and the Panis were ashamed of sending to the prison Mr. de Beausset, bishop of Alais, when he said to them: "Gentlemen, what strange means then do you adopt in order to conciliate the public mind to your revolution. I have also lived among citizens, who neither followed the same opinions, nor were guided by the same faith as myself. I have in my diocese a great number of Calvinists: but for the love of public order and peace, I was always so far from being a persecutor, that though perfectly aware, those sheep had strayed from the church, I everywhere showed them that tenderness, which both nature and religion imposed on me as a duty. I rendered the Calvinists every service in my power, and exhorted my Catholic flock to show the same respect for men, who were our fellow-citizens and brethren, notwithstanding the difference of our worship. Before this revolution I had observed a gradual approach of union, and that the bonds of tranquility and fraternity were daily more cemented by mutual services. It seems to me, gentlemen, that by such means I have little deserved to be traduced before this tribunal; and you would do well yourselves to make use of the same, in order to stop the troubles and divisions, which agitate the public."

One of the judges, who fortunately had been acquainted with the bishop of Alais, assured the tribunal that nothing could be more authentic than the account, which that prelate had given of his own conduct, and the success which it had met with. The others could not do less than approve this declaration, and Mr. de Beausset was honorably acquitted.

Another defense of a gentleman clergyman was of a different nature. He had been reproached with not having taken the oath for maintaining the constitution: "To be candid;" said he, "gentlemen, this constitution persecutes whatever I have in the world the most dear: it is plundering all my family: it is driving out of the country my brothers, and my nearest relations: it is burning their castles, tormenting our bishops, and imprisoning the clergy. It precludes me from every prospect of resource. In vain should I now take an oath to maintain it: you would not believe me to be sincere. Far better would it be to grant me a passport, and that I go into another country in search of a constitution less cruel to my faith and relations." The committee was disconcerted by this unexpected confidence and candor: the clergyman obtained a passport, and he quitted the kingdom. Some others also were set at liberty either by the interference of friends with Manuel, or because not the least shadow of accusation could be brought against them, or especially because it was well known that by the hands of ruffians, they could at any time rid themselves of those, whom through some remains of decency they durst not formally proscribe.

In reality the ruffians and the mob pursued all non-juring priests with a zeal and a rage equal to the most sanguine views of impiety, especially in those sections which were unwilling, or which durst not make any opposition. That of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet was so much under their influence, that it had taken the name of Section des Sans-culottes: as that of Cordeliers had taken the name of Marsellois. Thus that scepter, of which in the beginning, the constitutional aristocrats had envied the king, had passed into the hands of aristocratical citizens, who had been envious of the aristocracy of nobility; and latterly the aristocracy of the banditti and vilest populace envied, and wrested it out of the hands of the citizens.

[Prison of St. Firmin.] In the section of the Sans-culottes, the motion for arresting all non-juring priests was received with the greatest transports on Sunday the 13th of August, as also the project of confining them all in the seminary of St. Firmin, where they had already shut up eighteen ecclesiastics that had been driven from their homes, and who were so diligently guarded that they had no longer any prospect of being released. At eight o'clock in the morning the clergymen of St. Nicholas, not one of whom had taken the oath, were dragged with their seminarians to the house of St. Firmin: and notwithstanding the very considerable and extraordinary charities which those gentlemen had done in the neighborhood, the populace did not show less demonstrations of joy on their arrest. One instance alone will suffice to prove the unbounded charity of one of those priests, whose name was Mr. l'Abbé Bonnet. In the terrible hard winter of 1788, he had just distributed to the indigent all that he was master to dispose of. "I have nothing more lest," said he to some women who were asking alms of him. "You have an handkerchief as yet," said they, "it is in your hand: "Well there it is, take it. I may now more truly say, that I have nothing more of my own." The mob afterwards returned thrice: to take up this priest.

The superior of the same community, Mr. Andrieux was cited before the section. On his arrival among the former companions of his labors, and the young seminarians, the court of St. Firmin, crowded with men, women and children of the populace, re-echoed with shouts of a savage joy. One man was distinctly heard above all the rest to cry out: "make them over to me, and this very day I will dispatch them all with my hatchet."

At three o'clock on the same day more savage howlings announced the arrival of a more distinguished booty. Fifty men armed with bayonets or pikes were hurrying away all the priests of the house called des Noveaux Convertis. At the head of all these prisoners was the venerable father Guérin Durocher, known by his Histoire Veritable des Tems Fabuleaux, which had astonished all the learned by the prodigious erudition, with which it was replete. All those acquainted with this worthy author, discovered in him something more surprising, than this immense fund of learning; which was joined with so much modesty and humility, that the man of letters seemed entirely concealed under the veil of simplicity. One soul gained to God by his catechisms, was a thousand times more dear to him than all the reputation he had acquired, and of which he alone seemed ignorant. In common conversation he appeared to be a man of no extraordinary merit. Much art was necessary to call forth his extensive knowledge, and that only was to be effected, when he unaware of exciting any degree of admiration. When this succeeded, and the discourse turned on any subject of learned antiquity, a torrent of the most profound discussions flowed from his mouth, as from their natural source, but with the same tone and the same ease with which he would have treated the most familiar questions.

On that day he appeared for the first time to depart from his ordinary costume of humble simplicity. In a cassock and long gown, as on a day of some solemn feast, he marched with a conscious dignity at the head of the respectable confessors of Jesus Christ, who were conducted away with him. By his side walked his elder brother, a fellow Jesuit, and lately returned from the eastern missions with a fund of learning, in the estimation of many, equal to that of his younger brother. The savage spirit of the revolution has deprived the world forever of a most valuable collection of letters, which he was then preparing for publication, on the manners, religion, and antiquity of those regions which he had travelled through, both as a man of letters and an evangelist.

With these two learned men arrived many other priests, some of whom had been seized in their own houses, some in the abbey of St. Victor, and others in the foundling hospital, where they had spent many years in the charitable employs of that establishment. With them also another priest, Mr. l'Abbe Laveze, whose greatest comfort had been for ten years to assist the sick and dying of the Hotel Dieu. A refusal to take the oath precluded him from those pious functions: and he was forced to quit that house, where his zeal and charity had been of so singular a service to the lower class of people. The amiable goodness of his character had preserved him some friends even among the Jacobins of the Vivarais, and his countrymen then at Paris, acquainted with the machinations, against all Catholic priests, offered him a safe retreat at their own lodgings. Apprehensive of their solicitations to make him take the constitutional oath, he chose rather to expose himself to martyrdom than to the danger of seduction.

Among these confessors, many of whom I had the honor to be acquainted with, I shall distinguish Mr. l'Abbé Copene, a young priest of a distinguished family in Guyenne. With all the dignified sentiments of our valiant knights, he said to those who talked to him about the constitutional oath. "The Copenes have never forfeited their word of honor. I have given mine to God and my king and I will religiously observe it." This he faithfully did, though reduced to a state of the greatest distress. He was confined with a mortal fever, when the pike-men entered his house towards the end of August. On their appearance I think I see him rallying all the strength and dignity of his mind, and saying to the ruffians, "It is in order to shut me up with the priests that you are come to take me away: let us go, I will follow you. A Copenie must die in the bed of honor." The strength of his body was not equal to that of his mind. Wasted to a mere skeleton, and in vain attempting to walk, the savages dragged him. On his arrival at the seminary they were obliged to put him to bed; and he lived long enough, as he had desired, to be assured that his last breath evinced the most perfect fidelity to his God and his king.

There was also in the same house Mr. l'Abbé Gros, curate of the parish in which stood that prison of the priests. Few pastors had greater claims to the respect and love of their people; and few have experienced a return of more ingratitude and insult. Mr. Gros was a man whose natural goodness and open countenance banished every idea of duplicity and deceit, and challenged the confidence of every beholder. He loved his parishioners, and especially his poor, with the same tender compassion with which a good father cherishes his children. He was one of those characters that would sometimes sacrifice duty to love of peace, if not checked by the superior dictates of religion. An excess of complaisance to his parishioners had almost betrayed him into an error under the first assembly: after having signed with the right side the declaration of the 13th of April, 1790, in favor of the Catholic religion, he was cited to the tribunal of his section, where he was reproached with this as a proof of his aristocracy, and hatred of the people. Though persecuted by suspicions so foreign to his genuine sentiments, he did not however dissemble the resolution he had taken to live and die in the Catholic religion; but not regarding the public declaration he had made with those who were accounted enemies of the people as absolutely necessary, he had consented to have his name erased from those signatures. This was a weakness and a sort of apostasy, wrested from him under a vain pretext. Honest and generous souls may occasionally be guilty of faults; but they are incapable of long withstanding the sting of remorse, or persisting in known evil. Mr. l'Abbé Gros was aware, that his complaisance had been construed into a defection, and that he had not purchased peace with the sectionaries but at the expense of a scandal:—he knew how to repair it. Immediately after the national assembly had signified by a public act its indignation against the pastoral letter of the bishop of Toulon, in support of the Catholic faith, Mr. l'Abbé Gros, in order to make a reparation for the fault he had been guilty of, in open defiance of incurring the anger of the legislators, mounted into the tribune, and had the resolution to make there the following harangue.

"Gentlemen, they have acquainted you, that I had retracted my adherence to the declaration of the minority in favor of the Catholic religion. I did, it is true, on account of some trouble, that which both prudence and my love of peace had represented to me as justifiable. At present seeing the inutility of those concessions, which I believed could be made to peace and tranquility; and that the measures I had adopted in favor of religion have not had the effect I expected, I am under the necessity of declaring to you, Gentlemen, that I never have forgotten what I owed to God, whose minister I have the happiness to be, or to my parish, whose curacy I am honored with. I beg you may consider my name as if it had never been withdrawn from the list of those who signed that declaration, or that I may be allowed irrevocably to sign it again."

The Jacobins never pardoned these courageous efforts in favor of religion. The solemn act of Mr. l'Abbé Gros brought on a load of persecutions, which he boldly suffered to the end of his life with all that firmness which he had promised never to depart from again.

From the 13th of August to the 2nd of September the number of ecclesiastics confined in St. Firmin was ninety-two. As they were brought in, seals were placed on their lodgings and effects. All intercourse was stopped between them and their friends. They were lodged in the chambers of the two galleries of the new building: and at the extremity, and in the middle of each gallery, were placed three sentinels, to hinder all communication between the two stories. The only person who had free access to them, in order to provide necessaries, was l'Abbé Boulangier, procurator of the house. The section furnished nothing, and would not allow them to send for any of their most necessary effects. Mr. Boulangier was enabled by the generous and charitable donations of the faithful of the parish, to maintain these persecuted confessors of their faith.

[The life of the priests in the prison of the Carmes.] The priests in the church of the Carmes, from the first week, crowded together to the number of an hundred and twenty, suffered still greater distress, till the faithful at last were allowed to supply them with the first necessaries of life. They had passed two days and two nights on their chairs without any beds. Many of those, brought in at every hour of the day and night, were decrepit with old age or infirmities, and many had been reduced to a state of indigence, which had deprived them of all means of subsistence. Their distressed situation moved to compassion one of those sectionaries, who till then had been a most outrageous promoter of their imprisonment. Through his mediation the guards were ordered to let pass whatever was brought to the prisoners, after sufficient precaution was taken to prevent the introduction of arms. He even himself solicited the charitable, assistance of the neighboring houses. There entreaties were very unnecessary with the faithful, who from the beginning had been in the greatest affliction on account of the forlorn situation of the confessors of Jesus Christ, and impatiently waited for the moment in which they might be allowed to relieve them. This permission once granted, beds, linen, and every article of comfortable nourishment were carried in abundance to the church of the Carmes. Orders were given at a cook's shop to furnish all those, with a regular dinner and supper, who had not wherewith to supply themselves, and a lady of fashion, who would never suffer her name to be mentioned, undertook to provide constantly for twenty of the prisoners as long as they should be confined. With the same zeal, friends went to visit their friends, and to comfort them at those times, when visits were allowed: many persons without having any acquaintance, resorting to this place of confinement, were all edified with the virtuous and peaceable conduct of the prisoners and the church of the Carmes might then truly be said to resemble the catacombs of the primitive Christians.

On the pavement of a church of moderate dimensions, so crowded with mattresses, that many were necessarily spread on the steps of the altar, reposed these pious clergymen with far more tranquility than their persecutors on beds of down; and whenever an idea of the arrival of their executioners presented itself, it was so far from troubling their rest, that they went to sleep with more tranquility in the comfortable expectation of awaking in the mansions of God, and the society of the blessed in heaven. At the dawn of day, their hearts raised up to heaven, they all adored on their knees the providence of that God, who had made choice of them to give testimony of him, and with the most grateful acknowledgement for the spiritual succors he had bestowed upon them, the only and last favor they requested of heaven was the grace of a final perseverance. They were denied the comfort of celebrating the sacred mysteries; but their piety consoled them in this disappointment by an union of their prayers at the same hour to those of the mass celebrated in Rome, by the first pontiffs. At every hour in the day a great part of them, prostrated before the altar, converted their prison into a temple of perpetual adoration. They were no longer there that clergy, whose tepidity had been the reproach both of earth and heaven. They were truly the priests of the Lord. Their conversation, after these fervent prayers were over was the conversation of saints. They entertained each other with the happiness they enjoyed in being imprisoned for the sake of Jesus Christ: and impressed on their minds more forcibly that comfortable idea by pious lectures.

When the hour of repast was come, there was a strange contrast: on one side appeared savage soldiers, some of whom were busy in examining the victuals that were brought, searching with their sabers both the bread and meats, and even the broth of the sick, in order to make a discovery of any letters or instruments of death, whilst others were parading round the tables with their pikes: on the other side our holy confessors smiling at the precautions taken to keep arms from them who gloried and felt a particular comfort in their captivity, and at the same time all endeavoring to please one another by mutual tenders of civility, whilst a joy, sweet joy enlivened every countenance, and impressed on the minds of the spectators the holy banquets of the primitive saints.

The civic physician thought it necessary they should be allowed to take a little fresh air, in order to prevent a contagious distemper, which so many men shut up night and day might occasion. They were accordingly allowed to walk in the garden an hour in the morning, and another in the evening: sometimes all together, sometimes divided, as they were directed by the caprices of their guards. Those walks were also turned to holy purposes. Many at the bottom of the garden retired to a small oratory dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, where whilst their bodies were refreshed by breathing a purer air, they solicited new graces to strengthen their souls, through the intercession of the queen of martyrs. Others either read the scripture, or their breviary, or conversed on pious subjects. When their time was elapsed, they all with a joyful resignation returned to their prison, if the house of God could be accounted a prison by such confessors of Jesus Christ.

On their return their names were all called over, and by the manner in which they answered, it was easy to discover, that instead of wishing to escape, they esteemed themselves happy in the trial that was made of their faith.

As their guards were frequently relieved, they did not always meet with the same severity of treatment. They had sometimes the national Parisian guards, at other times ruffians, or pretended patriots, who had honored themselves with the title of Sans Culottes. The first seemed to be guided by some principles of humanity, whilst the others, ferocious and savage by education no less than by character, were almost despotically cruel. The grossest injuries, menaces, and the rudest denial were in their estimation so many proofs of their love of their country. So sensible indeed was the difference, that the prisoners begged they might not be visited by their friends on those days on which these last mounted guard, willing to be the sole witnesses of the atrocities and cruelties practiced on them by such ruffians.

Notwithstanding, sometimes those even, who at first had presented themselves with the most terrible countenances, were softened in behalf of men, whom they saw supporting so many injustices and outrages, with a resignation, patience, and serenity of mind, that announced something more than innocence alone. "I have seen some of them," said to me, Mr. l'Abbé de la Pannonie, "who not able to dissemble their compassion, spoke highly against the injustice of our imprisonment. Many times I desired them to be more prudent: that our destiny was not so much to be bewailed as they imagined: and that our greatest affliction was in the recollection of those unmerited calumnies which had been everywhere spread among the people, whose best friends we had always been. I added that it was our duty to suffer patiently those calumnies for the love of God: that we well knew that a hatred of our religion was the only cause that induced the impious to declare us to be enemies of the people. Many of the national guards stood not in need of those answers, to be convinced of our innocence: and after having lamented our situation, they lamented their own in being unjustly compelled to guard us in prison."

Among these prisoners, the most distinguished undoubtedly were the three prelates; the archbishop of Arles, whom public esteem had made respectable even to impiety, and the two de la Rochefoucaulds, who by blood were connected with all that was great in France: all three, in the gloom of their prison, enjoying that sweet and pure tranquility, which seemed to increase in proportion as the storms of outrage thickened upon them.

Many times was it proposed to the archbishop of Arles to employ the influence of his friends, and to plead his daily increasing infirmities in favor of being removed at least to his own house. "No," said he, "I find myself too well here, and in too good company." He was so much reconciled to his situation, that he would never receive any particular indulgence, but if ever he claimed any privilege of dignity, it was in his insisting that every prisoner should be provided with all necessaries in preference to himself. On the third night of his confinement he had not been provided with a bed: and on no consideration could he then be prevailed upon to accept one, because, after having counted the mattresses, he had discovered that his would be wanted for a new prisoner. His conversation daily renewed the Christian courage of the priests, whilst his piety and patience filled them with admiration. The atrocious guards seeing him pre-eminent in dignity, particularly, distinguished him by outrages and abuse: the wretches could make no impression on his soul. Uninfluenced by contempt, haughtiness, or malice, he was concentrated in Jesus Christ delivered up into the hands of an impious and insolent soldiery: he suffered silently, and his happiness seemed to increase with his sufferings.

A brutish guard was one day particularly outrageous, sitting down by the side of this worthy prelate, he poured out upon him a torrent of the coarsest sarcasms and vilest railleries. He congratulated him on the noble figure he would make under the guillotine; and standing up, he saluted him in the most respectful manner, and then with the most pointed and insolent derision, accosted him with the title of Lord, and the other titles of nobility and distinction, which the assembly had abolished. The patient prelate made no reply. The soldier seating himself again by him, lighted his pipe, and whiffed the smoke in his face: The archbishop continues still silent, till feeling himself to sicken with the loathsome smell of the tobacco, he contentedly changed his situation. The savage followed him again, and did not put an end to this cruel sport, till his obstinacy was defeated by the patience of Mr. Dullau. This great man was so perfect a master of all the motions of his soul, and so ready on all occasions to deliver it up to God, that at midnight, when one of the prisoners having being alarmed by a sudden noise started from his sleep and cried out, "My Lord, see, there are the assassins;" he answered with the greatest tranquility, "Well, if God demands our lives, we must be ready to make the sacrifice;" and without saying anything more composed himself to sleep again.

The bishops of Saintes and Beauvais equally edified and encouraged their fellow-prisoners. The first had preserved all his natural gaiety in this voluntary captivity. With a smile and serenity of countenance, which inspired confidence, he and his brother received and attended all the new prisoners, with a benevolence and attention which soon made them forget the distress of their situation. "I no longer thought of what I had to suffer," said to me one of those confessors, when confined at the Carmes, I saw the bishop of Saintes approach me with an air of gaiety and tranquility, which made me doubt of his being one of the prisoners. The two young curates, Messrs. Auzurel and Fronteau, showed everywhere the same attention. One of the objects which most struck me is that prison, if a church rendered venerable by the presence of so many confessors of Jesus Christ can be styled a prison, was the religious silence observed by our priests, amidst the scandalous and tumultuous confusion of their guards: it was also the sight of a great number of those priests habitually on their knees before the altar, and there rendering to the divinity the homage of cherubims, whilst the impious soldiery made the church resound with the blasphemies of devils.

[The prisoners at the Carmes.] Amidst the holy exercise of all these virtues they were sometimes interrupted by alarms, which seemed to announce to the prisoners, that their last hour was come. One day particularly they heard afar the shouts of a numerous mob, and some reports of muskets mixed with their howling fury. The noise approached, and the fatal ca ira, that song of death, was distinctly heard. Our confessors no longer doubted of their being the destined victims. From every part of the church all run to the sanctuary, where falling on their knees they confided themselves to the protection of the queen of martyrs, and offered to God the sacrifice of their lives. The church door opened—they were venerable priests, octogenarian curates, superannuated professors and preachers torn from the asylum of old age: it was the whole house of St. Francis of Sales, founded for the retreat of ecclesiastics worn out with labor and years, and whom the national guards of Finistere were then dragging to prison. Together with those respectable old men, the same escort and rage led captive all the young levites prepared for the house of the Lord in the mansion of St. Sulpice, with their directors. "It is impossible," says Mr. de la Pannonie, "to express our feelings at the sight of those venerable old men. Many were unable to support themselves; and the abuse they had met with on the road filled us with horror. There was one in particular, whose infirmities had made it impossible for him to keep equal pace with his cruel conductors: him they had driven on, and bruised in a most shocking manner with their muskets. Recovered from our terrors, we hastened to give every assistance in our power to our new guests, and we were abundantly repaid by the great examples which those pious solitaries afforded us. The serenity of their countenances, their patience and resignation were powerful motives of encouragement to us. They thanked God for having prolonged their years, that they might have an occasion of shedding their blood in proof of their faith.

[Decree of the assembly for banishing the priests.] Before the end of the month of August, the number of those confessors increased by all those priests whom the ruffians had found in the house of the Eudistes, and by many others brought from every quarter of Paris.

The national legislators were well acquainted with all these acts of violence: but far from opposing them, they legally completed the abolition of the clergy. Free from the obstacles of the royal veto, they renewed a former decree against the clerical dress, and were afterwards employed in devising means whereby to rid themselves forever of their persons. On the 26th of August they passed the following decree.

"All ecclesiastics, who having subjected to an oath prescribed by the law of the 26th of December, 1790, and by another of the 17th of April, 1791; have not taken it, or who after having taken it, have retracted it, and persisted in the retraction, shall be bound to abandon the district and department of their residence, and in a fortnight to quit the kingdom.

Consequently all and every one of them shall appear before the directory of the district, or the municipality of their residence, in order to make a declaration of the foreign country to which they mean to retire, and they shall be immediately provided with a passport containing this declaration, a description of their persons, the route they mean to take, and the time within which they must be out of the kingdom.

After a fortnight the non-juring ecclesiastics, who shall not have conformed to the preceding regulations, shall be banished to the French Guyane. The directories of districts shall cause them to be arrested, and conducted from one station to another to the nighest sea-ports, which shall be assigned to them by the executive provisional council. This shall consequently issue out the necessary orders for equipping and victualling the shipping necessary for transporting the said ecclesiastics.

Those thus transported, or those who will voluntarily leave the kingdom in the execution of the present decree, enjoying neither pensions nor revenue, shall each of them receive daily three livres in consideration of a ten leagues journey, as far as the place of their embarkation, or the frontiers of the kingdom, for their subsistence during their route. These expenses shall be defrayed out of the public treasury, and advanced by the districts.

Every ecclesiastic who shall have remained in the kingdom after having made a declaration to quit it, and obtained a passport, or shall return after having quitted it, shall be sentenced to ten years imprisonment.

From the preceding regulations are excepted all infirm persons, whose infirmities shall have been sufficiently stated by an officer of health, who shall have been appointed by a council general of the commune: as also all sexagenarians, whose ages also shall have been clearly stated.

All the ecclesiastics who shall be included in the preceding article, shall be collected in the chief place of the department, in a house of community, subject to the direction and police of the municipality."

By the tenor also of this decree all other non-juring ecclesiastics, whether secular or regular priests, clerks in minor orders, or lay brothers without any exception or distinction, although not subjected to the oath by the laws of the 26th of December, 1790, or of the 27th of April, 1791, were to conform to the preceding regulations, whenever by any exterior acts they should have occasioned any troubles recognized by the administrative bodies, or when their banishment should be demanded by six domiciliated citizens in the same department. Thus the assembly, which by the decrees of the 29th of December, 1791, and of the 26th of May, 1792, had made a display of disinterestedness in the concerns of religion with regard to the oath which it exacted from the clergy, disdained any longer to have recourse to the same artifices. It then openly declared that, that part of the constitution which particularly belonged to the clergy, should be enforced: a constitution declared by the sovereign pontiff to be an assemblage of schism, heresy and impiety, for the evident purpose of destroying all religion.

Thus the refusal of that oath of perjury and apostasy, continued to be the true cause of all the persecutions raised against the Catholic clergy.

Thus, at the same time that thousands of Jacobins persecuted everywhere without distinction all non-juring ecclesiastics, the assembly which before at least had exacted the votes of twenty active citizens for the banishment of each of these latter, had no longer recourse to the same pretext for the expulsion of all the Catholic clergy employed in public functions. All the others were to be left to the mercy of an unprincipled requisition or caprice of six Jacobins.

There is every reason to believe that providence only permitted this new excess of severity, and that sole refuge to an oath of apostasy, to remove from the cause of the ecclesiastics every pretext of aristocracy in the persecutions which they suffered: and that it might not possibly any longer be denied, that the real cause of persecution was, in the priests their fidelity to the laws of their conscience, and in their enemies the hatred of the true religion.

[True cause of imprisonment of the priests.] This new decree was far from being satisfactory. The atrocity of pretended philosophers was one day to be unmasked, and the world was to be thoroughly acquainted with that toleration, which they had demanded for so many years as the masterpiece of human wisdom. Their pride was to be humbled by successive developments of a ferocious hatred of God, the priesthood, and of royalty. That wish of Diderot, the father of modern impiety, was yet to be realized: "When shall I see the last of kings strangled with the entrails of the last of priests." This infernal hatred passed entire from the heart of Diderot into that of Condorcet; from the heart of Condorcet into that of Manuel, Robespierre, Panis, and of all the municipals of the great club, and of all the grand masters of the Jacobins. For all these also styled themselves philosophers, and all spoke the language of universal humanity and toleration, and of lights which they were to diffuse through all mankind—of the empire of philosophy—of the supreme reason which was to be substituted for the reign of religion, of superstition—of the worship of the altars, and of the scepters of sovereigns. Condorcetism was a real sect, which was united to all the others in the kingdom for the purposes of effecting a revolution. It had first planned the plundering, robbing and scourging the priests, and afterwards raising against them both pikes and hatchets. The assurance of impunity had banished all shame of making martyrs: and the time was come, wherein Heaven to humble the sophists, exposed the rage which had been concealed by their pride, and showed their hearts to be hearts of Cannibals: and the universe was at last to be convinced, that between the school of Condorcet and that of Jourdan, the only difference was that between a workman and his tool, between Tiberius and his executioners.

All sorts of victims were ready. A most diligent search was made for the few royalists that had remained in Paris. With a still more envenomed rage the Jacobins fought the destruction of those constitutionalists, who had exterminated the royalists. Under the pretext of procuring arms, domiciliary visits had been employed to answer the purpose of seizing all the known friends of Fayettism, foolish zealots of a bastard constitution, which was always detested by the Jacobins for no other reason, than that it maintained the shadow of a king. The Hotel de la Force, the Conciergerie, the Abbey, and all the other prisons of Paris were filled with these constitutionalists, whom God had doomed to punishment for their hypocritical rebellion against the throne, by raising up against then rebels of the most desperate audaciousness and rage.

Providence had other views on one hundred and eighty of its priests crowded together in the church of the Carmes, on ninety-two shut up at St. Firmin, and on forty or fifty others in different prisons, who all were to undergo the same fate. At a time, when impiety plumed itself in the destruction of the empire of faith, heaven offered a spectacle of that faith, which challenged the admiration of the universe, by the constancy of its martyrs.

When the assembly had passed the decree for the banishment of the priests, Manuel assembled the secret council of the municipals. With Marat, Panis, Legendre, and a municipal conforming priest, he deliberated on this decree, and found it too mild. In lieu of banishment they pronounced death. The executioner was sent for: and being asked, how many heads he could take off in a day with the guillotine, it is said, he answered, five or six hundred. "In that case," said the municipals, "we have no further need of you." That method of execution seemed to them too slow. What however appears to be well authenticated, is, that the municipal conforming priest said in going out of the council: "We have just taken a terrible but necessary resolution." The apostate was right: for in order to destroy religion it was necessary to destroy all its true priests.

Manuel went to the church of the Carmes; and there casting his eyes around on all the victims, he considered and counted them. Among the prisoners a layman by name Duplain, who had been charged with the crime of having bestowed some praise on the constitution. This journalist had frequently expressed his astonishment at the peaceable resignation and tranquility of the priests. "I see clearly," said he, "that there is something extraordinary in all this. We do not suffer for the same cause. Conscious that his cause was very different from that of the martyrs, he had written to Manuel, and had sent his wife to Pethion. By these protections he at last obtained his liberty. The blood that was to be spilt at the Carmes, was to be, without any alloy, that of true martyrs. The pretext made use of by Manuel to visit the Carmes was to examine the cause of that journalist. When their conversation was over, one of the priests named Mr. Salins, a Canon of Couzerans, went up to the municipal officer, and desired to know if he had fixed on any term to their imprisonment, and what was the crime for which they had been committed. Manuel answered: "You have all been previously acquainted with the purposes. You are to be tried by a jury: but they have begun with the greatest criminals; you will be called in your turn. You are not suspected to be all equally guilty: the innocent shall be released."

Mr. Salins persisted in wishing to be acquainted with the nature of the crime, for which they were to be tried: and afterwards pointing out to Manuel the old solitaries of St. Francis of Sales, he said: "If you accuse us of conspiracies, see and examine—those persons there, have they not the appearance of formidable conspirators?" Manuel was disconcerted, and only replied: "Your banishment is resolved on. We are now concerting the necessary measures for putting it into execution: the sexagenarians and infirm are to be confined together in some public building. I came hither to be informed, if you knew any more proper than that of Port Royal. When that shall be filled, we will shut the gate, and place over it this epitaph: Here lie the ci-devant clergy of France. With regard to the other prisoners, those who shall be acquitted by the jury, shall be allowed liberty and time to settle their own private concerns agreeably to law. Means must be adopted for insuring to them a pension: for it would be inhuman to banish them from their own country, and make them become a charge to another, without making them some allowance for subsistence."

Thus were the victims entertained with a confidential conversation by that very man, who had already pronounced against them judgment of death. Their walks in the garden had been interrupted for some days: he gave orders that they should be continued again. On the Wednesday preceding the day of the fatal catastrophe, Manuel again appeared among them in the garden, and seemed to examine everything around him with great attention. Several priests addressed themselves to him again with the same confidence and simplicity. He told them that the decree relative to their banishment had been passed by the municipality, and that it would be legally notified to them next day. He added, "You must quit the department in the time prescribed by the law. You will thereby be gainers, and so shall we; You will enjoy your worship in tranquility, and we shall no longer live in apprehensions of it. If we suffered you to remain in France, you would do as Moses:—You would lift up your hands to heaven whilst we fought."

Some of the prisoners begged to know, if they would be allowed to take with them any of their effects. The answer Manuel made was: "Be not solicitous about that, you will at all events be richer than Jesus Christ, who had not a place whereon to rest his head."

These assertions of a man, who a little before had spoken to the priests about a jury, by which they were to be tried, and then talked of nothing but a general banishment without any trial: of a man who had promised a pension to all, and who then would not allow them to provide themselves with common necessaries for a voyage: of a fool, who was not able to dissemble the fears and alarms, which an apprehension of the prayers of those he was persecuting had caused: those sarcasms, those nonsensical sallies betrayed, in spite of all the ferocity of Manuel's character, the confusion and embarrassment of a tyrant, who was wantonly eager to load his victims with cruel abuse before the hour of sacrifice. The decree of the municipality ought at least to have been made known to them the day on which it was fixed on in Paris. On Friday the municipal officers had not sent it to the Carmes. Many of the confined priests could not be induced to believe that Manuel meant so shamefully to deceive them: whilst others discovered or at least much suspected all the cruelty of a project, which a mask of apparent honesty ill-concealed on the countenance of that villain.

The archbishop of Arles, and the two bishops of Saintes and Beauvais ordered their servants, who were permitted to be with them, not to return next morning without having discharged their debts, and that they were to bring receipts for those they had paid. Those who were the most unwilling to receive these payments, such as Mr. l'Abbé Gautier, to whom was offered from the bishop of Arles the sum of eighteen livres; the taylor of the same prelate, who seemed much hurt, and protested he could not receive payment whilst his lordship was in those necessitous circumstances; those and all the others were obliged to receive their money, not to distress their venerable debtors.

On the same day a more sinister presage might have induced the priests to suspect, that they had little reason to expect to be liberated. The very moment of their arrival at the Carmes they had been searched with the greatest precaution, and had not been suffered to keep with them any sharp instrument, not even a pen-knife or scissors. At dinner only fourteen knives were brought for so great a number of persons; and particular care was taken that not one regained after they had done. The beds especially, and all other corners were diligently searched for arms. On that day those searches were not only repeated twice more than usual, but the church was stripped of everything belonging to divine service, even of the crucifix over the altar. Not being able to take down that which was in the right-hand chapel; a ruffian broke it to pieces. The priests afterwards: having discovered a wooden one, which had escaped the observation of the plunderers, they placed the august symbol of their redemption on the high altar, as the standard of the faith for which they were imprisoned, and of that God, who, they were confident, would either deliver them from their distress, or afford them grace to die for his name.

Replenished with this confidence in a crucified God, they had all together paid him their general and usual homage before the hour of rest; and were peaceably reposed under the knife that was to spill their blood, when they were awakened by a new trait of the most perfidious dissimulation. About eleven o'clock at night, Pethion and Manuel sent them notice of the decree of banishment. Many went to rest again in full security to see the gates of their prison opened next morning, when they were flattered with the prospect of being allowed all the time granted by law, and announced by Manuel, that would be necessary for preparing themselves to quit the kingdom—at that very time they were digging their graves in the burial ground. On that very day on which they had been called up from their sleep to hear the decree of their banishment, on Friday the 30th of August, the municipal emissaries had contracted for a large grave: and every workman was paid a hundred crowns.

Saturday passed on the side of the prisoners in the usual exercises of piety, and in the fruitless expectation of the execution of those orders which they supposed Pethion had given for their enlargement. On Sunday they had indulged themselves with the same security: but their walk being delayed in the morning, some were aware that they were watched with uncommon jealousy. On their return they perceived that the guard had been, changed sooner than usual. One of the new guards said to them: "Be not afraid, Gentlemen: if you should be attacked, we are strong enough to defend you." They would have been more able to comprehend the danger announced by these words, if they had been acquainted with what was then going on in Paris. The greatest consternation reigned there from the taking of Longwi, and the news of the siege of Verdun by Brunswick's army. The conspirators had even called a council to deliberate, if it would not be prudent to leave the capital. Danton, minister of justice, had conceived other means for driving back the Austrians and Prussians. His plan was, agreeably to the expression of the day, that France should rise in a mass: but that they were first to begin by destroying all those whom the municipal officers had sent to the prisons, whether as royalists, or persons attached to the constitution, or especially as non-juring priests. The day assigned to the ruffians for this horrible execution was Sunday the 2d of September. On that day, in order to agitate the public mind, they had given out the news of the taking of Verdun, although that town had not then surrendered. The municipals announced to the assembly, that they were going to invite the Parisians to form an army of sixty thousand men: that the alarm gun would be fired at mid-day, to assemble in the Champ de Mars all those citizens who were disposed to march: and that at the same time all the alarm bells should also be rung. This alarm gun and bells filled one part of Paris with the greatest grief and consternation, and the other with the most frantic transports of rage. The municipal officers, instead of promoting the assembly in the Champs de Mars, dispersed, after having assigned to the executioners their respective places, and given them their last instructions.

During all these preparations dinner was served up to the priests at the church of the Carmes. An officer on guard said to them at that moment, and many times repeated these words: "When you leave this place, every article belonging to you shall be returned." The priests dined in the greatest tranquility, and with a little more gaiety than usual. The executioners had already been concealed in the galleries of the house.

Their walk was deferred: many thought they would not be allowed one that day. But about four o'clock, contrary to custom, the old and infirm men, and all those who had remained in the church to finish their prayers, were forced out into the garden. There they found the guard doubled. That garden is square, divided by alleys into four compartments. To the south are the walls of the convent: to the east a part of the church, from which they passed across a gallery. In the north angle, and at the bottom, was a sort of open chapel supported by a railing, into which some priests always retired during their walk, that they might not cease to pray while they were enjoying the fresh air. This was also shut contrary to custom. At the request of the archbishop of Saintes the officer on guard opened it.

The hundred and eighty priests thus united in the garden began their usual pious exercises, when on a sudden they were alarmed with a great noise at a distance. It was occasioned by a party of the assassins who were going to the abbey through a neighboring street. Their fellows who were hidden in the corridor looking into the garden, were no longer able to contain themselves; but brandishing their swords, their bayonets and pikes, they called out to the prisoners, "Behold villains, at last the moment of punishment is arrived!" adding a thousand imprecations. The priests on this signal retire to the bottom of the garden, fall on their knees, offer to God the sacrifice of their lives, and give to each other the last benediction.

The archbishop of Arles was at that time not far from the chapel, in company of the Abbé de la Pannonie, who said, "My Lord, I believe they are now come to assassinate us." To which the archbishop answered, "If this be the moment of our sacrifice, let us cheerfully submit, and return thanks to God for giving us this opportunity of shedding our blood in so good a cause."

Whilst the bishop was yet speaking, the gates of the garden were already broken open by the assassins. They were not at that time above twenty in number, and were at no time more than thirty. On entering they divided into two bodies, and advanced with a horrible outcry, one part towards the archbishop, the other the avenue in the middle of the garden. The first whom they met was the Father Gerault, director of the ladies of St. Elizabeth. He was saying his breviary, and had not been disturbed by the outcries of the assassins. One stroke of the sabre brought him to the ground, where two others with their pikes consummated the murder.

The Abbé Salins was the second who fell under the fury of the ruffians. It was to Abbé Salins that Manuel had expatiated so much on the pensions to be fixed on the priests, and on the precautions and preparations necessary for their banishment. He advanced with a design to speak to them. A musket ball laid him dead.

The ruffians who advanced through the avenue leading to the chapel exclaimed with vehemence, "Where is the archbishop of Arles?" He waited their arrival without any emotion. Having approached the group before which he stood with Mr. de la Pannonie, they asked the latter, "Are you the archbishop of Arles?" Mr. de la Pannonie, with his eyes cast down and his hands joined before his breast, made no answer. Then turning to Mr. Dillau they said, "You then, villain, are the archbishop of Arles?" "Yes, gentlemen, I am the archbishop."—"Ah, villain! it is you who have occasioned the effusion of so much patriotic blood in the town of Arles."— "Gentlemen, I am not conscious of ever having done any injury to any person." "Very Well," replied one of the ruffians, "I am now going to do you one:" and in speaking, discharged a blow with his sabre on the archbishop's head. The archbishop still standing immoveable over against his assassin, waits for a second blow without uttering a word. Another ruffian with a second blow wounds him in the face. The prelate still keeps his feet without speaking a word, and without any other motion but raising his hands to his wounded face. A third blow on the head brought him to the ground: by extending his arm he endeavored to break his fall. He was no sooner fallen, than a ruffian armed with a pike plunged it into his breast with so much violence, that its iron head could not be withdrawn. The ruffian clapping his foot on the body of Mr. Dillau, took his watch out of his pocket, and held it up triumphantly to his companions as the reward of his great achievement.

At the time the gate of the garden was forced open, fifteen or twenty of the youngest priests had made use of the opportunity to make their escape over a wall of a moderate height towards the neighboring houses. Many of them however returned, and again joined the company of the confessors, on reflection that their escape might render the ruffians more furious, and use greater cruelties to those whom they left behind. To prevent the escape of the others, a sentinel was here placed, with a pistol in one hand and a sabre in the other, who threatened instant death to everyone who approached that wall.

On seeing the archbishop fall, the garden resounded with the horrid song of the cannibals, with the ferocious exclamations of the Marsellois, dictated by rage and fury, and with the din of arms. Many of the priests had at this time taken refuge in the chapel, where in silent prayer they offered up their souls to God, and awaited the stroke of death to consummate the last sacrifice of their lives. A part of the assassins here laid siege to them. By discharging their muskets and pistols at the kneeling victims, they killed some, and sprinkled others with the blood of their brethren. In so small a space, the dead, the dying and the wounded fell in confusion on one another, and on the pavement, covered with blood. The bishop of Beauvais was in the middle of this chapel on his knees when he received a ball in his thigh. His friends who saw him fall thought him dead. Many other victims fell at the same time in that holy sanctuary. Mr. de la Pannonie had retired to this place after the murder of the archbishop of Arles. "I can attest with truth," says he, "that I never heard the smallest complaint from any of those whom I saw murdered before my eyes."

The other assassins, drunk with blood and with rage, had a more open field for the exercise of their savage cruelty in pursuing the priests dispersed in the garden. Of these some they dispatched with their muskets and pistols, others fell by their sabers, or were run through with their pikes, without any distinction of the young, the aged or the infirm: in a word, they were so many innocent victims delivered over to the more than savage ferocity of twenty tigers thirsting for human blood.

To harden them in their fury, the horrible song of the Carmaniole, together with the grossest injuries of that villain, &c. resounded from every quarter of the garden. But amidst all their injuries and abuse, their blasphemies against religion and its holy mysteries, the sacrifice of the mass, the holy Eucharist, the Pope, and the whole, order of priesthood, were easily distinguished above the rest. "Villains," said they, for that was the usual appellation given to the priests, "the time is at last arrived, when you shall no longer impose upon the people with your masses and your bits of bread upon your altars. Go seek your Pope, that antichrist whom you have so long supported; let him now come and rescue you from our hands."

The undisturbed confidence of these venerable men amidst outrages and under the stroke of death, but above all their unfeigned piety, roused all the fury of the assassins. To see them wait for death upon their knees, to see them praying to the Almighty was to them as insufferable as to the devils themselves. "Get up ye hypocrites," said they, and forcing them to disperse, they pursued them like so many wild beasts.

In the meantime arrived a commissary from the section with a fresh band of assassins. A voice is heard crying, "Stop, stop; it is too soon: it is not thus that the business must be done." In effect to prevent the escape of any of the destined victims a regular order had been signed by the chiefs of the massacre, and was followed in other places.

The same voices, that of the commissary in particular, called out the priests to go to the church, where they were assured to find protection. They endeavored to obey the summons, and some of the ruffians seemed to respect the order: whilst others, deaf to all authority, even to that of their leader, and fearful lest any of their victims should escape, redoubled their rage.

In this confusion some were endeavoring to drive them out of the garden, whilst others pushed them back. Whatever way they turned they saw nothing but pikes and bayonets pointed against them. Those who with difficulty arrived at the church door found it shut against them. When at last they found entrance, the first that arrived there threw themselves on their knees in the sanctuary; the rest made their way thither through the crowd of assassins, some of whom pushed them forwards, others fired at them as they approached.

At the extremity of the garden the massacre had not as yet ceased. A scene however was there exhibited, which indicated some species of humanity. The Abbé Dutillet with some other clergymen were cooped up against a wall, where he remained immoveable. One of the assassins three times levelled his piece at him, and three times his gun missed fire. Astonished, he cried out, "Behold a priest that is invulnerable: I will not however try the fourth time." "I will not be so nice," said another that was by, "I will shoot him." "No," answered the first, the man has an honest countenance, I take him under my protection," and saying this he placed himself before him. Mr. Dutillet by speaking the patois of the Marsellois had so far ingratiated himself with his protector, that he almost considered him as his countryman, and had nearly obtained the same favor for the priests that were with him. The other assassins who were lately arrived had been brought over by the first, when two of the priests advancing said, "We ask no favor of you: if our brethren are guilty, we are equally so: their religion is ours, and we are ready to seal it with our blood." "Die then," said the ruffians, "Since you wish to die!" and killed them on the spot. Mr. Dutillet endeavoured to moderate the zeal of his brethren, and though afterwards compelled to enter the church with the rest, he was recognized by his protector, and a second time owed his life to the interference of his Marseillois friend.

During this time the rest of the priests had taken refuge either within the rails of the high altar, or in the choir behind it; for they were not permitted to remain in the body of the church. The old and infirm, approaching the sanctuary with tardy steps, were still exposed to the fire of the assassins, who apprehended that there was a design to deprive them of their victims. This idea made them furious; but, whatever was the intention of the commissary, he succeeded in preventing their entrance on their first, attempt. Like roaring lions they paraded round the rails which enclosed the choir, where they saw their prey, and made frequent attempts to tear them down.



These men were not all the lowest class of citizens, Their accent, their language, betrayed a proficiency in the maxims of philosophism taught by the clubs, very different from the fanaticism of ignorant peasants. One in particular, who would not have disgraced the school of a Diderot, a Helvetius, or a Condorcet, cried out incessantly, "Villains, assassins, hypocrites, the true enemies of the people, whom you have seduced by your lessons, the day of vengeance is at last arrived. The sword of the law is too slow to punish your crimes and treasons. This day to us is given the charge of washing away in your blood the injury of nations, and to revenge the true friends of their country. You intended to deliver up to fire and sword, to pillage and rapine, our possessions and our houses: you intended to violate and murder our wives and our children. Yes, the sword of the law is too slow." To these invectives he added blasphemies without end, which seemed copied from Voltaire. His eyes sparkled, his body trembled, he stamped his feet and gnashed his teeth with rage, and with a long sabre attempted to reach the priests that were nearest to him, and who on their knees were imploring the mercies of heaven on those who persecuted them.

For some time the efforts of the ruffians to enter the choir were fruitless. The endeavors of the commissary, though weak to enforce the law, and the dictates of humanity, prevailed. He told them that the vengeance of the people was just; but that amongst the victim's some were innocent, and that a sufficient number had already fallen. At this moment a profound silence took place. What a strange compound are those tigers whom we still call men! The silence was occasioned by the arrival of the Bishop of Beauivais, whom his assassins brought in with the appearance of respect and compassion; they placed him on a mattress, seemingly with an intention of dressing his wounds. His brother, the respectable bishop of Saintes, was yet ignorant of his fate. On entering the choir, he was heard to say, "Where is my brother? O my God! Permit me not to be separated from him." Abbé Bardet, who had heard the exclamation, ran with haste to the wounded prelate, and offered him every assistance due from their former intimate friendship. He was not suffered long to remain with him.

All the rage of the ruffians is again roused. The commissary in vain attempts to make his voice heard. They rush into the choir; and the sight of so many holy men on their knees before the altar of God, instead of touching their hearts, inflamed their ire. They are impatient to consummate the sacrifice: they whet their pikes and sabers on the altar and the communion table, under the eyes of the priests, and are on the point of sacrificing them at the foot of the altar, when the commissary represented to them that it would be improper to shed so much blood in a holy place. The leaders of the assassins at last prevailed on them to follow the regular order of murder, which had been prescribed at leisure by the municipality. For proof of guilt no other question was asked but, "Have you taken the oath?" They answered, "No." One added, "There are many among us whom the law does not oblige to take it, as they are not public functionaries." "It is no matter," answered the ruffians, "take the oath, or you die." But now a scene of cool deliberate atrocity succeeds to the fury of the executioners.

There were about a hundred priests remaining. To proceed more methodically in their murder, the same commissary who had called them to the church under a promise of protection from all harm, established his tribunal near the corridor, leading to the garden, to which they then gave the name of the Deer-park. The business of his tribunal is to call the priests before him, register their names, and to be assured that they are executed. We shall see however that either through compassion, or mere lassitude of shedding blood, he will save the lives of some few.

The gendarmes on guard that day, though superior in number to the assassins, made no effort to put a stop to the butchery: they are now placed, part in a line before the sanctuary, to keep the victims together, and at the mercy of their enemies, part in the interior of the house, and at the different doors, to prevent the people from rushing in and disturbing the execution. The assassins placed themselves some at the top, some on the landing place at the bottom of the stairs leading to the garden. This now become the place of sacrifice; hither are conducted two by two, the innocent victims by the ruffians deputed to bring them.

At the approach of each victim, a shout of joy is heard, and the contest seems to be, who shall have the honor of giving the first blow with his pike, his sabre, or his musket. At the dreadful cry of, "Long live the nation!" the victim dies, sometimes at the top, sometimes thrown headlong to the bottom of the stairs, where he is pierced with a thousand wounds. As soon as he has breathed his last, the dreadful cry of "Long live the nation!" is the signal of victory, and to bring fresh victims.

These cries, these signals of death, all reached the ears of the priests, who were on their knees in the church, but did not shake their constancy. When called in their turn to die, they rose with a serenity of countenance mixed with joy, inspired by the firm belief that their souls were then returning to the bosom of their Creator; others with the transports of innocence seemed eager to follow the invitation of angels to the nuptials of the Lamb. Others again, with their eyes fixed on their breviary, continued to pay the homage of praise of God under the swords of the assassins. Some with the Holy Scriptures in their hands, drew from that inexhaustible source the strength of martyrs in their last combat. Others with an air of modest and noble dignity, cast a look of pity on their executioners, and braved their pikes and hatchets. Many of these illustrious confessors had consecrated their talents, both in the pulpit and in their writings, to the service of religion, either against the sophisms of impiety, or against the errors of the pretended civil constitution of the clergy: these blessed God, and returned him thanks for furnishing them with this happy opportunity of sealing with their blood the faith they had defended. Lastly, some when called to die, cast their eyes on the image of their crucified Redeemer, and addressed him in the words he himself addressed to his Father. "Lord, pardon them, for they know not what they do."

Thus died those men, whom we are happy to have known, and whom we glory to have had for our masters, our friends, and our relations.

Mr. Louis Hebert was superior of the Eudists. His modesty, his tender piety, his inexhaustible charity, his consummate prudence gave him the authority of a father over the ecclesiastics with whom he lived, and for whom he had bought the house in which they lived, as a place of refuge against the dangers of the capital. His virtues drew him from the obscurity to which he was cordially attached, and merited the esteem of the clergy and the veneration of the congregation over which he presided. He also enjoyed the confidence of the king, whose court he had carefully avoided, till the moment that courage and piety, and not intrigue, were necessary to open access to it. Such a character had every title to the hatred of the Jacobins: they sought his life. He scorned to avoid their pursuit by changing his ecclesiastical dress. His modesty accompanied him to his death. With his eyes cast down, tranquility in his countenance, and without uttering a word, he fell under the strokes of the ruffians, like a meek and innocent lamb under the hand that stabs it.

Mr. Louis Minuret, formerly rector of Montlemard, and superior of the ecclesiastics of St. Francis of Sales, had no less a title to the persecution of the Jacobins. His firmness, his heart incapable of any dissimulation, his strong and close reasoning, together with a perfect knowledge of everything belonging to his profession, had endeared him to us more than the ties of blood. All these good qualities were clearly apparent in a work, which he did not hesitate to, entitle, "The pretended Civil Constitution of the Clergy convicted of Error and Schism." His book carried conviction, which he supported by his conduct. Called before the municipality in quality of Superior of an ecclesiastical establishment, to take the oath, he answered, "Gentlemen, I know how far I can go and where my conscience bids me stop: Since you so command, and since I cannot be considered by you as a loyal subject, unless I swear to maintain the new constitution, I will take the oath, but only on this condition, that the double restriction which I shall make be inserted in your registers, and subscribed by me, excepting from that oath explicitly whatever is contrary to justice or religion." This raised a great outcry, but Mr. Minuret was not to be moved: he rejected every other oath. He was threatened, pillaged and calumniated, but he was not changed. When conducted to the Carmes, he seemed to be at the height of his ambition. The pleasure of being a prisoner for his faith brought back all his natural gaiety, which he communicated to his fellow prisoners. He foresaw too well the end of this persecution to be alarmed at it. He had made his will some time before his death, which he saw was inevitable; and from that time he conversed on earth, as one ready at a moment's warning to take his departure for heaven. To Mr. Minuret, in a special manner, may be applied that testimony of a man, who cannot be suspected of exaggeration in favor of the martyrs, of Mr. Violet, the commissary who presided at their execution. Mr. Violet speaking to some of the priests who had escaped from the massacre, but were still detained in their section, in a fit of involuntary enthusiasm cried out, "I am lost, I am overpowered with astonishment, it is beyond my conception, and I am convinced that any man who had been witness of the scene I was, would have been equally astonished. Your priests met death with as much joy and as much pleasure, as if they had been going to a bridal feast."

The Abbé Gagneres des Granges went to martyrdom with all that patriarchal confidence which commands respect and veneration. He was a long time my master, and condescended to call me his son. What extent of learning, what variety of knowledge was in that man! History, mathematics, physic, everything was familiar to him. Those who were best acquainted with him say, that he had read everything and had forgotten nothing. Are such men the victims of the revolution? Mr. Gagneres des Granges foresaw the term, the object of the revolution before it began. In the beginning of January, 1788, he sent to me a memoir on the conduct of the ministers Brienne and Neckar with respect to religion, on the weakness and condescension of Louis XVI to those two scourges of France, and the misfortunes which they had entailed on the king and royal family. These conclusions he drew from an attentive consideration of the ordinary dispensations of Providence, and the history of the three last ages, and the princes of Europe. His memoir was not to be made use of in the manner Mr. Gagneres desired, by inserting it in the ecclesiastical Journal. I represented to him that Mr. Brienne, at that time all powerful, would not fail to suppress my Journal, and by that means put a stop to all the little good I wished to do by writing that work. "You do not think then that you can with propriety publish the Memoir? Well, it is not the less true, the designs of Providence will be fulfilled." Then with a prophetic air and dignity, he added, "You see that infant (speaking of the king's eldest son then in good health) he will die. You see that man (speaking of the king) he will lose his crown." The unfortunate prediction had been fulfilled before Mr. Gagneres shed his blood for that religion, which had been so highly outraged, and whose injuries were to be avenged by such a train of misfortunes.

M. Galais, Superior of the little community of St. Sulpice, was another and a voluntary victim. He had hid himself by climbing up a tree in one of the avenues, where there happened to be none of the ruffians: when on the point of escaping over the garden wall, he saw Mr. Bardet and the Bishop of Saintes going to the church. He blushed at the thought of abandoning such company, made haste down and followed them to the church, from whence he was not released till he went to receive the crown of martyrdom, happy in having obeyed the inspiration which led him to it.

The Abbé Lefevre also had nearly escaped. The commissary had taken him under his protection, when one of the ruffians proposed some questions to him, to which Mr. Lefevre answered, that he would explain himself. No explanations, replied the ruffians, otherwise die with the rest: Very well, said Mr. Lefevre, I rather choose to die, and thereupon presented himself to the assassins and was executed like the others.

Many other ecclesiastics of distinguished merit fell at the Carmes by the hands of the ruffians: among others were Messieurs Franc and Bousquet, one Superior of the Eudists at Caen, author of two excellent works, perfectly calculated to lay open the causes of the revolution, entitled, "The Curtain raised, and the Conspiracy Against Religion and the King Revealed"! the other, a youth of fine parts, who promised one day to excel in the knowledge of the laws of the church. The two brothers, Thorame, with their uncle, were also of the number. They were all three blessed with superior talents, a most admirable sweetness of character, with zeal and piety most edifying. To these were added many more, whom the prison at the Carmes did not terrify, because they had been accustomed to prisons elsewhere from the beginning of the revolution.

The two brothers, MM. Nativelle, one vicar of Argenteuil, the other of Lonjumeau, were also at the Carmes. At the time of the massacre the inhabitants of the street called Bussy, hastened to deliver them, and once thought that they had succeeded. They gave the strongest assurances that these two priests had never given the smallest uneasiness to any person from the time they had taken refuge in that quarter; they added, that if they were not of the constitutional religion, the constitution itself allowed them to follow any other. The commissary received their petition favorably, and even congratulated with the MM. Nativelle, and announced to them their delivery. The executioners consented to it, and the two brothers were retiring, when someone called out, "Stop, gentlemen, for a minute, we must have the oath of liberty and equality." They had already reflected maturely on that oath. They saw, or thought they saw in it an approbation of the principles of the revolution, of its anarchy, of its injustice, and of all its horrors. Their answer was, that they rather chose to die. Consider seriously, said the commissary, and left them to the care of their mediators: These gentlemen left no means untried to prevail upon the confessors: their entreaties and reasons were equally fruitless. The MM. Nativelle, convinced in their own minds, that this last oath was not less injurious to their conscience, than the oath of supporting the civil constitution of the clergy, persisted constantly in their refusal; and those respectable citizens who came to solicit their deliverance, had the mortification to see them expire at their feet under the axes of their executioners.

In the number of martyrs the house of St. Sulpice lost eight of its directors: the Benedictins lost their general Mr. Ambrose Chevreux, Louis Barreau and Dom Massey; the Capucins lost father Morel, a Swiss, and the Sorbon Mr. Hermes, the author of some excellent works, and perfectly adapted to the capacity of the lower orders of society. The house of Navarre lost several of its professors, and Mr. Keraurun the provisor; the doctrinaires Mr. Felix, their superiors; and the friars, their guardian Mr. Burté. In a word, there are few ecclesiastical establishments which had not the honor of counting some of its members in the number of martyrs.

The Jesuits also had several respectable men at the Carmes, the venerable remains of their former body. Besides Mr. Gagneres, there was Mr. Millou, who only wanted strength to become in this age the rival of Bourdaloue. Mr. Friteyre-Durvey and Mr. Legué were also there, and were amongst the most esteemed preachers of Paris; Mr. Bonneau, also well known by the man he has published, but particularly by his memoir to be read to the king's council in 1787, where the future destiny of the king was clearly depicted. Mr. Delfaut, archpriest of Sarlat, and deputy to the first national assembly, whose greatest happiness it was to have extricated himself out of it, without contaminating his conscience with any of its oaths. About half an hour before the fatal entry of the assassins, he sent the following message to his friends, who had provided him with necessaries during his confinement. "Tell them," says he, "that I never was better or so happy in my life." Mess. Rousseau and Villecroin, two ancient Jesuits were also there. The former had been conducted to prison by mistake. The section was in search of another priest in the same house, and discovered their error; Mr. Rousseau in going to execution rejoiced that the mistake had not been rectified. He was director of the nuns of the visitation, in the street of Bac. The other director of the nuns of the Belle-Chasse, was congratulating a friend who had just escaped from the committee of inspection, when he himself was taken and hurried to prison where he suffered with the same constancy as his brethren.

The rest of the victims in general were either curates, vicars or priests attached to the parishes, whom a persecution of three years continuance had prepared to receive the honor of martyrdom, or vicars-general who on this trying occasion proved themselves worthy of the confidence placed in them by their bishops.

We must not omit to mention Mr. Regis de Valfons. He was an old officer of the regiment of Champagne, and had lived amongst these clergymen from the early part of their confinement, with all the fervor of the first Christians, and with all their zeal to shed his blood for his faith. Mr. Guillemenet, a priest of St. Rochi, was his director in the concerns of his conscience. Seeing his director hurried to the Carmes for his religion, he would not be separated from him. His assiduity in prayer and in the practices of piety equaled that of the most fervent ecclesiastics. Men the most attached to life never showed more fear of death, than he did zeal to undergo that which he was soon to suffer in proof of his faith. When he was told that he might easily obtain his liberty, his answer was, that his prison was dearer to him than liberty. His director being called to die, he immediately rose to accompany him. They went together side by side, as they had long been accustomed to do in their walks at leisure hours; Mr. Guillemenet with his breviary in his hand, Mr. Valfonso reading the Holy Scriptures. The same pious sentiments had united them on earth, and the same instant opened to them the gates of heaven.

In this manner were sacrificed all those who had found place in the sanctuary before the altar: the rest, behind the altar in the choir of the religious, waited in prayer for the moment of consummating their sacrifice. One of the ruffians perhaps tired with the labor of murder, came into the choir to count the number of victims still remaining, and seeing them on their knees at prayer; "Pray on," said he, "that not one of you may escape. Remember the 10th of August, if you could then have destroyed us all, you would not have spared us. It is now our turn." Thus those very men, who with so much art and secrecy planned and executed the detestable conspiracy of the 10th of August against the king, found means to lay the guilt and the punishment of their treason on the heads of the ecclesiastics, and to make the stupid barbarity of the executioners, the instrument of their vengeance both against the throne and the altar.

The sanctuary supplying no more victims, those in the choir were next called on. Mr. Gallais, who, as we have seen, could not persuade himself to abandon the opportunity of martyrdom, when on the point of escaping over the wall of the garden, was one of these. Two days before, he had been appointed the steward of his fellow-prisoners. In going to execution he stopped before the commissary, and told him,—"It has not been in my power to see this landlord who furnished our table; there is due to him on that account the sum of three hundred and twenty-five livres, which I have the honor to put into your hands. I do not think that I can confide it to better. As to my watch, and bills which may be in my pocket-book, my family does not want them, and is also at too great a distance. May I desire you to bestow that money on the poor." This said; he went cheerfully to death.

Some other priests, Mr. Bertholet in particular, delivered their money and their watches to other hands to be sent to their families. The commission was never executed.

The bishop of Saintes was one of the last who was called on. Providence seemed so to dispose that he should enter heaven but a moment before his brother. The friendship which united them, was that true fraternity, which no dissension ever violated; it was the friendship of those saints who shed their blood to follow the Lord, who despising the grandeur of the world, arrive together in the kingdom of heaven. It is good, it is sweet for brothers thus to live together. Peter Lewis de la Rochfoucault, bishop of Saintes, was no sooner dead, than the ruffians rushing into the church, cried out, "Where is Francis Joseph de la Rochfoucault, bishop of Beauvais," The national guards on duty made no answer, but opening their ranks, the banditti saw the bishop lying on his mattress where they had placed him. He answered them, "I do not refuse to go to die like the others; but you see it is not possible for me to walk: I humbly crave that you will have the charity to assist me to go to the place where I am called." The ruffians with some appearance of humanity and even respect raised him by the arms, and assisted him to trail himself to the garden gate. He was one of the last that was executed there.

This scene of butchery had continued for three hours. During all which time the inhabitants of Paris stupefied with fear and astonishment, had never made one effort to put a stop to the outrages. The commission of the commissary of Luxembourg seemed rather to preside at the executions than to prevent them: the national assembly to which the news of the disorders was carried, would not vouchsafe even to take the matter into consideration. The mob, who are often delighted with blood, though they have no interest in shedding it, had flocked in great crowds to the Abbey, where the constitution had its miserable victims, as religion had its martyrs at the Carmes. When the gates were opened at this latter place, the number of persons waiting to be admitted in the court of the church was not great, but it consisted of the very dregs of the people. Whether this was owing to the horror conceived for the disgusting atrocity exercised against men whose innocence was well known, or to some latent sparks of respect still preserved for the sacred character, or finally to the circumstance of the gates being kept shut, we will not undertake to determine. Access was no sooner given, than they rushed in to plunder the dead bodies, to insult them, and to enjoy the savage pleasure of seeing them buried in their blood.

One part of the assassins paraded through the Luxemburg to the notes of the horrible Carmaniole, which had resounded from every quarter during the time of the massacre, brandishing in token of triumph their pikes and sabers, which like their hands and clothes were still reeking with human gore. Another body of them joined the infamous gendarmes in the church, to celebrate with them during the night the infamous exploits of the day in singing and drinking. In the midst of these orgies by the pale light of their flambeaux, a voice is heard from a nitch in the wall of the church, and a human figure covered with blood appears on the top of a ladder which stood against the wall. It was Mr. Lostande, who after receiving several, wounds had escaped from the first carnage in the garden, and finding means through the tumult and confusion to get into the church before the rest, had taken refuge in that nitch, the situation of which he well knew. At this sight the ruffians start up, crying, "Behold another of the priests, let us dispatch him." they take their sabers and are already on the steps of the ladder, when Mr. Lostande with a feeble dying voice says, "Gentlemen, my life is in your hands. I know what I have reason to expect from you: but I am oppressed with a cruel thirst, the effect of a fever, and the loss of blood, more dreadful than the fear of your swords. This thirst is intolerable: either give me a glass of water, or take from me this remnant of life infinitely more insupportable than death."

The ruffians seemed to be softened at this address, when a voice was heard saying, behold here another. This was Mr. Dubray, a priest of St. Sulpice. He had hid himself in between two mattresses, where he was almost stifled, and had moved a little to get some air. The ruffian who heard him move, seized him, brought him before the altar, and with a stroke of his sabre split his skull: they finished him with their pikes. Mr. Lostande from the top of his ladder was witness to this scene, and could expect no other lot. He descends with difficulty, approaches the ruffians, repeats his request for a glass of water or death, and then falls fainting into their arms. Is it then true, that after committing so many murders, there is a limit beyond which human barbarity does not go? At the sight of this priest fainting the cannibals begin to be moved, they give him a glass of water, they carry him to his section. When there, the hearts of men in office still more hardened, refuse to hear him. The executioner who conducted him, shocked at their cruelty, told them that their business was to succor a dying man, and not to judge him; and now, become sensible of the dictates of humanity, conducted him to the hospital of the section.

[Footnote.] The priests escaped from the massacre and arrived in London not having been present at this scene, I cannot bring their authority to testify the truth of it. I received it from the Abbe Gauthier, vicar-general of the bishop of Clermont, who had it from the Abbe du Tillet. [End Footnote.]

Among the bitterest enemies of the non-juring clergy there were some who held these cruelties in abhorrence, and endeavored to save at least such as they were particularly connected with. I am glad of an opportunity of doing justice on this head to the Abbé Grandmaison, who had taken the oath, and whose zeal for the constitution was well known. On the eve of the massacre he mounted the tribune in his own section, and with all the warmth inspired by friendship, he claimed one of the victims shut up in the Carmes. This alone demonstrates that the murders committed there were not the effect of a sudden impulse of the rabble, but a premeditated design. The pathetic speech of Mr. Grandmaison had no effect on his hearers, who refused to take the subject into consideration. He was more successful with a national guard. He learned from Mr. Grandmaison certain marks by which his friend might be known. The next day the gendarme mixed with the other Guards at the Carmes, sought and discovered the priest whom he had undertaken to save. He dressed him as a sentinel and placed him in a court from whence, when the bloody scene was nearly over, and a more exact search might be made, he conducted him away.

When Mr. de l'Epine, one of the venerable old men belonging to the establishment of St. Francis of Sales, was going to execution, the guard who conducted him, moved by pity and respect, obliged him to stop and to change his ecclesiastical for a lay habit, and placed him by the side of the commissary, where all those were placed who had found means to interest their guards for their safety without promising to take the oath. The commissary tired with so much carnage cheerfully concurred in such acts of commiseration. This was intimated to Mr. Bardet by one of the guards, and on entering the church with the bishop of Saintes, he stopped, and said that he was not unwilling to die with his companions, but that he knew not that he was guilty of any crime. The commissary, without permitting him to finish, took him by the arm and bid him stay by his side, where he found some other priests, Messrs. Dutillet, Chariot, Bertelet, and Forestier.

Some found means to hide themselves, as Mr. Turc, in a hall: two others amongst some timber, or behind the beams in a place the most infected of the whole house. Being escaped from the massacre they were dragged to the section, and were forced to undergo many interrogatories, when they heard the enraged populace call repeatedly to have them delivered into their hands.

During their confinement by the officers of the section, they distinctly heard one of the executioners complain that they refused him a fare in the spoils of the murdered priests. Six livres, said he, is not too much for that day's work. I killed enough to deserve moreover a pair of breeches.

The prisoners hearing this complaint, apprehended that the victims who had escaped would have been pointed out to him and delivered to his fury, or rather they regretted they had not fallen with their brethren. From these complaints, and the answers made to them, the prisoners at least were able to ascertain the price put upon their heads, and the infamous means used to inflame the minds of the people against them after passing the night in great fear and uneasiness, the commissaries appeared in the morning. Of these some congratulated them on their escape, and candidly confessed that they knew no crime for which their companions had suffered. Others seemed to grant them their liberty with great reluctance. The Abbé Bardet, rector of Ferté Aleps, was examined with peculiar rigor. When driven from his parish, he had undertaken the care of educating the young Mr. de Mallet. The commissary interrogated him concerning the conduct he had pursued relatively to the constitutional religion, if he had presented himself to the constitutional curate before he said mass, and had conducted his pupil to the prayers of the constitutional priests, and why he had done none of these things. These supposed crimes had nearly delivered him again into the hands of the executioners. The other priests were soon dismissed: his dignity of curé or rector was an obstacle to his enlargement. Nevertheless the section seemed disposed to give him his liberty, when a constitutional priest rose to oppose it. "The priests," says he, "who refuse the oath are all dangerous men, and if you give this man his liberty, he will infallibly bring up his elevé in principles incompatible with the revolution." The stupid apostate, as well as his hearers, did not reflect that Mr. Bardet, whose influence they so much dreaded, only asked his liberty that he might leave the kingdom, according to the orders of the national assembly. At last Mr. Mareschal, his worthy friend, with indefatigable pains and much interruption, obtained an order from the committee of inspection, to set at liberty Mr. Bardet, and four others, who had been discovered at the Carmes.

Among all those who escaped there seemed to be a special providence in the case of the Abbé Lapize de la Pannonie. I have said that he retired to the chapel in the garden after the death of the archbishop of Arles. Unable to bear the sight of so many friends dying about him, he rose from his knees and turned to the ruffians. The ball which wounded the bishop of Beauvais was aimed at him.

When they were ordered to the church, he went with the rest: but I will give the remaining part of his history in his own words, by transcribing the relation of his adventure, which he could not refuse to the esteem, the friendship, the respect I have for him.

"Having heard the cannibals declare that our time was come, and that we must all perish, and seeing that nothing would appease them, I made a short prayer, and determined to rush on death. I advanced towards them full of confidence in God and wishing no longer to be witness of the murder of my brethren. I left the chapel, and went into the garden. A national guard, with whom I had not the least acquaintance, came up to me, and with an air of mildness and compassion said, "Save yourself, my friend, save yourself!" I thought it was my duty to endeavor to make use of the opportunity offered by that good man, and went to the corridor which leads to the little gate of the cloister. I was here attacked by a forest of bayonets, nine of which wounded me more or less grievously. I defended myself as well as I could, and seized with my naked hands some of their bayonets, which the narrowness of the place hindered them from using with great address. Seeing nothing could move them, I determined to return to the garden, or as they called it, the deer park. I was again stopped by another national guard, who endeavored to protect me from the assassins. He told them that without doubt I had been judged innocent, as I was permitted to go out. He made the same representation to the leader Marsellois, who with a dreadful and precipitate expression answered, "put him in that corner he shall be judged after."

"My kind protector readily obeyed the order, and of his own accord protected me from the assassins, who endeavored to get into the corridor to murder me, by presenting his arms, and refusing them entrance. Whilst they were murdering my brethren, I was standing in the nitch of the corridor leaning against a doorpost, and losing a great deal of blood from the wounds I had received; but principally from that in my arm, which having opened a vein or artery bled very freely. My guard showed great compassion for me. I asked him, if he thought he would be able to save me. He answered, if I did not hope to save you I could not bear the sight of this tragedy; it is too horrible. I had with me about six hundred livres in assignats; I offered them to him, saying, that if I escaped that sum was a trifle, and if I died I should be glad that he profited by them rather than the ruffians. He refused to accept them, saying, that he should be amply paid if he had the happiness to save my life. He observed that my strength began to fail, and sighed with no less ardor than I did, that a speedy term might be put to this scene of blood. The moment the populace were let in, he advised me to pass through the crowd, then too intent on plunder to take any notice of me. I trusted myself to the care of providence, which did not fail to protect me till I came to a house at the distance of twenty minutes walk from the Carmes. In the streets I passed through, the massacre was the subject of conversation, of which some spoke with horror, others with applause. It is very extraordinary that no one took notice of my wounds, or of the blood with which I was covered, for it was yet day light. At last I arrived at the house of a lady, whose name I dare not mention, for fear of exposing her to danger, but of whose hospitable reception and tender care, and those of her family, I shall ever retain the most grateful sense."

It is not possible to ascertain exactly the number of victims who fell a sacrifice to their faith at the Carmes, on account of the great numbers who were hurried to that prison but a day or two before the slaughter. The other prisoners kept a register of their companions as a precious monument of their connection and common sufferings, if providence should please again to disperse them. According to the best accounts I have been able to procure, the number of martyr's was one hundred and forty, of those who escaped, about thirty-six or thirty-eight.

It is afflicting for the reader, and still more so for the historian, to have his attention drawn from one bloody scene to another still more bloody; it is however some satisfaction that in the history we have been describing, the cause in which the victims suffered, their resolution and their perseverance do more honor to human nature than the savage brutality of their tyrants can do it dishonor. The philosopher may fret, the citizen grow pale at the recital, the Christian will admire the fortitude of their dying for their faith. The oath or death was their only choice. The former restored them to liberty, to life, and to the applause of the people, and made their executioners their friends. But what is life, what is liberty, what is applause, put in balance with the dying for the truth, the God of all truth! Not an individual amongst these priests hesitates a moment in his choice, not an individual enquires if there be still time to save a perishable life by the oath of error. It is true then that there is another and a better life for those, whose hearts are attached, and inseparably united to the God of truth. That God of truth is also great, who by a single thought becomes present to man and renders him invincible, makes him superior to all his tyrants, and to his executioners. His death is not the triumph of Pethion, Marat, or Robespierre; it is their defeat. They can destroy the victim, they cannot make him apostate. His body falls, his soul rises to heaven, and the angels dispute the honor of presenting it to the throne of God: and what can God see on earth more noble, more worthy of him than that man who dies for him? I will continue therefore to give the history of other massacres. The reader may follow me to the Abbey, to St. Firmin's, to the prison la Force, and to the Place Dauphine. It is a pleasure to deliver to posterity the fortitude of martyrs, not the cruelty of assassins.

In the prison of the Abbey there was confined prodigious number of prisoners, whom Danton and Manuel for various reasons, procured to be murdered at the same time that the horrors we have described were committed at the Carmes. Amongst the royalists and constitutionalists some victims however were found of a superior order, whose death was the triumph of truth over error, of conscience over perjury, of the priesthood over the enemies of the altar. The bloody scene opened in the court before the Abbey with the death of these men.

In obedience to the law which prescribed banishment to all such ecclesiastics as refused to take the oath, these priests, after taking proper precautions to secure their retreat, by obtaining passports as the law prescribed, and confiding in the faith of that law, were hastening to the place of their exile. Unsuspicious of any treachery on the part of the municipal officers, they boldly presented themselves at the gates: these they were not permitted to pass. They presented their passports, by which the guards discovered that they were ecclesiastics who refused the oath. Their passports were their death warrants.

In this manner four carriages with sixteen priests had been arrested. They were conducted to the town house, and from thence to the Abbey by a municipal officer who took charge of them. The assassins arrived at the same moment, and the people were assembled. Such was the disposition of providence that the municipal officer who conducted these priests to slaughter, was the first who met with his fate. Congratulating with himself on the success of his perfidious mission, he delivered the priests into the hands of the ruffians, and was going to return to give an account of his charge, when the populace mistook him for a priest who was making his escape. In spite of his protestations to the contrary, the blind fury of the people put a period to his existence.

The priests were soon informed of the cause of their imprisonment: their trial was not long: they were known to be priests who had refused the oath; that alone was a sufficient crime at the Abbey. On presenting them to the tribunal, (for the ruffians had erected a tribunal) it was said, they are priests. The judge answered, Death!

These sixteen priests arrested at the gates of Paris, and fifteen others sent to the Abbey, by the committee of inspection precisely at the same time, were massacred in the court. Among these last were Mr. Martin and Mr. Fountaine, priests of the parish of St. James and of the Holy Innocents. They dined together that day in their own apartments, in the street Heaumerie, near that of St. Denis, and had with them the Abbé Denois, just recovered from a dangerous illness, whom they supported from motives of charity. The national guards arrive, press them to finish their meal, and conduct them to the place of execution. They take a last farewell of each other in this world, to meet again immediately in another.

In the same part of the prison where the victims of honor and the ancient monarchy, together with those of rebellion or the new constitution, no sooner formed than destroyed, were confined, two venerable ecclesiastics, well known in Paris, were also imprisoned. One was Mr. Chapt de Restignac, vicar general of the archbishop of Arles, doctor of the Sorbonne, and nearly eighty years of age. During the revolution he had published, "a Dissertation on ecclesiastical Property," another entitled, "Reason and Revelation against Divorce," "a Translation of the Synodical Epistle of Nicholas, Patriarch of Constantinople, to the Emperor Alexis Cammenus, relative to the erection of Metropolitan Sees, with Notes on various parts of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy decreed by the Assembly." The two first works were distinguished by a profound and extensive learning, scrupulous attention to truth, in some instances perhaps carried to a fault by descending to tedious trifles, distinguished all his works. His reasoning is always learned, though sometimes it loses its strength by being too particular. It was the character of the man, who preferred truth and the rugged paths of strict exactness, to the brilliancy of words and the flights of imagination. Dear to his family, dear to his friends, he was happy to count in that number Mr. Dursoy, whom his works in favor of monarchy have greatly distinguished. If the latter had reason to say, on hearing, the sentence of death pronounced against him, "It is glorious to die for the king on the feast of St. Lewis," the former had not less reason to say, "It is glorious to die for God on the day of martyr's."

The Abbé Lenfant was the worthy companion of. Mr. de Rastignac. After the destruction of the Jesuits, he continued to cultivate his talent for preaching which he had formed in that society; and was successively admired in the pulpit of Versailles, Vienna, and Paris. He owed his reputation to solid reasoning, to the elevation and unction of his eloquence, and to a majestic delivery, worthy of the subject he discoursed on. The love and esteem of all that knew him, he owed to the mildness and cheerfulness of his character, to the purity of his manners, by which he recommended the truths of the gospel still more effectually than by his discourses.

These two celebrated ecclesiastics were ushered into that apartment where the victims of Danton and Manuel were detained, and from whence they did not depart but to hear the sentence of death, and to fall under the pikes of the ruffians, or the swords of the Marsellois. At the sight of these miserable objects, pale, trembling, despairing, every moment expecting to be called to the dreadful tribunal, all their zeal is roused; they forget that they themselves are going to die; or rather they rejoice that before they die, Providence gives them an opportunity of saving souls. With all that authority which virtue only can inspire at that dreadful moment, they represent to their fellow prisoners that there is another tribunal, at which they must appear after that of the ruffians. They raise their hearts to God, and soften them into repentance; they teach them to avoid more dreadful punishments than those inflicted by the tyrants.

At the voice of these apostles they fall on their knees, and all their religious sentiments revive in their dejected souls. The priests, with that authority which they received from heaven, pronounce the sacred words of absolution, confident that the sentence they pronounce on earth is ratified by God in heaven; and then instruct them in those sentiments with which a conscience free from guilt meets death.

Mr. Lenfant when called to die advances with the same firmness with which he formerly mounted the chair of evangelical truth, which he announced to the people. We were told at Paris that the people at the sight of their apostle cried out with one voice, Let him live! The executioner lets him go: the people push him forward, saying, Save yourself! He was now clear of the crowd; but his sensibility would not allow him to go without thanking the people, whose voice had delivered him. He returns to express his gratitude: He is seized by four ruffians, who grudged to lose their prey. Mr. Lenfant raises his hands to heaven, saying, My God I return you thanks that I can now offer my life for you, as you offered yours for me. These were his last words. He fell upon his knees, and expired under their blows.

The labours, the years, the infirmities of Mr. Rastignac must in a very short time have put a period to his existence. His countenance was emaciated, his limbs enfeebled with a long illness, his whole body tottering to the grave, but his soul preserved all its vigor. He was conducted to the gate of St. Margaret, which was now to become the scene of horror. At this gate presided a municipal officer, decorated with the insignia of his office, and at the appearance of each victim, read, or pretended to read, a sentence called the judgment of the people: at his elbow stood a band of executioners with pikes and hatchets ready for execution. A Marsellois, high above the rest, mounted on a cask, the throne of savage barbarity, held his sabre over the head of the victim, and at the signal given, let it fall with all its force on the head of Mr. Rastignac. A breath of air was sufficient to overturn him. A flower of the field withered with autumnal heat does not fall under the scythe with greater ease than the Abbé Rastignac fell under the sabre of the assassin. His body hauled through the dirt of the street, was thrown on a heap of other victims in the court of the Abbey.

The Abbé Boisgelin, from his family connections and the honorable employ of agent of the clergy seemed to be in the way of higher honors in the church. The truth of history requires that we allow that his conduct, more than equivocal, and a character stained with vices disgraceful even in a layman, had hitherto shut up the avenue to episcopacy to him. The merits of his uncle, a respectable bishop, who had demonstrated with invincible arguments the errors of the constitution, had gained for Mr. Boisgelin a place in this honorable catalogue. He was also a priest, and had not defiled himself, with taking the oath. Like the workmen of the gospel, who were called at the last hour, he expiated in his last moments the irregularities with which he was reproached, and washed away the scandal with his blood. We will confidently hope that his last breath would satisfy the justice of God; and that though his repentance was long delayed, as he died with his brethren, he received with them the recompense of a martyr. Had he weakly purchased his life at that moment by taking the oath, it would have been a triumph to the Jacobins, and he might have lived with Brienne.

Mr. Royer, rector of St. John de Greve, in Paris, was of a different character. He was loved and respected by his parish for every virtue which belongs to his profession. With great charity and economy, he had succeeded in making several establishments for the benefit of the poor of his parish: I saw him when first imprisoned in the hotel of the mayor. He waited there for the determination of the committee of inspection, with all the calmness for which he was distinguished in his own parish, but perfectly prepared to seal with his blood that faith, to which he had done honor by his assiduity in the sacred functions, and by his disinterested zeal. The young Abbé de Pey was his companion in confinement, waiting the call of his judges, or the sword of the executioners. We could not sufficiently admire the tranquility and gaiety of the young man: they were the happy effects of innocence. The prisoners were long overlooked or forgotten in that immense garret, and were only released at the moment of the massacre, to be sent to the Abbey, where they suffered with many other priests, viz. Mr. St. Clair, vicar-general of Die; Mr. Gervais, Secretary to the Archbishop of Paris; the two brothers Benoit; Capeau, Despomerai, Neveu, Simon Tareau, priests attached to different parishes; and Mr. Kateau, Doctor of Sorbonne.

The only priest who is known to have escaped from the butchery at the Abbey, is a religious of the order of Clugni. He was one of those sixteen arrested at the gates of Paris. On his arrival at the Abbey he observed amongst the commissaries one in whose company he had been several times at the house of a common friend. That friend, not doubting the exile of the religious man, had confided to him the sum of forty thousand livres. This sum he wished to secure and to restore to his friend, and for that end delivered his pocket-book to the commissary. The commissary recognizing the religious man, formed the following Stratagem to save his life. He conducted him into the very office where the clerks were drawing up the verbal process of the day. Not having time to explain himself farther, he placed him at the table and bid him write. The religious man waited to know what he was to write, and the commissary observing his embarrassment, affirmed a severe tone, and said, "Write what I ordered you, and let it be ready for my return." He comprehended the meaning, and continued to write, or seem to write.

The ruffians were continually going in and out of the bureau boasting, and rejoicing at the number of victims they had slain, and examining the lists. One was wanting of the sixteen priests: it was the religious man then in the office before them, and whom they took for a clerk. These enquiries were made in his hearing and in his presence. The disappointment at the loss of their prey raised all their rage. Sensible then of the importance of the part he had to act, he continued to write with great assiduity, and affected solicitude to fulfil the orders he had received. The commissary watched the favorable moment to return, examined the papers, and ordered him to take them under his arm and conducted him out as his secretary.

In all there were about forty priests murdered at the Abbey, which added to those at the Carmes, make in the whole about a hundred and eighty priests massacred in the space of two or three hours.

To diminish as much as possible the horror excited by these premeditated murders, it was necessary to invent some plausible pretext for them. This was not neglected by the Jacobins. Whilst the ruffians were employed in the massacre, they were not less diligent in spreading through Paris the story that the priests, and particularly the Archbishop of Arles, were the first who fired on the guards: and this absurd tale, notwithstanding the extraordinary care taken that they should have no arms of any sort, found credit among some. It was spread by those who must have been intimately convinced of its falsehood. One of the guards who conducted Mr. Bardet to his section, addressed to that gentleman these words, "And that villain the Archbishop of Arles had a dart at the end of his cane to defend himself." Mr. Bardet, who then felt a sabre at his neck, was, in suspense which to admire most, the insatiable ferocity of the ruffian who was tempted to murder him, whilst conducting him to a place of refuge, or the consummate effrontery of the guard who immediately after the death of the archbishop could calumniate him in the presence of those who saw him die.

Other calumnies, equally injurious and equally absurd were industriously spread, and found credit amongst the people. It was asserted that at an hour appointed, all the priests and all the prisoners were to rise and murder the citizens of Paris. In proof of this plot they brought the little pictures of Jesus and Mary, which were found on each of the murdered priests. Those pictures were the symbols or representations of the love of a God made man for the human race, and of that which the Mother of God bore for her Son, and for those whom he had redeemed with his blood. The sword which pierced the hearts represented the excess of that love in a God dying upon the cross. The hearts were represented open, as always ready to receive repentant sinners. The sword also represented the excess of grief of the blessed Mother at the sight of her Son sacrificed on Mount Calvary. The zealous Catholics had for some years, particularly from the beginning of the revolution, endeavored to inflame their own and their neighbor’s breasts with an increased degree of love for God, who had manifested so much love for us. That love is the principle of our redemption, and by that love they earnestly supplicated Almighty God to avert from France the curse of impiety, and all those calamities which would necessarily fall upon that unhappy country from the hatred of God. They were not ignorant that the kingdom had, by many of its sovereigns, been placed in a peculiar manner under the protection of the Blessed Virgin. They united the symbols of her love of mankind to that of her Son, as a powerful motive to obtain her intercession with the Sovereign of sovereigns. Little did they suspect that their ardent prayers for the good of their country, would in the mouths of the Jacobins become a fatal conspiracy against that country. The people were weak enough to believe these calumnies; they also believed that great sums of money were found upon the priests who were martyred, particularly on the Archbishop of Arles, though we know from ocular witnesses that during the three weeks of his captivity he had spent large sums on his indigent fellow prisoners, and had not more than six or seven louisd'ors at the time of his death. He had also sent considerable sums for the relief of some who were not in prison, to whom he was accustomed to send alms.

These calumnies in some degree produced the effect desired: they diminished the horror of the murders committed, and disposed the people to bear and to co-operate in those prepared for the following day.

In effect, the third of September was not destined for less cruelty than the preceding day, though it must be acknowledged that rather more precaution was taken to save some of the destined victims. Whilst their brethren were dying under the sword at the Carmes, the ninety priests confined in the seminary of St. Firmin, were in hourly expectation of seeing the gates of their prison thrown open, in consequence of the decree of exile which had been communicated to them. Henriot the commandant of the section, had insulted them with gross language, and had threatened them that they should all die. The publicity of his menaces made them imagine that he meant only to frighten them. They flattered themselves with these expectations, when a butcher's boy found means to get into the seminary in search of Mr. Boulangier, who as steward of the house enjoyed rather more liberty than others. The boy discovered him, and secretly said to him, "Save yourself, my friend, this night you will be all murdered." Mr. Boulangier could not believe that such atrocity could be in agitation, and suspecting some snare, immediately gave notice of the intelligence he had received to Mr. Francois the Superior of the house. They agreed to send a servant to the section to get information; but they wait in vain for an answer. The boy impatient to save the life of Mr. Boulangier seeks him again, and when found, again presses him to make his escape: "All the priests," says he, "who were at the Carmes are now murdered, and in a quarter of an hour it will be too late to make your escape." Mr. Boulangier wished to return to give notice of the danger to his brethren. To escape he must go through a numerous body of the guards. Whilst he was deliberating two other young men, animated by the same zeal, arrive. They press, they conjure him to escape without delay, and deceiving the guard by their arms conduct him safe out of the house. The butcher then takes him by the arm as one of his companions, and in that attitude they safely pass through a large band of banditti, who were coming to take possession of all the avenues to the seminary.

M. Boulangier now in safety offered some money to his deliverer, "No," says the young man, "I am too well paid by having the happiness to save your life." Mr. Boulangier then asked him, if he could not endeavor to save some other of the prisoners, or at least inform them of the fate of their brethren at the Carmes: "I will return immediately," said he, "since you are safe. O my God, how happy shall I be if I succeed in saving some others!" Such was the answer of the young man, but his prayer and his endeavors were in vain. The avenues were now too strictly guarded. The murderous business began at an early hour the next morning.

At five o'clock the executioners arrived; the people were already assembled, and demanded the enlargement of some of the prisoners with whose virtues they were more particularly acquainted. Preserve for us, said they, our saint, speaking of Mr. Hommond, formerly professor in the college of Cardinal le Moine. At the request of the people, he and three others were placed under the protection of the law. The administrators of the section were also desirous of saving Mr. Francois, the superior of the seminary. His zeal, his generosity to the people, the mildness of his character, a life of good works, most assuredly had deserved that attention from men who were daily witnesses and often partakers of his liberality: but he was the author of several excellent works, in which he placed the history and the truths of religion, in so clear a light that they could not be misunderstood by the meanest capacity; he was also the author of a work, which he called, His Apology, in which with great precision he unfolded the reasons which made the constitutional oath inadmissible. He was therefore a marked man, and special orders had been given to the ruffians, that on no consideration he should be permitted to escape. Literally obedient to their orders they rejected the intercession even of the municipal officers, tore him from their hands to murder him with the rest.

The executioners first examined every part of the seminary, and turned the priests into the street. The people struck with horror at the sight of so many victims, would not suffer them to be murdered before their eyes. They returned therefore into the seminary, together with their executioners, where they were murdered one after another, or precipitated from the windows of the seminary.

Amongst the people who expressed their savage joy at this bloody scene, was a troop of female tigers, who thirsted after human blood, even more than the executioners themselves. Armed with clubs, they rushed eagerly on the victims thrown out of the windows, to take away the little remains of life, which might still be in them. Thus perished the Abbé Copeine. He was dying in bed: it cost the ruffians little trouble to precipitate him from the window.

Thus also perished the Abbé Gros, the charitable pastor of the parish in which these horrors were committed. They cut off his head, placed it on a pike, and carried it in triumph, whilst other cannibals dragged the headless trunk through the streets. Yet Mr. Gros might, if he had chosen it, have escaped. An opportunity was offered the evening before, which he refused to make use of. "The people," says he, "know that I am here, and notwithstanding the obligations which many of them have to me, I am one of the principal objects of their fury: if they find me not here, they will examine every hole and corner of the house, and may discover others who have hid themselves: I shall be the cause of their discovery and their murder: it is better that I should die, and that they be saved."

When the ruffians appeared, he saw amongst them one of his parishioners. "My friend," says he, "I know you." "I also know you," replied the assassin, "and have not forgotten the services you have done me. It is not my fault: the nation has decreed your death, and I am paid for taking away your life!" He made a sign to the other ruffians to advance, and with them he murders his benefactor. They were yet carrying his head upon a pike in triumph, when his will was opened: by it he made the poor of his parish his universal heirs.

Mr. de Ber, rector of the parish de la Magdeleine, is also believed to have been massacred on this occasion. He was a man whom it was not possible to hate, simple in his manners, peaceable; the care of his parish, but principally of the poor, to whom he gave all he had, took up his whole attention. His parishioners said of him, he is a good man; but he has not taken the oath. They put in his place a priest who had taken the oath: the hypocritical apostate preached up heresy and the revolution, with an air of sanctity. He enjoyed the revenues of the parish, and the people soon forgot the unpolished simplicity of his predecessor, but who had greatness of soul sufficient to live poor and to die for his faith. Such are the people who effected the revolution.

The same people had been liberal in their applause to Mr. Mousle, vicar of St. Merry, when he gave proof of weakness by taking the oath of apostasy. He soon repented. The revolution appeared to be at its height in July: he had then resolution enough to retract his oath, and to make his retractation public. He was soon abandoned and persecuted by that same people who had before applauded him. His most ardent wish was to wash away the scandal of his apostasy with his blood, and the ruffians did not fail to gratify his wish.

Mr. Pottier, formerly superior of the Eudists at Rouen, had given still greater scandal. He had understood the oath in a wrong light when it was first proposed, and his example had seduced many both clergy and laymen. God, who permitted him to fall for his greater humiliation, did not permit the scandal to continue long. Three days after his fall he retracted his error in the most solemn and public manner. He published many works, to instruct the ignorant, and to strengthen the weak, whom his example had seduced. The persecution obliged him to seek refuge in Paris, where he became an apostle. His discourses, but particularly his spiritual retreats were crowded by ecclesiastics, who came to prepare themselves, and by which he prepared himself for the crown of martyrdom. He did not fail to receive it from the ruffians, whom he pardoned, and whom he ceased not to instruct to his latest breath.

As at the Carmes, so also at St. Firmin's, there was a man, who in the midst of the world, and even in the army, had preserved the principles, and had practiced the morals of the gospel. After a service of forty years, during which he was the example and admiration of his fellow soldiers, Mr. John Antony Joseph Villette, captain in the regiment of Bar, retired to this seminary to pass the remainder of his days in the exercises of religion. He had lived here six years, with the fervor of a man who had no other object but his own sanctification. A life of prayer, spiritual reading, works of charity and pious meditation had made him ripe for heaven. When the seminary was seized, he was told that on asking his liberty he would be released. The venerable old soldier answered, as Mr. Valfons had done at the Carmes: "I am happy to remain where I am, I do not wish to be released." He prepared himself for martyrdom, by receiving daily, the Holy Communion for the last three weeks of his confinement. His life was a model of Christian virtue, his death was an example of courage and constancy.

Among these illustrious martyrs were two canons of St. Genevieve, Mr. D'Aval and Mr. Claude Pons. They were taken in the section of the Pantheon, and as they were not public functionaries, and of course not liable to the oath of the constitution, the section offered to release them on condition of taking the oath of liberty and equality. Of this oath they judged as Mess. de Nativel had done, and chose to die.

Two or three of the clergy men had succeeded in secreting themselves in the house during the time of the massacre; they appeared three days after perishing with hunger. The ruffians were gone and they escaped.

The Abbé Ahuy, well known by his works on mineralogy, was also prisoner at the seminary. He held his title as confessor for his faith in much higher estimation than that of academician, and was far from making use of this latter title to free himself from confinement. His brother academicians judged otherwise, and however unwilling he was to be liberated, he was removed by their interest before the arrival of the assassins.

Mr. Toarmanie, grand master of the college of Navarre was still nearer death. He was thrown out of a window, and his name is found in all the lists of the dead. We are now told on the authority of a letter supposed to have been written by himself, the existence of which I have not been able to ascertain, that he was left for dead, but showing some signs of life, was taken care of and cured. This circumstance may be true, though it does not seem to agree with the rest of the conduct of the murderers, or female furies into whose hands he fell. They were not contented to take away the remnant of life from those who were thrown out of the windows, but they stamped on their bodies, and plucked out their eyes with their scissors. They seemed to wish to prove to the world, that in their wrath they could surpass the cruelty of the other sex, as much as they surpassed them in tenderness and sensibility, when they followed the impressions of nature.

When the bodies of the priests were thrown into carts, less for the purpose of carrying them to the grave, than for that of insulting their remains, these female monsters were seen, together with men equally lost to all feelings of humanity, sitting, dancing upon the dead bodies, hacking their limbs, cutting off legs and arms, and holding them up as tokens of triumph, with the infamous exclamations of, Long live the nation!

When the ashes of the impious Mirabeau were carried in triumph to the Pantheon, the revolutionary legislature assisted at the funeral pomp in a body: Nature herself here outraged by the horrors committed on the bodies of the most holy victims; and this legislature peaceably enjoys the pleasure of having excited the rage of the assassins, to a pitch almost incredible, against the friends of God and of the king. The records of their session does not furnish a single hint of any measure proposed to put a stop to the murders of St. Firmin or of the Carmes. At the Abbey indeed they made or pretended to make some effort to save a few of the victims. Their deputy Chabot, that apostate, so undaunted when the rage of the populace was to be excited, now it was to be quelled and innocence to be protected, imagined he saw a thousand sabers ready to fall on his devoted head, and had not courage to open his mouth. Some others, particularly of the Girondin faction, thought the barbarities of September a disgrace to their revolution of the 10th of August, and applied to Danton to stop the promiscuous effusion of blood, and make some distinction between the guilty and innocent. "There are no innocent," replied Danton, "I have examined the lists." The Girondins, so courageous against their king, began then first to feel what a tyrant is: they trembled before Danton; his executioners and his accomplices, Robespierre, Marat, Manuel, Sergent, Panis, continued the butchery.

The places mentioned were not the only scenes of blood. Many were murdered at the Conciergerie, the Bernardins, at the Pont-au-change, and at the Bicetre; at the Place Dauphine they roasted the victims alive. At this last place the martyrs of religion, those of the constitution, of aristocracy, and of fidelity to their king were mixed together.

[Priests executed at la Force.] The Abbé Jaques Flaust, rector of Desmaisons near Paris, who escaped from the massacre at la Force, has, furnished us with the following particulars of that event. He was confined there with the Abbé Bertrand, brother of the late minister, Mr. Lagerdette, chaplain at Marais, a country vicar whose name he does not remember, Mr. Erard, rector of Charonne, and lastly with Mr. Bottex, a rector of a parish in the diocese of Lyons, with whom I had the honor to be well acquainted. A novice in all his fervor has not a greater delicacy of conscience than had this excellent man. In treating on questions of the deepest research, he was not surpassed by professors the most accustomed to those intricacies. His reasoning was exact, his judgment accurate, his speculation sublime, and his attachment to truth most sincere; his modesty was such that while he instructed others, he would seem to borrow from them the lights he communicated. He was a deputy to the first national assembly. Often, at that time have I seen him perplexed between the desire of visiting his dear parishioners, and the obligation he thought himself under of remaining in the assembly, lest the cause of justice and virtue should by his absence lose a vote. A zeal so well-known was not to be permitted to return to his parish. He supplied the defect of his presence by his various writings, and by his sending at his own expense the best books he could get for the instruction of those committed to his care: in these good works and deeds of charity he employed the salary which as a legislator, he thought he had little deserved.

One thing gave him some uneasiness in his prison; it was this; his brethren at the Carmes had been arrested purely for their religion, whereas he had been confined on account of a letter from Abbé Maury found amongst his papers. That letter, says he, contains nothing against the state, and I shall die innocent: but I shall not have the happiness to die for my faith. Providence however so ordered it that he laid down his life for conscience sake.

The oath decreed by the assembly on that day on which they imprisoned their king, was precisely in these words: I swear to maintain liberty and equality, and to die in their defense.

[The third oath explained.] At a time when the words liberty and equality had any determinate signification, they would have given less uneasiness to a pious and timorous conscience. In the present circumstances of France, when the intention of the legislators as well known, the question was intricate. The question had been discussed at the Carmes, in supposition that their lives might have been saved by taking that oath. Their opinions were divided. We have seen that the Mess. Nativelle refused to save their lives by taking it. The truth of history obliges us to confess, that those who escaped the massacre, and were conducted to the section, took that oath. They were told that the legislature did not intend to make them alter any article of religion. In the tumult and confusion they took the oath, but on condition only that they should not be understood thereby to adhere to schism or heresy.

The same question had been discussed at the prison of la Force. Mr. Bottex and Mr. Flaust had many and long conversations on the subject. The latter saw nothing in the oath of liberty and equality repugnant to his principles. By that oath, says he, you deny no article of faith; the new constitutional religion is not mentioned in it: you may therefore take it without the imputation of heresy or schism. It is true that the oath is not clear: if it has a good and a bad sense, we are always understood to take it in that which is good. We are told that by taking the oath we acknowledge the authority of those who require it, and that the power of the assembly is an usurped power. In this the assembly represents an unjust conqueror, to which no one makes a difficulty of taking an oath of allegiance when he has conquered a town, or taken possession of a crown. Lastly, the oath has not been condemned: men of approved virtue have taken it: we may therefore take it with safety.

Notwithstanding this strong reasoning, Mr. Bottex was not satisfied. For the regulation of his own conduct he reasoned from this undoubted principle, that it is better to expose yourself to death, than to take a dubious oath: because the fear of calling God to witness a falsehood should prevail over the fear of death.

Thus even the difference of opinion among these holy men was a subject of edification. It is a real curiosity to see men in chains, deliberating whether it be lawful or not to make use of the means offered them to save their lives, and how far their consciences will allow them to accept the favour of their tyrants. Conscientious doubts in those circumstances are a sublime lesson.

The question has been discussed by many divines since that epoch. Some with Mr. Flaust think that the oath of liberty and equality is perfectly innocent: the contrary opinion appears to be more exact and better supported.

Those who hold the oath unlawful, allow that it is not at least directly repugnant to any article of faith. The national council in ordaining that oath had no religious object in view, but political liberty and political equality only, which is itself a restriction sufficient to preserve the integrity of faith. But are not political institutions themselves subject to the laws of morality? if so, an oath may be unlawful though it be not repugnant to faith: it is sufficient that it contradict a moral obligation.

Secondly, It is an acknowledged principle that an oath is made in favor of him who requires the oath. Therefore in making the oath of liberty and equality, you promise something favorable to the assembly which requires it of you: and they require it of you to ascertain your allegiance in support of the usurpations they had made on the king and the government.

Thirdly, It is not lawful to take an oath of doubtful meaning, because it is not lawful to call God to witness a captious or equivocal promise.

Fourthly, If the oath be of uncertain meaning, you are always supposed to take it in the sense intended by those who propose it. That sense is made known by the circumstances, the actions, the character, the interest, the principles of those who prescribe it. When the assembly requires you to swear to support liberty and equality, they do not require you to support that liberty or that equality of justice, which are the ornament and support of every well-regulated state; but that which they have defined in their decrees, founded on the rights of man. The liberty they make you swear to support, is that pretended national liberty, in virtue of which they thought themselves authorized to overturn the government, to treat their lawful sovereign as the most unworthy and most criminal of subjects: a liberty which dissolves all the ties of society, a liberty which forgets today what it swore yesterday, and will forget tomorrow what it swore today; liberty from which anarchy, and all the horrors we have seen must necessarily flow.

The oath of equality is not less exceptionable. On the strength of this principle were destroyed the clergy, the nobility, and all the feudal rights. This is evident in all the conduct and all the reasonings of the revolutionists. It is not possible with a safe conscience to swear to support such a catalogue of error and injustice.

You will perhaps say, that you only swore to support liberty and equality according to law. But according to what law? Evidently according to that law, which has been established by the assembly and the people, according to that law which has dethroned the sovereign, and has authorized and supported all the horrors of the revolution.

It is true that it is not unlawful to take an oath of allegiance to an usurper; but it is not lawful to take an oath to support the principles on which his usurpation is founded, and from which his crimes follow. But this, precisely is what you swear, when you take the oath of liberty and equality in the sense of the revolution. You do not swear to do what the laws of God permit, you swear to support the doctrinal principles, which are fraught with every crime.

But your intention is not, you will say, to support liberty and equality in the revolutionary sense. You are then guilty of deceit. The oath is proposed to you with no other view than to support the revolution. If you take it in any other sense, you take it with a mental restriction; it is a real fraud, a real deceit. You will not say that it is lawful to call God to witness a fraud, yet this you must do, if you mean to maintain that it is lawful to take the oath in any other sense than that in which it is proposed, that is in the sense of the revolution, as a principle approving and confirming, all the crimes on which the revolution is founded.

By much the greater number of priests understood the oath in this sense. They agreed that the circumstances were delicate, and the formula of the oath ambiguous: but God, said they, permits these snares to be laid for his servants to try their virtue, and to separate more effectually the chaff from the corn. The question however not having been decided by any superior authority, each one followed his own opinion. Many of high reputation for virtue took the oath of liberty and equality. Others chose rather to die, than take an oath which they judged doubtful.

At the prison of la Force this difference of opinion had more effect than elsewhere. The small number of priests saved at the Carmes and St. Firmin were conducted to the section. At la Force the executioners kept them prisoners till they heard the oath.

[Death of Mr. Bottex.] When Mr. Bottex appeared before Mess. Hebert and l'Huiller, the municipal officers now made judges of the dreadful tribunal, he found little difficulty in proving that his correspondence with Abbé Maury contained nothing treasonable or injurious to the nation: he was therefore acquitted; but that acquittal was a severe trial.

At la Force, the prisoner who was acquitted was delivered over to some of the ruffians. The captain of the band went first, crying out, Long live the nation! In this order they arrived at the gate. Here stood sixty cannibals drawn up in a line to the extremity of the street, which was closed by a heap of dead bodies thrown one upon another.

When a condemned prisoner was conducted to the gate, the signal of death was the watch word, "To the Abbey!" The moment he crossed the threshold of the door he was stunned with their clubs: their pikes and sabers completed the rest. If he did not fall with the first blows, he had no way to escape but through the lane formed by a double row of executioners, and terminated by a mountain of slaughtered carcasses.

When the captain conducted a prisoner who was acquitted, he came first to the gate with a cap upon the point of his sabre raised above his head. To the cry of, Long live the nation! he added, Pardon to a good citizen. The executioners and the populace, who filled the streets, windows, and tops of houses, ceased not to repeat, Long live the nation, till the prisoner preceded by his Marseillois leader, and conducted by his four guards, arrived at the trophy of dead bodies at the end of the street. He was there released by his guards: the Marseillois placed himself exactly before the prisoner, and with his hand extended over the dead bodies, pronounced the oath of liberty and equality. On this occasion a profound silence was observed, he repeated the oath, the executioners in the last ranks opened a pass for him, and he was at liberty. If he refused to take the oath, the guards, who had conducted him, sacrificed him that moment, and his body added one more trophy at the end of the street.

Thus Mr. Bottex was conducted, and thus he died, and went to receive the reward of an innocent life and a guiltless conscience; preferring death to the anxiety which a doubtful oath might occasion to his pure mind.

Thus also died Mr. Etard, rector of Charonne, and the Abbé de la Gardette. The latter was so little disturbed with his prison, or the apprehension of its consequences, that having a talent for poetry, he composed in prison a work in verse, which he called the Pastor in chains. He sung and rejoiced in death, like the swan, that hath not tarnished the brilliancy of his plumage.

At the foot of this trophy of dead bodies we must now exhibit a scene of a different kind, in the murder of an illustrious victim, the Princess of Lamballe. Her attachment to the royal family is well known. She had retired in safety to London, where she enjoyed all the honors and respect due to her rank and personal accomplishments, all which she voluntarily relinquished, to partake of the dangers to which she saw the king and queen exposed. She was first confined in the Temple, and was afterwards sent to the prison of la Force. Her fidelity was a crime which could not be pardoned by the Jacobins.

Her death was a sacrifice most acceptable to their rage. The massacre began early in the morning at la Force; she was not therefore put to death in the beginning of it. It was in the open day they wished to sacrifice that precious victim. At three in the morning she was witness to the first preparations making for her execution. An assassin, who was one of the two to whom they gave the name of judges of the people, went into the quarter in which the female prisoners were confined, informing the guards and assassins in the courts, that by order of the people he was going to interrogate the Princess of Lamballe; that he should soon return and inform them of the result. He did return, but kept a profound silence as to what passed. The courage and constancy of the Princess had covered him with confusion, without diminishing his rage. At seven o'clock he returned, attended with a company of twenty men armed with pikes and bayonets, saying, "Citizens, we are going to bring before you the Princess of Lamballe. In effect she soon appeared, dragged by the hair of the head into the court where the victims waited their final sentence. In this court, with invincible courage and undiminished dignity, she waited till nine o'clock, standing and refusing the convenience of a seat when offered, in expectation of certain death, whilst she saw many of the other victims hurried to the dreadful tribunal and to death.

At nine she was called before the bloody Duumvirs. They reproached her with being an accomplice with the queen in her crimes against the nation. She answered, I know no crimes against the nation of which the queen is guilty. You were an accomplice in the conspiracy against the people on the 10th of August. I call God to witness that I am still ignorant of any such conspiracy.—You have corresponded with the emigrated princes, particularly with the Prince of Condé, whose letter is before your eyes. To correspond with a relation is no crime, and that letter contains not a word against the nation. Swear with us an eternal hatred to the king, queen and royalty. That oath is foreign to the sentiments of my heart. I will not take it. On this answer the Duumvirs pronounced the fatal word: Release, (élargissez) and the princess was dragged to the gate.

From the gate she is conducted through the double line of assassins to the place of execution: these ruffians, with insult in their countenances and the bitterest reproaches on their tongues, quit their posts to obstruct her passage, and with their hands still reeking with human blood, stroke the cheeks of the august victim. Amidst these insults her courage remains unshaken: she remains unmoved even at the sight of the dead bodies. At the foot of this trophy, where the oath of liberty and quality was required of other prisoners, the princess is commanded to kneel, and to ask pardon of the nation. "I have not injured the nation: and will not ask its pardon."—Your release is the price of your obedience. "I expect no favor from the hands of ruffians, who dare to call themselves the nation." Once more obey, kneel down and ask pardon if you wish to live.—"No: I will not bend my knee—No will ask no pardon, no favor from you."

Her soul was superior to fear: she remained unshaken; Kneel and ask pardon, was re-echoed by a thousand voices; but in vain. Two ruffians then seize each an arm of the princess; and by pulling alternately on each side nearly dislocate her limbs. With all the strength the can gather she exclaims: "Go on, ruffians, I will not ask pardon." In a rage to see themselves overcome, the ruffians rush on her, and with repeated blows of their sabers lay open her body. Her head, which was easily distinguished by the length and beauty of the hair, was soon seen on a pike; her heart, after being bit by one of the assassins, was carried about in a basin. They were carried in triumph through all the streets of Paris, and at last to the Temple. A commissary who attended the king there, called him to the window, to view the horrid spectacle; his companion, more humane, prevented his majesty from approaching it. A fortunate fainting fit prevented, the queen from seeing it.

To strip the body naked, and leave it exposed on the top of the other murdered victims, was the least of the outrages offered to it. It remained there till the massacre was over. Mr. Flaust saw it there late in the night between the 3rd and 4th of September, when he was conducted thither by the executioners.

To form a just idea of the men to whom the revolutionary measures and the lives of the citizens of Paris were at this time committed, it would be necessary for the reader to be personally acquainted with Mr. Flaust.

This worthy ecclesiastic, after having suffered much, was at last delivered over to the care of two municipal officers, called Le Clerc and Duchesne, men of the lowest birth, and education, hardly able to read; both of them so ignorant of the duties with which they were charged, that Mr. Flaust was obliged to instruct them in what manner the verbal process was to begin; both of them so extremely stupid, that they were forced to read over and over again things the most pointedly severe against the revolution, before they could discover whether they were for or against it. The revolution in rhyme, a paper found in the pocket of Mr. Flaust, was greatly above their comprehension. Mr. Flaust, in answer to their questions, told them that he lived at Conflans with the Benedictin nuns, that he served their church, and was of the Roman Catholic religion. The commissaries were eager to discover a conspirator in this confession, and one of them, Le Clerc, cried out to his companion, "We have him now: behold a frank confession. It is not we, it is himself that declares that he professes the Roman Catholic religion in the church of the Benedictins at Conflans." Then turning to the banditti who had arrested Mr. Flaust, the miscreant added, "Gentlemen, or rather comrades, behold he is a lawful prize that you have brought us. We have now got the thread—."

On the authority of a fragment of a song, written to invite the Prince of Condé to re-establish peace in France, these commissaries had assured a municipal officer of grave deportment, that they had discovered all the connection of the conspiracy of the Prince of Condé and the emigrants of Coblentz. In consequence of many absurdities of this nature, Mr. Flaust was committed prisoner to la Force as a principal agent of the prince. Fortunately the reason of his commitment was not entered in the jailer's book. The judges, not knowing that he was a priest; had pronounced his pardon the night between the 2nd and 3rd. Mr. Flaust being acquainted with the porters, was in hopes of making his escape without being observed by the populace. This mistake, and his wish to avoid the oath of liberty and equality, concerning which he had not yet formed a decided opinion, made him witness of many horrors, and nearly cost him his life. Neither the favor of the porters, nor the testimony of one of the ruffians who had heard him acquitted, were sufficient to prevent him from being again carried before the new tribunal, and again experiencing what kind of men those are who in revolutions are invested with power.—Brought a second time before the tribunal, he waited his trial with anxiety. The leader of the Marseillois saw and knew him. "What do you do here comrade," says he: "you have been already judged,"... "I was judged and acquitted yesterday," says Mr. Flaust," and I was sent to a place of safety."..." Safety!" replies the Marseillois, "there is no safety here: you did very ill to remain here. The people are now waiting for their victims, and thirst for blood. Behold the judges before you: they neither know what to do, or what they ought to do. They will judge black white, and white black, as it may happen to come into their heads." This he said at the elbow of the judges themselves, with a confidence which showed that he knew them well, without fearing them in the least. He advised Mr. Flaust to answer no questions, but to assert, that having been judged the day before, he was not liable to a second trial. He followed the advice, and was again acquitted. The dreadful ceremony of the oath still remained; the account of which, and the impression it made upon him, I shall give from the memoir, which he has been pleased to furnish me with on that subject.

"It is not possible for me to express the horror I felt, when following step by step the regulator of this horrid tragedy. I arrived at the fatal gate. I had indeed heard of an army of murderers, of their imprecations and blasphemies; my ears had even been assailed by the confused noise of their horrid outcries for more than twenty-four hours; but I had them now in full view. In the dead of the night their long sabers glittered by the light of the lamps, and of flambeaux and torches shaking in the hands of two hundred female furies. The cries of Vive la nation! from the mouths of the cannibals thundered in my ears, and I walked on a pavement covered with dirt, mixed with the blood of four hundred victims; whom I had seen or heard conducted to death before me: In the midst of my way, one of the ruffians quitting his rank came to me, saying, Vive la nation! brother; you are my comrade, and a good citizen. What a brotherhood, and what an embrace, when the assassin applied his face stained with the hearts blood of the victims he had murdered to my cheek! I was stupefied with horror. In this state I arrived at the heap of dead bodies, on which the headless trunk of Lamballe lay, with her arms extended, and the lower part of her body hanging down, so that her feet nearly touched mine, What a spectacle! what an object! to crown my agony after twenty-six hours of trouble, fright and horror. In a state of mind like this, when reason and reflection were incapable of exertion, what sentiment could occur but that which instinct offered, of saving, if possible, the remains of my life. The oath of liberty and equality was banished from my mind. At that moment the assassin, my conductor, stretching his hand over the bodies, pronounced, and ordered me to pronounce the oath. I endeavored to recollect myself, and all the reasons which I had formerly urged in favor of the oath immediately occur, and not one of those on the opposite side presented itself. I feared to die a martyr to an opinion, not to faith. I hesitated for a moment, and the swords of the assassins were advancing to take away my life, though at that instant I did not perceive it. In a word, I took the oath but how, cannot tell. The crowd opened, and I was permitted to retire. My reason and reflection now returned. What have I done, O my God! if the oath be against thy law, I repent of it; I will go and retract it. But will that be right, will it be prudent? and will my recantation make my cause the cause of God, and that of a martyr? O God, how happy should I have been, if with my brethren at the Carmes, I had shed the last drop of my blood! my mind would not have been racked with doubt"

Mr. Flaust, absorbed in these uneasy reflections, had not observed that he was followed by four of the ruffians, who now invited him to drink with them, and to rejoice at his deliverance.

It is wrong to condemn a man who is his own accuser; or rather, who cannot determine whether he be guilty or not, or whether he enjoyed a sufficient degree of liberty to become responsible for what he did. Let us rather pity him for being so weak as to let that false idea make so deep an impression on his mind. I will only be a martyr to an opinion. It is precisely because the lawfulness of the oath was a matter of opinion only, that he would have been a martyr to his duty by refusing to take it. The more uncertain that opinion was, the greater was the obligation to prefer death to the oath, according to the laws of that strict morality, which says, Die rather than expose yourself to swear what is not true, to call the God of all truth to witness a falsehood.

Perhaps Mr. Flaust was led into a mistake by the trouble and agitation of mind under which he labored; when his duty was clear he has not hesitated to embrace it. Since he left France, the rectory of Dampiere was offered to him; at Calais, when embarking for England, he was offered the choice of many parishes. He preferred banishment from his country to those offers, which were to be purchased by taking the oath of the pretended civil constitution of the clergy, condemned by the church, as he certainly would have preferred death to any oath which he had judged unlawful.

There were five or six other priests waiting for their sentence with Mr. Flaust. They were condemned and executed, excepting one vicar, who seemed to be forgotten by men, and preserved by providence to give the last absolution to such as were called to die. He was a young man, whose name Mr. Flaust does not remember. Often persecuted and often arrested, when called before his judges he gave them in plain language the most interesting part of his adventures. "I am," says he, "the son of a plain countryman. You may take away my life, you cannot restore me that of my father. I was surrounded by a mob, that wished to take away my life, because I refused to take an oath which my conscience told me I could not take. My father rushed into the crowd to save my life: they murdered him, and he fell at my feet. I would with pleasure have laid down my life to save his. They were going to murder me also, when some men on horseback arrived and snatched me from their hands. The judges in my own country would not condemn me: you may, if you please. What is life to me? You cannot restore me my father's." The assassins themselves could not resist the simple, but pathetic eloquence of this narration. The death of his father, and his quality of being the son of a poor countryman perhaps also pleaded in his favor: they put on him a soldier's uniform, and saved his life.

When the ruffians came first to the prison, there were about eight hundred and fifty persons confined there: the women were spared: the criminals who were confined for theft, or other misdemeanors, were treated as brethren, on condition of enrolling themselves in the service of the revolution. All the rest, to the number of six hundred at least were put to death, Mr. Flaust, from whom we have learned these particulars, was an eye witness of many of them, and learned the rest from the two porters who had protected him, and formerly belonged to his parish. This evidently proves that all the printed lists of the persons massacred here, and elsewhere, are greatly defective. In those lists are counted, for example, one hundred and sixty priests murdered at la Force, and eighty-six at the Conciergerie; yet we certainly know from an eye witness, that at the last place in particular, the murders were perpetrated with inconceivable rapidity, and that with very little interruption they continued for twenty-six hour's. At la Force they continued three times as long: they began on the second of September at night, and with very short intervals continued till late on the fifth. We must not therefore be surprised if many people make the number of the murdered persons very considerable. The common opinion at Paris, when I left that city, was that the number was not less than twelve thousand. Louvet the legislator, and one of the conspirators of the 10th of August, than whom no one had better information, did not think it any exaggeration when he said the number of slain was twenty-eight thousand.

The object of this history will not permit us to enter into the detail of all the murders committed on this occasion: it is confined to those of the ecclesiastics. Of these some yet remain of a most horrid nature. Before I left Paris, I had heard of the excesses committed in the Place Dauphine: but whatever idea I had formed of a Jacobinised mob, I could not believe that tigers were such tigers, devils such devils; or rage such rage, as to give any credit to those horrors. Other writers have now published them to the world, otherwise I should possibly have hesitated to make them public. Thus circumstanced, it is my duty as an historian to transmit them to posterity. Write the truth, and all the truth, is the first duty of him who undertakes to write history. It is proper that the world should learn what a revolution is, when carried on by men rendered savage by pride, rebellion, and impiety: to this rule I shall strictly adhere. In the following narration I shall only copy a well-informed author upon the spot, who has published well attested facts to serve for the history of the present age, under the title of, "An Idea of the Horrors committed at Paris, &c."

"The populace made a great fire in the Place Dauphine, at which many, both men and women, were roasted. The Countess of Perignan with her three daughters, were dragged thither. They were stripped naked, rubbed all over with oil, and roasted at a slow fire. The cries of the sufferers were drowned with the songs and shouts of joy of the cannibals dancing round the fire. The eldest of the daughters, who was not yet fifteen years of age, begged as favor that they would take away her life to put an end to her torments. A young man with a pistol shots her through the head. The mob enraged to be deprived of their victim, seized the young man, and cast him into the fire, saying, that he should suffer in her place."

When the countess was dead, they brought six priests. The cannibals cut off a piece of the countess's flesh, and presented it to the priests to eat: they shut their eyes and made no answer. The oldest of the priests, a man of about sixty years of age, was then stripped and roasted. The mob told the other priests, that perhaps a piece of the flesh of a priest would be more to their taste, than that of a countess. The five priests, after embracing each other, threw themselves into the flames: the barbarians endeavored to draw them out to prolong their torments but they were already stifled with the flames and smoke."

The same author furnishes us with another anecdote of such unnatural barbarity, that unless it had been accompanied by so many circumstances, and told in so great a detail, that seem to ascertain its authenticity, I should not have ventured to repeat it, though those who are acquainted with the doctrine, and the secret resolutions of the Jacobins, will easily see that such barbarity is not foreign to their principles.

"On Monday evening at ten o'clock, a man named Philip, living in the street of the Temple, came to the club of the Jacobins, of which he was a member. He carried with him a large coffer: he mounted the tribune, and made a long discourse on patriotism, which he concluded by saying, that every patriot who preferred the ties of blood and of nature to patriotism, ought to be considered as an aristocrat, and that every Jacobin ought to destroy his friends and nearest relations, if they were not patriots. He then opened his trunk, and drew out of it the heads of his father and mother, "which I have cut off," said he, "because I could not persuade them to hear the mass of a constitutional priest!" His discourse and his parricide received the loudest applauses of the assembly, and it was decreed that the two heads should be buried in the hall of the assembly, under the busts of Brutus and Ankerstrom, behind the president's chair."

Some will think it prudent to doubt the truth of this fact. Horrid and dreadful it certainly is: but if the cause, the principles and character of the revolution be attentively considered, it will not appear improbable. It began in impiety, it was necessary that it should advance and triumph in atrocity.

[Connection with Jacobin principles.] When the heart of man is corrupted, he will do even cruel things which his reason will not approve. But when his reason and his principles are so far blinded as to justify in his own breast the commission of those crimes, when this error of the understanding tends to cruelty, and his zeal to propagate it becomes enthusiasm, when he can persuade himself that to break through all the ties of nature, is to sacrifice to the happiness of mankind, when he can persuade himself that he is a philosopher and a God on earth, because he believes there is no power in heaven or in hell to restrain his will, when barbarity to him is heroism, because his principles have extinguished every humane feeling; when he can say to himself, let the world become Jacobin, or let it perish; when in the execution of his savage enthusiasm, he can associate to himself murderers and ruffians, and every thing that is vile and wicked upon earth, with pikes, hatchets and poniards, what is the crime of which the imagination can form an idea, which will revolt the heart of such a man, which his hand will not execute, in the perpetration of which he will not glory?

It is not then surprising that on the second of September, a Philip should bring the heads of his father and his mother, as proofs of his patriotism, but it is surprising that there should remain a father or a mother alive who were not Jacobins, who had a son who was one. The rights of man, of savage man, the hatred of God and of kings, of the rich and the great, of the nobles, and of the priests, had raised these monsters to that pitch of enthusiastic rage, that they no longer regarded parents, friends or benefactors. The Roman who doomed his son to death, and the modern Ravaillac were their only gods. A father who was a royalist, was to them an enemy, a brother who was a priest or a religious man, was a monster, and there was not one of them, who on that day would not have armed himself with the pike of Carra, the bayonet of Santerre, or the poniard of Marat to destroy them.

If there were any amongst the deeply initiated Jacobins, who would have refused to commit a parricide with their own hands, there was not one who would not have apologized for it, if it was necessary to establish the revolution. They formed a sect, and were to be found everywhere, especially in Paris, where they had obtained all power. The mob of the suburbs, the six hundred Marseillois, and the two hundred cut-throats received orders from none but them.

[State of Paris on the second of September.] The Parisians, to the number of three or four hundred thousand, trembling with fear, stupefied, without connection, unanimity or head, and too great cowards to support those who were desirous of extricating them out of the abyss into which they had plunged themselves by their constitutional rebellion; those very men lately so triumphant at the destruction of the Bastille, at the humiliation of their king, the ministers, the nobles, the court and parliaments, now dismayed, grow pale with fear at the sight of the Jacobins, dread to meet the banditti, and dare not whisper a complaint for fear of drawing a suspicion, information and the executioners on their own heads. Of these rebellious citizens, some hid themselves in the most obscure recesses, others still more criminal joined the ruffians, and go in quest of fresh victims for fear of falling victims themselves. Some of these dastard men, who wished nothing so much as the arrival of Brunswick, to free them from the yoke of these municipal tyrants, run with eagerness to offer their treasures, their arms, their horses to those very tyrants to drive him back. Others equally fearing and hating the Jacobins, flocked to the sections to take the oath of liberty and equality, and the hate of kings, whose fall they regretted. Many thousands eagerly listed under the banners of Dumourier to protect the capital, and their affected zeal for Paris, was only to have an opportunity of leaving a city which devoured its inhabitants. Some whose inclination or duty led them to wish to see an end put to these disorders, waited in silence for the exertions of public authority. They waited in vain: whilst a victim remained to be sacrificed, the law was silent.

Such was the astonishing spectacle exhibited in the metropolis of the revolution during the first week of September. The time was not very distant when the authors of these excesses would become the execration of mankind, when the infamy of having planned, contrived and prepared them, would produce division even among the Jacobins. Brissot and the faction of la Gironde, reserving to themselves the honor of the infamous conspiracy of the 10th of August, endeavored to throw on Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and the municipal Jacobins, the atrocities of September. From their disputes, it became evident that the horrors the 10th of August, and the cruelties of the 2nd of September, so far as the priests were involved, were all the effects of one and the same deep laid conspiracy.

The conspirators were all assembled on the business of the 10th of August. The letters of Brissot to the Jacobins, and of Louvet to Robespierre give a distinct account of the designs, the plots, and the measures taken for that day.

Brissot and Louvet glory in the treasons of the 10th of August, and their success, whilst they charge others with those of the 2nd of September. Nevertheless those very municipal officers, whom their treason had created, and who directed all the operations of the ruffians on the 10th of August, those very municipal officers on that same day, produced a list of the priests whom they intended to murder: the list was laid on their bureau, seen and read there. Of this I cannot doubt. That very evening there came to me a man, who addressed me in the following words.

"I knew that there was at the town-house a list of proscribed priests. Notwithstanding the difference of our opinion, the interest I take in what concerns you made me wish to see it. I did examine it, and soon found your name there."

The very day after the 10th of August, the ruffians, with this list in their hands, began to take, and to imprison the priests. On the 12th and 13th the sections, with their president, assessors and secretaries, followed by their pikes and hatchets, came to my lodgings and those of other clergymen, to arrest such as were more particularly pointed out to them, and to draw up their verbal process.

They were not taken into custody in order to be transported out of the kingdom. The precaution was perfectly unnecessary. Such was their situation at home, that instead of dreading, the priests courted exile. Far from wishing to transport them, the magistrates refused to grant them passports to quit the kingdom. Other views were then entertained, and nothing less than a hecatomb must bleed. We need no other proof, that the massacre at Paris was not the effect of a sudden commotion which no authority could prevent. In a town where 60,000 men are in arms, where forty-eight sections are permanent, where the convention and the municipality never quit their posts, who can believe that thirty assassins could suddenly execute the massacre at the Carmes, and return next day to the butchery at St. Firmin, if the constituted authorities had taken the least precaution against these murderers.

Again, if this commotion was so sudden and unforeseen, that the magistrates could not possibly prevent it, how came the banditti to be paid for their atrocious deeds? I shall not mention the murderer who came to the section of Luxembourg, to complain that he had been ill paid: I shall omit the story of the woman who presented herself at the section of the suburb of St. Victor, to demand an increase of salary for her husband, alleging that he had murdered ten priests at St. Firmin. I will only insist on the evidence of a legislator, of Louret, who has recorded the legal payment made to four murderers by the clerk Frépoul, by order of the municipality. This order is thus worded: "Mr. Vallé de Villeneuve, treasurer of the town, is ordered to pay to the four bearers, their names are not easily deciphered, the sum of twelve livres to each, for the expedition of the priests at St. Firmin."

It is then evident, that these philosophical assassinations were contrived and executed by a combination of philosophical and municipal murderers.

It is a melancholy reflection that history should perpetuate the memory of an atrocious, a premeditated massacre of so many innocent men; but when posterity is to be warned against the admission of the plague, it would be a crime to conceal its ravages. Pethion, the mayor, gives us a strong proof of the systematical process in this transaction, when he gives an account of his visit to the prisons of la Force, where he took care not to arrive till the third day of the massacre. "There," says he, "I saw two municipal officers in their scarfs; three men sitting carelessly with a table before them, the registers lying open, and calling forth the prisoners; others questioning them; others acting as judge and jury; a dozen executioners with their fire arms covered with blood, some armed with bludgeons, others with sabers and cutlasses, executing the sentence on the spot; the judges and the executioners appearing as perfectly secure, as if the law had commanded their services; and the assassins insisting on being paid for their labor."

Pethion does not tell us what history will transmit to future ages, that this cool deliberate profligacy, this apparent security of judges and executioners was the effect of stifled remorse, and the seeds of humanity extinguished by the principles of a revolutionary philosophy. These principles separating the idea of a God from public authority, place it whole and entire in the hands of the multitude, now styled the people. Thus an association of ruffians become the people; they are put in motion by the Jacobins, and the executioner obeys the law of the people. Nature, religion and remorse are banished far from them. The cool deliberate perpetration of massacre, and every horrid deed springs from the theory of a Condorcet, a Pethion, a Brissot, a Barnave, and from the school of Rousseau their master.

Municipal officers, thus systematically ferocious, were not satisfied with turning the capital into a people of slaughtering executioners and slaughtered victims; at a moment when no man thought himself safe in his house, when these continued massacres were attributed to a sudden popular commotion; the common council issued an order which will remain a perpetual monument of their flagitious project, to spread over the whole surface of the empire, the fatal ice-house of Avignon, the massacre of September, and all the foul murderous deeds of a Jourdan. At this very moment an address to the French people, signed and sealed by Danton, was sent from Paris, the avowed design of which was to direct their motions. This address, dated September the third, was signed by the municipal officers, styling themselves, The administrators of the public welfare, and the supernumerary administrators united. Among other subscribers were read the following names; Peter Duplan, Panis, Sergent, C. Enfant, Jourdeuil, Marat, De Forges, le Clerc, Celly, representatives of the commons and sitting in the mayor's court. The address was thus worded; "The common council of Paris, proud of the national confidence, which it will ever be their study to deserve, placed in the front of every conspiracy, and determined to sacrifice themselves for the public good, will never flatter themselves that they have fully discharged their duty, till they have obtained your approbation, the object of all their wishes, of which they can never think themselves secure till all the departments shall have sanctioned the measures they have taken to save the republic.

The common council of Paris take the earliest opportunity to inform their brethren in all the departments, that a part of the ferocious conspirators who were detained in the prison, have been put to death by the people; acts of justice which appeared to be necessary to restrain by terror the traitors concealed within these walls, at a moment when they were preparing to march against the enemy. And surely the whole nation, after a succession of plots, which has brought her to the brink of the precipice, will immediately adopt a measure so necessary to the public welfare; and every Frenchman will say with the people of Paris; let us march against the enemy; but let us not leave behind us a troop of ruffians to murder our wives and children."

Thus the conspirators, themselves, who in all their writings, in all their proclamations, gloried in the conspiracy of the 10th of August, thus the traitors who had brought their country to the edge of the precipice, strove, to cover it with torrents of blood, by murdering the many thousands of priests confined in the provinces at Mans, Dole, Angers, Laval, and many other places. Thus the Jacobins were to murder every man who had not joined their party. Without a single proof of a conspiracy, they styled all those whom they chose to murder, ferocious conspirators. They had alighted like so many vultures on the dwellings of the clergy; they had sealed up all their letters, all their papers, and to this day they have not been able to show a single line written by, or to any one of these priests, which can be construed into a conspiracy.

[The massacre of Versailles.] This invitation to a general massacre, did not answer all the views of a Jacobin municipality. Tired with promiscuous slaughter at Paris, they are to refresh themselves in other departments by a repetition of the same atrocities. Among other victims they had selected fifty-seven persons, whom decrees of accusation, passed by the national assembly, had sent to be tried by the superior tribunal erected at Orleans. This court had been found too slow in its proceedings, too sparing of blood in its sentences. A body of pretended patriots forced the prison doors, and under took to convey the supposed traitors to Paris. At the head of these appeared the Duke de Brissac, a descendant of those ancient knights, whose name, whose courage and fidelity, added luster and strength to the French monarchy. With him were twenty-seven officers of the regiment of Cambresis, worthy to suffer in the same cause with him, many of whom had been above fifty years in the service. In the same company was the late minister Delessert, a melancholy victim to his constitutional principles or his imbecility. His zeal for the laws of Camus and Target, could not save him from the vengeance of Fauchet and Brissot.

[The bishop of Mendes.] Among the prisoners also was Mr. de Castellane, bishop of Mendes. His zeal had been crowned with success, in securing his diocese from the fashionable opinions and schism of the day. His virtues formed so marked a contrast the vices of his usurping successor, that it could not possibly escape observation. The Jacobins entered heartily into all the views of the apostate, and determined to remove the bishop to a distance from his flock. Foiled in their first attempts, they had recourse to the most unaccountable calumny. A national guard had been raised at Mendes, as in other towns. The expense was to be raised by an assessment on the citizens. The bishop advanced fifty livres. This donation was denounced to the national assembly as a fund for a counter-revolutionary corps, because the national guards did not attend the service of the constitutional bishop, and on this ground the assembly passed a decree of accusation against him. His friends urged him to quit the kingdom, and he had promised them he would. He was stopped on the road, and having no passport, he was detained as a suspected person. He might have procured one under another name when asked who he was, he answered, "I am Castellane, bishop of Mendes," and was conducted to the prison of Orleans.

The convoy consisting of ten crowded carts, and surrounded by a numerous guard, arrived at Versailles on the ninth of September. There the banditti dispatched from Paris waited for them. The place of execution was marked, and the guards were heard to ask when they would begin. Brissac was to die at the front of his sovereign's palace; and there he fell with his companions, of whom only three or four escaped the general massacre. The bishop of Mendes waited the executioner's axe, as the archbishop of Arles had done at the Carmes. He stood to receive the blow, and expired without uttering a word.

The municipal officers of Versailles had prisons for the non-juring clergy. Mr. Gallois, a priest of the mission, curates and vicars, according to report seven in number, were confined in the queen's stables. The ruffians dispatched all these at their leisure, and thus ended the octave of the massacre in the church of the Carmes.

At the distance of ten leagues from Paris, other agents were giving proofs of their implicit obedience to the mandates of the municipality. The mayor of Meaux seems to have had early intimation of the preparations made for the massacre. Towards the end of August he suffered the mob to make excursions into the country in quest of non-juring priests. Like Pethion, he affects to have no concern in the prosecution, and is ready to dismiss them, after they have sworn to maintain the civil constitution of the clergy. They refuse to swear and are committed. Among them was his own curate, a priest of the cathedral, and five other curates and vicars, natives of the city, where he now acted as chief magistrate. On the fourth of September a corps of gendarmes arrived from Paris. They had assisted at the massacre at the Carmes. They got together four or five porters and opened the prison doors. They called out the curate of St. Nicholas first. One of the gendarmes, acting as commander, judge and executioner, insulted him in the grossest terms, and the weight of a club soon brought him to the ground, without his uttering a single syllable. Pikes, bayonets and sabers, soon dispatched him. The municipal officers are now in a hurry to save the other prisoners, but they came too late. Their interference only hastened and aggravated the murder of the other six. Such had been the brutal fury of the assassins, that the grave-digger found great difficulty in collecting their heads, bowels, and scattered members. Seven laymen detained in the same prison met with the same fate; a few only were spared as worthy to join the corps.

[The second of September at Rheims.] At Rheims, still more distant from Paris, the citizens had entered a protest against the inhuman applause of the national assembly. On the first of September a body of ruffians calling themselves Marseillois, enter the city with a design to exhibit the same tragic scenes as were then acting at Paris. Their first victim was an honest clerk of the post-office, who had been obnoxious to the Jacobins, he refusing to adopt the creed of the new church. He was followed by the post-master, Guerin, a man of too much integrity to favor the machinations of the Jacobins, by betraying private confidence and his trust, and of too much firmness to approve of the popular commotions which they excited. The venerable Montrozier came next, formerly the king's lieutenant-general at Lille, now seventy years of age. Intent only on the salvation of his soul, and spending his time in retirement with his wife, he had taken no part, had delivered no opinion on the revolutions of the day. To blind the conscience of a man of this stamp was a bold undertaking, but the most brilliant triumph would crown their success. Summoned to take the oath of revolutionary liberty and equality, they conduct him to the town hall, and there propose to him the military test, or death. He had often met death and all its terrors in the field of battle, but he had not learned to forfeit his honor and his conscience. He answered like a soldier, and a Christian. His grey hairs were not respected, and he fell breathless to the ground. His head was carried on a pike to the gates of this famous city, where the kings of France are crowned. They laid it down on the Paris road, and kicking it before them, cried out, "Go, and find thy king."

Hitherto no priest as yet had suffered, and the triumph of modern patriotism was incomplete. They were not to be disappointed; but the dungeons of Rheims contained none. At Montchenaux, a village not far distant, lived two ecclesiastics, Mr. Lescure, who was honored with the confidence of the bishop and the diocese, and Mr. le Vacher, the oldest canon of the cathedral, two men united by the ties of friendship, faith and morals. The inhabitants had long resisted the perfidious insurrections of the Jacobins against them. On the third of September everything was ready to make an attack on them. The peasants of a neighboring village fly to arms, and invest these two venerable priests. "Come swear this moment," was the cry, "or so follow us to Rheims." "We will follow you to Rheims," was the answer, "though we well know what there awaits us." During the two hours they were on the road they appeared perfectly composed, and encouraged one another to meet the last conflict with Christian fortitude. It was not long delayed. The moment they reached the town hall, Mr. le Vacher was pierced through with bayonets. Mr. Lescure had just time to raise his hands to heaven, when thrown on the body of his companion, they knocked out his brains with the butt ends of their muskets.

These two victims were no sooner dispatched, than a confused cry of Long live the nation! announced a still more solemn murder. Soon appeared a man, who from the number of his years might be considered as the dean of Christendom, and from the same of his virtues the priest by excellence. He had been known only by the name of the holy priest, the saint. This was Pacquot, the curate of St. John. He had begged of God the favor of dying for his faith, and God had heard his prayer. The ruffians broke into his oratory, and found him on his knees reading the prayers for persons in their agony. A faithful disciple of Jesus Christ, he delivered himself into the hands of the executioners. In their company he crossed the streets of the city, and amidst their sanguinary acclamations read the psalms of David. On the threshold of the town hall an attempt was made to murder him, but the mayor interfered. Stepping forward, he said to the ruffians, "What are you about? this old fellow is below your notice. He is a fool, a madman; fanaticism has turned his head." These words roused the venerable dean. "No, Sir," says he, "I am neither a fool nor a fanatic. I wish you to know that I never was more in my sober senses. These gentlemen have tendered me an oath decreed by the national assembly. I am well acquainted with the nature of this oath. It is impious, and subversive of religion. They leave me the choice of the oath or death. I execrate the oath, and choose death. I hope, Sir, I have convinced you that I am perfectly in my senses, and know what I am about." The magistrate ashamed of his officious interference, abandoned him to the discretion of the mob. Mr. Pacquot desires them to stop one moment, and thus addresses them: "Which of you is to give me the mortal wound?" "I am the man," says one who moved in a sphere that ought to have distinguished him from a horde of ruffians. "Let me embrace you," says Mr. Pacquot; and express my acknowledgements for the happiness you design me." He then actually embraces him as his dearest friend, and says: "Permit me now to put myself in a posture to offer my sacrifice to God." The citizen raises his axe. Mr. Pacquot on his knees, calls aloud to God to pardon him and his executioners. The man whom he had embraced gives him the first blow; he falls and expires under their bayonets and sabers.

On the same day was apprehended Mr. Suny, curate of Rilly la Montagne. At the age of eighty he had retired to Rheims, to avoid the persecution raised against him by the Jacobins in his parish. One of the villains had been with him in the morning to beg an alms. Mr. Suny had one hundred livres, and gave him ten. The beggar denounced him to the banditti. He was conducted to the town-hall, and thus accosted by the magistrates: "Mr. Curate, your life is in your own hands: take the oath if you wish to prolong your days here below!" "Gentlemen," says he, "I had the misfortune to take this criminal oath. God has given me grace to retract it. I have thanked him a thousand times for it. How happy am I to be able to repair my crime, and the scandal it gave, by the loss of my life. I once more beg pardon, Gentlemen, I feel myself animated, and disposed to die rather than repeat my crime." He met death with an air of compunction, and mingled sentiments of humility and joy. His blood flowed in the same channel with that of the holy pastor who went before him.

On Tuesday, September the 4th, Mr. Romain, curate of Chene le populeux, one of the most edifying priests of the same diocese, and Mr. Alexandre, a canon of St. Symphorien, were stopped by a patrol as they were quitting Rheims. They were carried to the town-hall, that is, to the shambles. Mr. Romain was attacked first, and expired pierced with several wounds. Mr. Alexandre was wounded, but not mortally. This was not enough. The houses of the Catholics, who were particularly attached to the true pastors, were forcibly stripped of a quantity of wood, sufficient to make a large bonfire. It is prepared, it is lighted under Mr. Alexandre's eyes; and as soon as the flames began to spread, he was thrown into it. Three times all on fire he broke out, and was as often forced into it by bayonets and pikes. During this inhuman sport the drums were beating, fifes, fiddles, and trumpets playing, and the monsters were dancing round the shrieking victim, and singing, ca ira, and Vive la nation!

This ferocious music drowned every other accent during the whole of the massacre. But the voice of nature will be heard. Assassination and brutal rage had prevailed till the fourth of September. On the fifth this ferocious populace felt something like remorse; shame, consternation and terror, for a moment took possession of all their senses. The wild frantic dream is passed. But what is shame, what is remorse in minds so debased? They recover from one delirious fit only to fall into another. They are willing to expiate the death of the curate of Rilly, known only by the liberality of his alms, but it must be by another murder. The informer still lives, but he is apprehended, judged, and burnt alive.

[The Second of September at Lyons.] Lyons, the second city of the French empire, could not hope totally to escape the shock which had disgraced the capital. But luckily the Jacobins had here less power. Though the persecution had at intervals been violent, the people of Lyons had shown more activity, and less awe of the great club. The Jacobins were not unacquainted with their dispositions, and while I attended the mayor's court, to know what they would be pleased to order concerning me, I heard one of these magistrates declare, that to punish Lyons and Rouen, it would be necessary to send them a Parisian army. For the second of September they contented themselves with sending a detachment of their banditti. Their success, though horrible, did not answer the expectations of Danton and Manuel. Many of the municipal officers threw themselves between the ruffians and the prisoners to stop their murdering hands. All they could not save, but they made a rampart of their bodies, they took them into their arms, they presented their own bosoms to the weapons of the assassins, and received thrusts rather than suffer them to fall on the innocent. It was owing to this active zeal, that of thousands of ecclesiastics denounced to the ruffians, only five fell by their pikes and sabers. To make themselves some amends for this disappointment, they cut off the fingers of the deceased, and stringing them on packthread, they hung them up as a trophy in the public walks of Belle-court.

The Jacobins were disappointed in other towns, where they had promised themselves a promiscuous slaughter like that of Paris. But they now had an opportunity of supplying the defect, by the manner of carrying into effect the final decree of persecution. On the 26th of August a decree was passed, ordering all non-juring ecclesiastics to quit the kingdom. They were to be provided with passports, specifying their quality, and the reason for which they were transported. These passports the Jacobins considered as so many death-warrants, and indeed Manuel never gave them any other name. For how could it be expected that so many non-juring priests, avowedly, such, should reach the frontier without meeting some sanguinary club in their way. But even these death-warrants were too good for some, of whom they were determined to make still surer game. I am acquainted with a priest, who being declared by the section an object of the decree, obtained a passport, but when it was presented to the municipality, the secretary instead of "visa," wrote "neant." Here is a man guilty of disobedience to the law if he does not quit the kingdom, guilty and apprehended if he attempts to quit it without a passport, and yet on application he cannot obtain one. Let the reader form to himself, if he can, an idea of the nature of the constitutional government. I am the man to whom this applies. Pethion found it hard to pronounce on the case. I was ordered to present a memorial, and to appear before him. I had seen too much of these gentlemen, and providence was pleased to save me by other means.

In the course of the month of September, passports were granted for the transportation of the non-juring clergy. What a spectacle was now presented to the astonished world! In the extent of two hundred square leagues, a kingdom hitherto most Christian, hitherto neither knowing, nor protecting, nor following any pastors, but those of the religion of Jesus Christ; and this same kingdom now a days rejecting, proscribing, and expelling, all the priests of Jesus Christ, from all the towns and all the villages: all the highways of this empire, crowded by fifty thousand ecclesiastics, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, curates and priests, of all ranks and all orders, hurrying to the sea-ports, to the frontiers, and leaving France in every direction, casting a last melancholy look on their churches, become the seats of apostasy, on their flocks abandoned to ravenous wolves; and these fifty thousand priests obliged to travel over mountains, and cross seas in quest of an hospitable spot, far from their churches, far from their country, which in spite of its animosity they still loved; and all those priests haunted as they go along with the idea of a king, to whom they have sworn allegiance, of a queen, of their children, of a family which has ever been the object of their love, their fidelity, and which they now leave confined in the towers of the Temple under the guard of assassins. Petrified with the idea of a brother, a sister, a father, a mother, of relations and friends, whom they leave in all the confusion, all the dangers of a lawless anarchy! Sinking under the idea of their diocesans, their parishioners, either seduced or plunged headlong into the paths of heresy and apostasy, and calling in vain for their pastors, for the comforts of religion, for the blessing of the ministry and the words of life! Dejected and oppressed with the idea, that with the ministers, the true faith will for ever quit their unhappy country, that this is the moment to shake from their feet the dust of a kingdom deaf to the voice of the gospel. No, this precept was not declared to them. Something whispered to them that these were days of severe trial, that a guilty empire should be delivered over to the scourges of heaven, and washed in torrents of blood; that God, who watched over the safety of the ministers of repentance and mercy, told them that this repentance should one day have place; that they should once revisit this kingdom to act as ministers of reconciliation. This was a comfort to them in their flight. They conjured their God to shorten the days of his justice, to hasten the reign of his mercy, of religion, morality and piety, together with the blessings of peace and prosperity, in a country more unfortunate in error, confusion and anarchy, than they were in their exile.

[The priests sacrificed during their transportation.] Very different were the ideas entertained by the Jacobins on this occasion. The measures they had taken afforded a well-grounded hope, that many of these transported priests would meet with their graves on the road to the frontiers. Indeed many of them watered it with their blood. In Normandy a sentinel stopped Mr. de Pinerot, curate of Chalange, in the diocese of Sèez; his nephew, a vicar in the same diocese; Mr. l'Oiseau, vicar of St. Paterne, in the diocese of Mans; Mr. le Lievre, a priest of St. Peter de Montfort d'Alcon, on the road to Havre. Their passports were called for. They declared them to be priests, and immediately an oath was tendered with a promise of church preferment. Their answer was, that having refused to take the oath, they were obeying the decree of transportation. The deluded populace cried out, "they are refractory priests," and immediately murdered the two first. Mess. l'Oiseau and le Lievre covered with wounds, are dragged to the banks of the Rille. Here they are again called upon to take the oath. They again answer, that their conscience will not permit them to take it. They are plunged into the river, and on their rising to the surface, they are called upon to swear, and save their lives. "No, we cannot, we will not," was the answer. They are plunged once more to the bottom, and then drawn out. Upon a repetition of the same summons, in the agonies of death, they are just able to articulate, "We still not swear." The monsters with a hellish malice rankling in their hearts, fix their pitchforks to their necks, and hold them under the water til they expire. Three other priests suffered for the same cause near the same village.

About the same time, that is, about the fourth of September, the curate of la Baroche, near Alencon, was stopped by the populace near Orbec. The municipal officers and national gaurds endeavoured in vain to save his life. He had already received many wounds, and a grenadier, from a motive of fashionable compassion, shot him through the heart. The spectators, mad with joy, threw their hats up into the air, and carried the martyr's head along the road.

On the same day Mr. Nicholas Bené, curate of Lymais-le-Mantes, in the diocese of Chartres, returned thither to take a passport for transportation, and was massacred by the ruffians. Mr. Quesnel a priest of the parish of Bolbec, is called upon to produce his, near Aliquerville, he takes it out and reaching it to officer, has two of his fingers cut off with a sabre.

On the ninth of September, Mr. Bessin, curate of Sommaire à l'Aigle, had been obliged to quit his parish for refusing to take the oath. He returns in obedience to the decree of transportation. The mob surrounds him; to save him the district orders him to be committed to prison; the door is forced and he is cut to pieces. One of his arms they fling into the river, his other members are dispersed up and down, and the body laid at the foot of the tree of liberty.

At Autun, the carate of the little seminary of Clermont, is stopped by the populace. The mayor thinks he may save him. He advises him not to take the oath, but to let somebody assure the mob that he has taken it; "I would publicly disavow that person," says the curate. "I am not allowed to save my life by telling a lie. The God who forbids me to take this oath, will not suffer me to make people believe that I have taken it." The city of Autun stood amazed at this example of a faith formed, and unsubdued, to repair the scandal of its arch-apostate of his opinions and his example in the affair of the oath. The curate became a martyr; the bishop lives only to exhibit to the world his perjury and his infamy.

[Conspiracy against the transported priests.] Many other priests carried their death-warrants in their passports. But single unconnected victims could not satisfy the rage of the Jacobins; they demanded whole hecatombs. They had not collected so many victims in every part of the empire, to suffer them to escape into foreign countries. They opened the prison doors to them; but not till they had taken their precautions; nor till their emissaries had been dispatched into the provinces to agitate the people, and beset the roads through which they were to pass.

On the 19th of September, fifty-six vicars or curates of the dioceses of Uzes and Avignon, some eighty, some ninety years old; failed from Aiguemorte in a vessel belonging to one Pesqui. At eleven at night they are boarded by two other vessels armed with pikes, swords and guns. The two infernal crews assault the priests; search and strip them, not leaving them an assignat, or a single article of raiment; nor do they quit them till they have seen them confined in a dark loathsome hold, without a breath of air. In the morning the priest's hear hatchets working on the sides of the vessel. Their evening visitors were laboring to sink the vessel. Here the avarice of the owner had luckily for them the effect of pity. Fearing the loss of his property, without a suitable indemnity, he prevailed on them to desist.

[Cote d'or.] Other dangers awaited the fugitives who were obliged to travel through the departments. Such was the reputation of some of them, that their very name inspired terror. The priests kept at a distance from these, as the mariner puts out to sea to avoid striking on rocks famed for frequent ship wrecks. Some of them had been so electrified by the report of the Parisian massacre, that nothing but a miracle could have saved the life of a priest found in their precincts.

[Dreux.] Thirty-five ecclesiastics from Chartres, by the perfidious contrivance of their guides, found themselves at Dreux. They were received with ferocious shouts by the populace. Thus the savage hordes of the ancient Crimea hailed the wreck thrown by a storm on their inhospitable shore. Here they are, was the cry, we have them, they shall not escape. Luckily all mayors were not Pethions, nor all municipal officers like Manuel. The mayor of Dreux and the recorder hasten to the spot, and are joined by the electors then assembled. Determined to prevent the bloody scenes which had been exhibited at Paris, they formed themselves into two lines to cover the priests, and to escort them on their road. The fall of a heavy rain did not stop them; but the populace followed, foamed with rage, and called aloud for their prey. The rain increasing some of them disband. Their protectors now thinking them safe, desire the guides to quicken the pace of the carriages. The assassins return, and the sound of the tocsin brings many more from the neighboring villages. The drivers dare neither to advance nor retreat; but cry out to the priests, "Run off, or we shall all perish." The priests disperse into the woods, behind the bushes, and the vines. Some of them lie concealed for a few hours, but are at length discovered, taken, and hurried from one guard-house to another. The firmness of their conduct, and their invincible patience, makes an impression on their persecutors, and they are suffered to make their escape under the darkness of the night. The others surrounded with bayonets, deafened with the beat of the drums, buffeted, bruised, the hair cut or torn from their heads, are carried back to Dreux. Here God watches over them, and delivers them from the attempts of their enemies. The mysterious ways of providence can alone account for their escape from uplifted daggers, and the dangers of a long journey through a hostile country.

Amongst this seditious rabble it was easy to distinguish men of another class, who were busily employed in exciting and fomenting the spirit of hostility against the clergy, and repeating the groundless calumnies which had been spread abroad to justify the massacre of the second of September at Paris. In all these popular commotions the apostate priests were observed to take a leading part. If some of them were less active, or endeavored to prevent the mischiefs threatened by the mob, too many envied the honorable conduct of men who under the pressure of rapine and exile, bore testimony to their avarice, their cowardice, and their perjury. From the beginning of the persecution, these intruders forgetful of the decency of their character, had been seen at the head of an armed populace, the bishop of Nimes had attended the military evolutions of the Calvinists; the apostates had mounted guard at the gates of St. Firmin, dressed in an uniform, and stood sentinel in rotation with the ruffians to confine the non-juring clergy. The moment of transportation developed still more clearly the real character of the ministers of the new church.

[Port-en-Bessin.] Eighty non-juring clergymen had gone from Bayeux to Port-en-Bessin, with a view to embark for England. Here they thought themselves safe under the protection of the laws, when one de Lannes, who after taking the oath was appointed curate of Vaucelles, presented himself to them in his military uniform, at the head of six fusiliers. Affecting a patriotic concern for the welfare of his country, and the authority of a commanding officer, he enquired what could have brought so many of them to so small a place. The priests gave him a full account of their design which he well knew before. He calls for their passports, some of which he finds to be illegal, as having been given without a sufficient reason. While he is thus acting the tyrant, the alarm-bell rings, and is answered by all the bells in the neighboring, country. The villain had circulated a report that three hundred English had come to set fire to the place. This intelligence soon brought together all the peasants of twenty different villages, armed with pikes, and scythes, and guns. The apostate ranges them in order, appoints sentinels over the priests, and calls a council of war. When it broke up orders were given to charge the cannon and sink the vessel which was to transport them. Everything is got ready, when the captain observing their motions, thinks it high time to draw off out of the reach of cannon shot. The peasants continue to join the ruffians, and the apostate points out the English. They become frantic with rage, and injuries and threats are poured forth without intermission. Their sabers are whetted, their firelocks loaded, and everything made ready for a general massacre. They wait only for the orders of a second council of war. The sentinels were insulted, when commissaries deputed by the municipal officers of Bayeux appear. These gentlemen harangue the mob; they put them in mind of the law; but their harangue and the law make no impression. The death of the prisoners seems now inevitable. In this extremity one of the magistrates begs they will hear him, while he proposes a measure much to their advantage. He wisely concluded that interest would overbalance their patriotism. "You seem determined," says he, "to murder, to exterminate these priests; but you do not consider the consequence of so rash an attempt. Their murder will be followed by calamities of which plunder will be the least. The most deserving, will have the least share of their property. Spare their lives, but take their money, and let it be equally divided amongst you. I can suggest a method to make them deliver up all they have. Tell them that they must either give in a fair account, or die; that their baggage shall be searched; that no mercy shall be shown to anyone who shall have concealed any part of his money."

They accepted the proposal. Every piece of money, every assignat is produced, though they have nothing else to support life in their exile. The declaration is made, and their portmanteaus searched. Their pockets are next separately examined. The apostate commander presided at this rigorous search, in which decency was not always respected. Old age or infirmities were not exempted from these indignities, to which the curate, to whom popular rage had given the name of the priest Gorsas, obliged them to submit.

The whole of the spoils amounted to 20,000 livres, to be divided among 1,000 robbers. While they were dividing the booty, the prisoners made their escape, but could not embark at Port-en-Bessin. After many difficulties they at last reached Berniere.

In this village piety and humanity still flourished. Here the priests met with an earnest of that benevolent compassion which they were to experience on the other side of the water. The port of Berniere, distant a few leagues from Bayeux, was a little England. The inhabitants all took an active part in the relief of the indigents. The rich thought themselves happy because they could contribute largely, and the poor gave all they could. The tradesmen opened their houses, the sailors made an offer of their boats. The peasants made up beds in their cottages to refresh them after their fatigues, and to prepare them for transportation. Those who had been robbed or plundered in their persons or on the road, received money, clothes and linen. The women made shirts and stockings for those who had lost those necessary articles of dress. All carried their property into a common stock, and what they could not furnish themselves, was brought from the neighboring villages. Frequent collections were made, and every means used to excite that spirit of beneficence which glowed in their own breasts. When the time of embarking came; they were accompanied to the water side, and provisions put on board for their voyage. When the wind began to fill the sails, tears flowed abundantly, and the only reward they asked, was that they would give them their blessing, and let them know the success of their journey. In this little village 1,200 priests received every comfort, every attention which in the midst of an atrocious revolution did honor to French hearts, to sensible souls, and worthy imitators of the most humane, the most generous of nations.

[Domfront.] Other Frenchmen were found at Dieppe, Rouen, and Havre, whose sentiments of humanity, compassion and charity, did honor to their country. Another colony of priests arrived at Granville from the prisons of Domfront, and met with every demonstration of benevolence, and every comfort in their distress. They stood in great need of relief; for the Jacobins had treated them as if they had designed that their prisons should be their graves. A thousand times threatened with the fatal lamp-post, they had experienced all its terrors. They had cut all the bell-ropes, and they amused themselves with fastening them round the necks of the priests by way experiment. The day of execution is fixed, and the mob only waits for a signal from the Jacobins. A man of a very different character, Mr. le Tourneur la Valniere, prevented the horrid deed, by sending them off at midnight escorted by a brigade of infantry. They met with very different treatment in the different villages through which they passed. In some the people formed themselves into a body to release the prisoners, and these were obliged to employ all their rhetoric and all their authority to prevent them from murdering the guards. In others, as at Ville-Dieules-Poeles, the activity of the mayor and the guards with great difficulty prevented the massacre of the priests. But it required still more strenuous efforts to save them from the effects of a horrid plot. It was not at Rouen they wished to murder that colony. That city had ever given proofs of humanity and obedience to the laws. In other places the Jacobin influence prevailed.

[Quillebeuf.] Public notice is given at Rouen that three ships bound to Ostend are ready to convey the priests thither. Captain Duchesne declares that in eight days he will reach that port; that he will call at no other place; that he has provisions for a fortnight; that he will supply the passengers at the rate of 150 livres. Two hundred and thirty accept the terms and go on board. On the third of September, just as the news of the second at Paris, arrived, they sail. They had not been long at sea when they perceived that the captain was in no such hurry to reach Ostend, but sought unnecessary delays. He goes to land, and and returns late next day in a very ill-humor; complains that he wants provisions, and that he must call at several places to procure them. They are brought in so slowly, and so many other pretexts are assigned for delay, that on the seventh they were still off Quillebeuf, at the distance of seven leagues from the sea, and cannot proceed till the return of the tide. Three or four thousand peasants appear on the coast. They had heard of the massacre of the Carmes, but the decree of transportation had been industriously concealed from them.

They are soon apprised of the consummation of the massacre of the Carmes, by the vociferous cries and threats of an enraged populace. An army of ferocious ruffians insist on searching the vessel, and seizing the arms which they are told are concealed on board her. The magistrates and some of the officers to appease their fury make the most rigorous search; and declare that the travelers have no arms but their breviaries, and that their passports are strictly legal. But this does not satisfy them, and they seize the boats. The priests at prayer in the hold, expect instant death. A venerable old man places himself at the entry, and on his brethren undertaking to persuade him to choose a less dangerous situation, he calmly replies, "No, I am very well here. I have my reasons for choosing this post. If one of us must die, it is fitting that I should be the man. I am too old and too infirm to labor for the salvation of souls, but you may still be useful."

Thus spoke the old man, and the banditti had now got on board. They hold their drawn sabers in their hands and threaten to murder every one of these poor defenseless priests. One of them attempts to reason with them, and he is seized and thrown overboard. He must have been drowned if one of the officers had not laid hold of a flap of his coat. Another would have had his head split, if he had not luckily parried the sabre. The crowd was now so great on the deck that the vessel was in danger of sinking. At length the magistrates and the officers persuade them to return on shore. But they yield only on condition that they shall convey these priests to prison. They hoist some of them into the boats, others are obliged to wade, all are pushed forward by the butt end of their muskets.

When they got to land, they were stowed by twenty and thirty in dark loathsome cells. The rest of the day and the whole night were spent by the banditti in consultation, how to secure their prey in spite of the municipal officers. They succeed in their application for the detention of the prisoners, till the pleasure of the national assembly can be known. Thus the axe stood suspended over their heads for several days, and next morning arrived another convoy arrested near Quillebeuf, which doubled their number. The laborers when they went to their work in the morning, took care to choose a guard of the most determined assassins, to prevent the prisoners being liberated by the national guard and the municipal officers. It was often debated whether they should not be treated as the priests had been at Paris. If the law was mentioned to these boors, they answered that the law had been enacted at Paris, and there executed. At length it was definitively settled that they should all be murdered on the following Sunday, when the peasants would be at liberty to come to the bloody rendezvous.

The magistrates of Rouen had received advice of the danger to which these priests were exposed; the national guard was eager to fly to their assistance, but they had no orders. Two commissaries from the national assembly were then at Rouen, and a committee of Jacobins. When the latter saw the deputies of Quillebeuf arrive, they asked them coolly if they did not know what had passed at Paris. Albite, the devil's emissary, was preaching, "Let us have no God, no king, no religion, no priests." He refused permission to the national guard to march to Quillebeuf. But the public indignation at length prevailed. The guard of Rouen marched with some pieces of artillery. The dispirited assassins disappeared on their arrival. Under the protection of this force, the priests quitted Quillebeuf on the eve of the intended massacre. They were conducted to Rouen, where fresh passports were made out for them. But they lost their money, their effects, and their freight.

One hundred and fourteen ecclesiastics on board another vessel, hearing how their brethren were treated, stopped at la Milleraye, where they met with danger, with insult, and a prison. Providence watched over them, and they escaped unhurt.

Whatever progress the Jacobins had made in depraving the public mind, it appeared that they had carried their threatened profligacy too far. In a hundred different towns, and on a hundred different occasions the people, or to speak more properly, the scum of the people, had listed their hatchets or their pikes, and were on the point of committing the foul deed, when the voice of a reputable citizen, a proposed alternative, an affected delay, or an invisible hand, prevented the consummation of the crime. They were pushed on, their passions were inflamed, but they still persevered in their hearts sentiments of respect, and even admiration, for the ministers of religion. A breath lighted up the fire in their breasts, and another breath extinguished it. The Jacobin monitors were well inclined to complete the hellish design, but even they shrunk from the ignominious office of the executioner. They began to fear that a people, unwilling to imbrue their hands in the blood of their pastors, might one day turn their arms against the assassins. Their endeavors to stir them up to rapine and murder were often unsuccessful.

The plan of a general massacre had been concerted with particular warmth at Laval. The six hundred priests who had been separately confined in two convents, were brought together in one, a few days before the term fixed for their transportation. The twenty-four guards were now reduced to five.

One hundred and fifty ruffians armed with sabers and pikes, chose a day when five of the feeblest mounted guard to make an assault on the prisoners. On this occasion a strong proof was given of the superiority of true firmness and courage, to the ungovernable fury of a mob. The first of the five guards was a weak, deformed man, in whom nature had made some amends for his bodily defects, by a strong and vigorous mind. On the approach of the mob he presented his firelock, assigned their posts to the other four, and ordered them to halt. Their threats are disregarded, and a line is drawn, beyond which if they dare to advance he declares he will fire, and then rush upon them with his bayonet. His four comrades approve the resolution, and the ruffians disperse.

They are rallied by the Jacobin leaders, and led back to the attack. The garrison had not been reinforced, and the little crooked general forms his line as he had done before. Again the ruffians make a full stand, when he cries out to them, "You shall not have access to the priests, but over our dead bodies, and you may depend upon it, that we will send many of your number before us."

The assailants again turn their backs when news is brought to them that a detachment which they had sent round were actually scaling the walls. The intelligence came too late, and the garrison having received a reinforcement, they fled with great precipitation. Thus five men saved the lives of six hundred priests, while thousands of all ranks were butchered in Paris without resistance. The Lavelese, now thoroughly convinced of the perfidious machinations of the Jacobins, took proper measures to prevent the explosion. Unwilling to disturb the military discipline, they would not form themselves into a body, but took post separately near the prison, to be in readiness in case of alarm during the night, and the prisoners were instructed to ring the bell on the first appearance of danger.

The Jacobins had now recourse to another measure, in order to give their banditti more liberty to act. During the fair, the decree of transportation was read to the priests, and the prison gates were thrown open to give them an opportunity to prepare for their departure. But presently the drums beat to arms, and an order is issued to stop and bring back the prisoners. The order is posted up for the delivery of all the horses in town for the use of the army. Their view was to excite a sedition, and during the confusion to murder all the priests on their return to prison. Here again they were disappointed. The Levalese opened their doors to the prisoners, and the people remained quiet. The country people who lost their horses only said, "You may take them; we know what you wish us to do; we shall make no resistance, and there will be no sedition."

Various was the aspect of things in the different towns of France. The Jacobins alone were all and everywhere the same; eagerly bent on the murder of the priests before their transportation. At Mans they had collected another flock for slaughter. Here their charge originated in the most atrocious calumny. They forged a letter, and addressed it to Mr. Perdigeon, curate of Courcelles, and one of the priests confined in the seminary. The letter was supposed to be written by some females, who excused themselves for not having yet followed his advice to poison their democratical husbands. It was received in the electoral assembly. The imposition was too gross to be swallowed. The people had no inclination to murder their pastors. This hastened their transportation. Mr. Perdigeon was detained at Mans. He was afterwards brought to his trial and acquitted. The Jacobins determined to make themselves amends for the loss of their cause, by the circumstances of the transportation.

Everything being now ready, at six in the morning the priests are permitted to go into the town to prepare for their quitting the kingdom; but they are told that they must all return to the prison gates at four next morning; one hundred and forty-six are there at the appointed hour. Musketeers form to the right and left. One piece of cannon goes before, and another follows them, charged with grape-shot and lighted matches. They were three whole days in going to la Fleche and Angers, and during these three days they are persecuted with hisses, and groans, and threats, and the grossest insults. No lodgings, no nourishment is bespoke on the road. The charity of pious Christians, and especially of the Nuns of the Visitation and the Ave, strive to relieve their wants. The greatest part of the provisions sent for their use is devoured by the hungry guards, and all this is but a prelude to what they are to undergo when the guards of Mans are relieved.

When they arrived at Angers one would have thought that all the banditti of the neighborhood had been invited to insult and threaten the prisoners. To increase their humiliation and terror, they are led through the principal streets. At length they reach the fortress, and are shut up in the chapel. A naked altar, broken statues, torn pictures, hearts and bones of the dead, crossed swords, inscriptions either injurious to the clergy or threatening death; such is the spectacle that is to comfort them after the fatigue of their journey. The jailor brings them some brown bread and water, and shuts the door upon them. Two hours after, it is again opened, and a band of ruffians enter to take their names and their numbers, and to select the most distinguished victims. A troop of Jacobins follow to excite complaints and murmurs, which they may turn to some advantage. A modest and profound silence disappoints their malice.

The next day arrived the aged and the infirm, who had not been able to keep pace with the rest, and they were shut up in the same prison. The physicians were alarmed here, as they had been at Paris, with the apprehension of a contagious disorder, and obtained permission for them to breathe the fresh air in the courts. The ladies were fearful that they would die of hunger, and provided for all their wants. They had passed eight days in this fortress, when on the ninth of September they were informed of the massacre of their brethren at Paris, Mr. Bachelier, in communicating this news, added, that to prevent a similar atrocity, he was making preparations for their speedy transportation. The question had been agitated during six hours in the Jacobin club of Angers, and at last the motion for a massacre had been carried. It was to take place during the night between Saturday and Sunday. During this interval intelligence was received of the honorable capitulation granted to the battalion of Angers at Verdun. This instance of humanity made a deep impression on the inhabitants, and prevented the savage design of the Jacobins. One alone fell a victim to the rigors of confinement. This was Mr. Courveceille, a canon of Sille, who expired on the eve of their departure. To prepare them for it a rigorous search was made for their money, and their silver buckles. They left each man forty-eight livres after robbing them of forty thousand.

On the 12th, in the morning, the prisoners are tied two and two, and let out into the court, where they are received by a fresh battalion formed into two lines, which enclosed them. The order is then given for loading their firelocks with ball. The artillery forms the van and the rear of the column; the priests are commanded to observe the strictest silence, and the battalion to fire upon all stragglers. In this order they march through the town. Carts are waiting for them at the gates, and they are thrown into them without the least regard to their use or convenience. Here they continued two whole hours, without any reason being assigned for the delay, when they saw 300 of their brethren brought from the prison of the seminary searched as they had been. Orders are given to march, and they take the route of Nantes.

On the road they meet several detachments of federates, who were on their march to the frontiers. Eager to signalize their martial prowess, these fiery patriots aimed many a blow at the disarmed prisoners with their sabers, in defiance of the numerous guards with which they were surrounded. At length they are lodged in barns or decayed churches. Bread, which is not easily procured, is their only food. If anything better is furnished by charity, it becomes a prey to the soldiery.

At Anceny they are lodged in the church of the Cordeliers, where the Jacobin club lately met, and where now the priests are imprisoned. At midnight a Jacobin, at the head of forty men, mounts the rostrum and orders them to load their firelocks, Another gets into the pulpit, and a conference commences between the two members of the club, in which oaths, imprecations, blasphemy and ribaldry, are poured forth in rapid succession. The prisoners wait in patient silence for the order to fire; but the conference is protracted till four in the morning.

On the 14th they arrive at Nantes, where a more civilized people loose their bonds, and administer comfort to their sufferings. They are here again lodged in a fortress, but humanity provides for all their wants. Everything that can alleviate their present distress, or facilitate their transportation, is abundantly supplied.

The priests who had not been confined, but travelled through France, were exposed to great danger. Many, unable to obtain a passport, wandered long on the frontier; in the day concealed in forests and hollow rocks, at night traversing unfrequented paths, sometimes alone, at others following guides whose fidelity might be tempted. If they were discovered on the borders they were eagerly pursued, and if overtaken inhumanly murdered. Thus would have perished Mr. de Barral, Bishop of Troye, if the path which his guide had chosen had been accessible. He was taking his first repast on the territory of Savoy, when he was thus accosted by some ladies: "What, my Lord, is it you! We were stopped by some guards about two hours ago, who enquired if we had observed two men on the slope of the mountain whom they were in pursuit of. From the description they gave of them, they must have been you and your guide."

Mr. de Balore, bishop of Nimes, had run such risks, that the administrators of Paris concluded he could not possibly be alive. A person appeared before these administrators, and proved that Mr. Balore had obeyed the decree of transportation in all its points; that therefore he claimed the sum of 30,000 livres, which had been seized before any law had confiscated his property. He is answered, that if Mr. Balore has quitted the kingdom, it must have been before the 10th of August. That he is an emigrant and not a transported priest. A certificate properly attested, demonstrates that Mr. Balore was at Troye after the 26th of August. "That is impossible," replied the magistrates. "Either the bishop emigrated before the 10th of August, or he is dead; for his name was on the list."

This was all he got for his 30,000 livres. This circumstance will corroborate the many proofs adduced, that the priests were massacred in consequence of a settled plan.

The names of many other bishops were on this same list. Of one hundred and thirty-eight, four had conformed. Providence seemed willing to expiate their apostasy by the martyrdom of four others. The rest were preserved from the plots and wicked contrivances of the Jacobins. Banished from their country, they directed by their councils, they strengthened by their example the numerous columns of priests dispersed over Europe.

Most of those priests had reached their destination in want of everything, covered with the tattered garments, with which they had been obliged to replace their religious habits. The decrees did not yet take from them the hope of receiving some relief from their own country, either by remittances from their estates, or from the treasury, on which their scanty pensions were settled, when the property of the church was confiscated. This hope was to be of short duration. Impiety and inhumanity wrested from them this last resource. The God whom they served furnished other means.

The first victims of the persecution retired to Rome. Before the opening of the second assembly, which assumed the title of National, several pastors of all the different ranks, had been obliged to take refuge in this capital of the Christian world. Men, who had been driven from their native land for the confession of the faith, could not but be welcome to Pius VI. Under God, whose representative he was, their firmness was his work. He had instructed them by his briefs, he had laid before them the doctrine of the written word, and the authority of tradition, his wisdom had marked out the line of conduct they were to pursue, amidst the snares of heresy, sophistry and hypocrisy. They had consulted him as an oracle, and they found him a father. He received them as so many unfortunate children, whose poverty and distress did honor to them, to him, and to God. He commended their fortitude, he honored them with tears of admiration and tenderness, and his treasures accompanied the expansion of his heart.

Before the decree of transportation had passed, above two hundred French ecclesiastics were maintained at Rome, by the liberality of the Pope, and under his protection. It was no sooner carried into execution, than two thousand more took shelter in his dominions; the conquest of Savoy and Nice added considerably to the number. On this occasion, the charity of the Holy Father knew no other bounds than those of his revenue. The common father of the faithful shared his inheritance with this numerous family of pastors. He invited the bishops to rally round the Apostolic See, round the mother church, whose rights they had so valiantly defended. There were no less than four and twenty then at Rome. It was the college of the apostles, round Peter, whose crown they were. The number of other French ecclesiastics increased every day; one city could not contain them all. His Holiness distributed them into the different parts of his dominions, and immense sums were expended on their account. Rivalling the glory of the most generous of nations, he ordered forty-eight livres to be paid to each of these priests, numerous as they were, every month.

To these proofs of generosity the Holy Father added the example of the most edifying piety. The theatres were all shut; orders were given for public prayers retreats, and exhortations to repentance, in order to prevail on the Lord to turn away the scourges, which in his wrath he was pouring forth on the kingdom of France, to obtain the restoration of religion and law, and to avert the unhappy fate which seemed to await Louis XVI, his queen, and his royal family. The regular attendance of the Pope on these religious exercises, was a powerful recommendation of them to the practice of the faithful. Rome became the city of saints. The Romans were now practicing what would better have become the inhabitants of Paris after the example of the Ninivites, they put on sack-cloth and ashes; but the cup of the wrath of God must be emptied to the dregs.

[By the bishops and clergy of other kingdoms.] The active charity of the Pope was not confined to his own dominions. From the chair of St. Peter he took an accurate survey of the surrounding nations, into which transportation had conveyed many of these exiles. He wrote to several bishops, strongly recommending such of the French priests as should seek refuge in their dioceses. But the churches bordering on France had not waited for his Holiness's exhortations. The bishops of Italy, Savoy, the neighborhood of the Rhine, and the Austrian Netherlands, the chapters, the religious houses, the curates, had dedicated large sums to the relief and comfort of their exiled brethren: History will one day give a detail of these generous deeds, and posterity will learn with astonishment what was done by the bishops of Nice, Chamberry, Malines and others, a list of whose names would equal the number of all the places which surround the frontiers of France. It will record with particular pleasure the heroic charity of the Cardinal de Guemené, who employed the revenues arising from his possessions on the other side of the Rhine, in the relief of the curates and vicars of his diocese. His house became a large seminary, where there was but one table, where the strictest economy enabled him to multiply the number of his guests, where the earthly prince was sunk into the humble priest of Jesus Christ, the brother, the companion of the poor. The princely munificence of the Spanish bishops would appear quite incredible, if it had not been recorded by the French priests themselves, in letters which lie before me, and of which I shall give a short extract.

"We shall be eternally indebted to the Spaniards, but especially to the bishops. None but those who have experienced it, can conceive the extent of their beneficence towards the French ecclesiastics. The archbishop of Valencia has taken near two hundred into his palace, where they are handsomely entertained, they thought it their duty to express gratitude, and they were answered by these words of St. Paul, Oportet episcopum esse hospitalem, which he ordered to be written over all the doors of his palace. It behooves a bishop to be hospitable. The bishop of Siguenca has an hundred in his palace, and a great many more in his diocese, and they are all maintained at his expense. At Osma a great many are pensioned by the bishops, From Cordova and other places, we receive letters requesting us to send some of our exiled brethren thither. The bishop of Orence desires to have two hundred, The chapter of Zamora has engaged to entertain fifty as long as the persecution lasts. The chapter of Leon has clothed a hundred, and pays for everything they have. Mr. de Calahora, on whom Bilboa depends, is not rich; but he has clothed many of the most indigent. He declares he would sell even his silver cross and his pastoral ring, to support the distressed French clergy. The bishop of Pampelune could not do what he has done, and continues to do for them, if he did not receive large remittances from other Spanish bishops. The munificence of the Cardinal Toledo is proportioned to his vast revenues. He provides for five hundred."

[The reception of the priests by the laity.] While the clergy of these different countries was thus providing for the wants of the French exiles, the charity of the laity was not inactive. Wherever they came, every office of humanity met them, and Catholics could not plead exclusive right to their gratitude. In cities where both religions were equally tolerated, and even where Protestantism was established by law, sensibility and generosity provided for their wants.

[In the Austrian low countries.] In spite of the Jacobins, humanity still dwelt on the earth. They exerted all their endeavors to extinguish its sentiments, especially towards men, whom they either murdered, or reluctantly suffered to fly. And though in Brabant, and all the provinces of the Austrian Netherlands, they had made many partisans, yet subscriptions were opened there, for the relief of the French clergy. Clothing and linen were supplied from the warehouses, and women of fashion were not ashamed to present them the work of their own hands. The laity took the most indigent into their houses, or procured them some honest employment. The priests were particularly pleased with this species of charity. The boon is doubled when the object is put into a method of deserving it.

[In Switzerland.] To the east of the French dominions lies a country, the inhabitants of which are distinguished by their ancient simplicity of manners and a generous hospitality. The Jacobins had employed all the arts of calumny to indispose this people, and especially the peasantry, against the transported clergy: but their natural good sense soon convinced them, that the ambitious man never sacrifices his interest to his conscience, that the revengeful man does not tamely submit to ill treatment, or suffer outrages, rapine, and massacre, with patience and resignation. The Swiss could not offer the resources of an opulent nation; few of them were rich; but they were benevolent. The priests were invited into their rustic mansions, and became members of the family. Like the ancient patriarchs this good people went into the high roads to meet the emigrant priests, to invite them to lodge, to wash their feet, and to refresh themselves in their houses. In many of the cantons there was not a cottage without a priest. They gave him a coarse bed like their own, he sat at the same table, eat of the same butter, cheese, and brown bread; and the peasant was happy to eat it in the company of the afflicted. In the canton of Fribourg alone they reckoned four thousand priests, and in that of Valais six hundred, all lodged and fed in the same manner I have described.

[At Geneva.] At Geneva, formerly the scourge of the priesthood, humanity, beneficence, and generosity were displayed to great advantage. One would have said that the Genevans were emulous to repair the wrongs of their ancestors, and of their brethren of Nismes. We are informed that the ministers of this church, having themselves declared that the French clergy could not take in conscience the constitutional oath, the republic openly protected the transported priests, and, on the approach of the revolutionary armies, seemed more alarmed for their safety than for their own. They saw that they would soon be hemmed in between France, where they would be murdered, and Savoy, into which the executioners had now penetrated. They were unwilling that their walls, when scaled by the Jacobins, should be stained with their blood. There were six hundred in the city, and to secure them from danger a fleet was equipped, and escorted by gallies to the other side of the lake, where no enemy could molest them.

[In Germany and in Holland.] In Germany the peasants showed the same hospitable disposition with the Swiss; their manners were congenial, and their benevolence the same. When the hot-headed hero of Jamappe had taken possession of towns which he could not keep, of Antwerp, Mons, Louvain and Bruexelles; when the exiled priests found it necessary to fall back upon Maestricht, Bergenopzoom, and other towns of the United Provinces, they met with a generous protection and relief. When like the rapid impetuous river which divides, loses itself and disappears in the banks of the Zuiderzee, when the victorious traitor to both parties, burying his triumphs in the bogs of Williamstadt, disgracefully retired, when the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, returned to their allegiance to the lawful government, it was easy to judge of the generosity of these provinces, by the eagerness of the priests to return to the protection of that government.

[In England.] To the west of the provinces of Britany and Normandy, divided by the sea, lies a nation once the rival, but now the indignant spectator of the madness, and the atrocities of the French revolution. There, amidst a people, industrious, sedate, thoughtful in the hurry of commerce; a people without pride, and without luxury in the line of great affluence, active, calm, serene, and collected; there, while sound policy decides the destiny of foreign nations, humanity presides at home, and establishes her throne in every heart. There the French clergy, flying from a land, disturbed by faction during four whole years, devoured by tigers, stained with the blood of the ministers of religion, began to breathe, and to bless the God, who had pointed out so desirable a resting place. As they stood on the deck they beheld with admiration the crowds that flocked to the shore. During four long years they had seen nothing in the human countenance but the pale emblem of fear, the suspicion of treachery, the melancholy symptoms of caution and distrust, or all the tokens of ferocious hatred, hostility, and revenge. In England they found men peaceable, unsuspecting and secure; and astonished at the sight, they said to one another; "They are quiet, they betray no symptoms of fear; they neither frighten, nor are frightened. There is then on earth a place where peace and security still dwell; where man, free from suspicion and distrust, sees in every other man a brother."

One must have spent four years in France, amidst the Constitutionalists, the Girondins, the Maratists, and the Jacobins of every description, to conceive the delightful sensation experienced by these priests on their first landing in England. Transported from the regions of terror and dismay, into the land of peace and harmony, they seemed to begin a new life. The soul seemed to awaken from a terrifying dream of fiends and monsters, into a scene of perfect ease and liberty. I know, by my own experience, and by that of my fellow exiles, that it is impossible to express the exquisite sensations of a man, first translated from the regions of revolutionary tumult and horror, into the peaceful abode of personal security under a legal government. This was a new spectacle to men long habituated to the din of war and the tumult of arms. We beheld it with astonishment, and our hearts enjoyed it with delight. We admired, we blessed it in every town and every village we passed. We could not help observing to one another; how pleasing is this serenity: Here we are not stunned with the ferocious sound of ca ira, nor the brutal carmaniole, nor the noise of drums calling to arms, either seditious sectionists, or nationals, or federates, or patriots always prepared for murder. We meet not here with rows of strewed bayonets, uplifted pikes, drawn sabers, and all the terrible instruments of death. Here we see a few soldiers scattered up and down without arms. These are perfectly unnecessary. The foaming ocean keeps the foreign enemy at a distance, at home peace and tranquility are secured by law; Englishmen need no other protection.

At another time we said, See how they look at us! How unfeigned is the interest they take in our concerns! They seem to say, What you must have suffered! Come, come to land: you have nothing to fear here. We do not cut throats here. Virtue in distress is always welcome to us. We comfort the afflicted, and relieve the indigent. Such was the language of their countenance, though they could not express it in words. When no interpreter could be found, their gestures, their tears spoke for them. We mingled ours with theirs, and we blessed the God who had preserved them from our sufferings.

Every vessel that arrived with a cargo of these exiles, seemed to have been foreseen by the English through an instinct of benevolence. They flocked to the landing place to offer us a lodging or refreshments. Fifty, a hundred of us arrived at a time. They seemed more concerned for us than we were for ourselves. Where lodgings could not be had, a spacious room was prepared for the reception of those who were least able to provide for themselves. There they were nourished, visited, and questioned about their wants. Carriages were hired for them, and frequently on the road a gentleman, a lady, a tradesman, paid their expenses, at the inn, and sometimes defrayed the whole of their journey to London. They were stopped at the country seats of the nobility, to allow them some rest, and money was put into their hands or their pockets. Such as stood not in need of it were told that it might be of use to their brethren. A hundred different priests have desired me to name their benefactors; but I write of the general benevolence of the whole nation. A list of benefactions would equal the history of our misfortunes. It would be a pleasing talk, but it would not be an easy one, to give an adequate idea of the important services rendered by Lord and Lady George Cavendish to a number of these priests, whom they entertained under their roof, and whose expenses they defrayed during the rest of their journey.

This temporary relief did not satisfy the generosity of the English nation. Provision was made for its abundance and duration, by subscriptions which beneficence seems to have naturalized in England.

Before the general transportation, several priests had arrived at London and at Rome, driven by the first bursts of the storm. They were known only, to a few Catholics, to whom they thought they might apply with confidence. Their first benefactors, as being first acquainted with them, were Mr. Meynell, a respectable clergyman, and Mrs. Silburn. The pious hostess of Sunan was blessed by the prophet Elizeus; at the name of Mrs. Silburn all the French priests lift up their hands to Heaven, and implore its blessings on her who first became their mother and protectress. She was also the hostess of the prophet whom God sent before them to prepare the ways of his providence over a numerous colony in the midst of the most generous of nations. The friends of Mr. Meynell and Mrs. Silburn had contributed 400 guineas for the support of those who had arrived first at London. The attention, the care of Mr. La-Marche, bishop of St. Pol de Leon, gave him a particular title to their respect. His lordship received the first intelligence of the decree whilst at Wardour; the royal family were to visit Lulworth Castle, and the bishop was to have the honor of being presented. He sacrifices the splendor of a court to more important duty, and hastens to London to meet his persecuted clergy. In France and on the road they had heard of the high esteem in which the bishop of St. Pol was held in England. His house, that is to say Mrs. Silburn's, soon becomes the general rendezvous. The trumpet of beneficence has already sounded in London; Mr. Burke has spoken, and a subscription is opened. The English clergy, the peers, the commoners, have all contributed to lodge, to feed, to clothe these unfortunate colonists.

Mr. Wilmot had already opened a committee consisting of sixty members. Everything is foreseen, and business is transacted with the greatest order. During some months the transported priests arrive successively and without interruption. The active charity of Mrs. Silburn is employed in their reception. Her hospitable table was open to all, but especially to those venerable old men who were exhausted with hunger and fatigue. Her house is become a magazine of clothes and linen sent in by benefactors, and she exchanges them for the rags which cover many of those confessors. She does not understand their language, but they all understand hers; it is the language of charity, speaking sentiments, and activity. Meanwhile the prelate receives, embraces these men, provides them with lodgings, enquires into their particular wants, orders and directs the distribution of alms. He gives up his attention, his time, his care to their relief. The committee meets, and enters into a detail, not of what has been done, but of what still remains to be done for the relief of all the sufferers. A regular account is taken of the clergy in London, in the country, at Guernsey and Jersey, and the whole kingdom applaud their proceedings. The subscription fails, but is immediately renewed; the King and the government encourage it by a noble munificence. The King's House at Winchester is no longer neglected. Other sovereigns had made it a magnificent palace for royal residence; George III thought he applied it to a better use when he assigned it for the reception of six hundred indigent priests. The archbishop of Canterbury made an offer of his palace to the French bishops, and many other prelates of the Church of England, and a great majority of the clergy seemed to forget the difference of religious opinion, and to consider this legion of foreign priests as so many brethren. The pulpits resounded with eloquent and pathetic discourses, recommending, to the hearers those sentiments of generosity, admiration, and respect which filled the breasts of the preachers. They enforced the same arguments, and adduced the same motives as they would have done in the case of their own flocks. The soul of Fenelon seemed to have taken possession of them, and they seemed ambitious to repay in the persons of these emigrants a debt which they had contracted by his generosity to the English officers during a former war.

The two universities, the doctors, the professors, rival the zeal of the pastors. Oxford by repeated donations challenged the resources of a Plato and the heart of a Socrates. The physicians attend the sick with a care and concern which do honor to their disinterested practice. The powerful and the rich think it a duty to share their affluence with these newly imported guests. The poor freely bestow what they have. On one occasion the generous seamstress offers the work of her hands, but will not be paid; on another it is a green-grocer who bitterly laments that she sees no more of these good priests, because she would not take their money; again it is a milk man who slides a piece of money into one of their hands, the price of his day's labor, and mixes with the crowd for fear of being known.

The school boy is proud to be thought an Englishman. What is allowed him for his pocket-money and his private expenses, is carried into a common stock. This is the donation of innocence. He knows not what misfortune is, but he is told that these men have lost their all, and he gives them all he has. The journeyman has only his hands, but he will give something, and doubles his task. A tender hearted man of this class happened to be at Mrs. Silburn's, when some of the French priests arrived with every appearance of poverty and distress; he was moved with compassion, and wept aloud. Then expressing his grief he said, "Ah, madam, I am a poor man, but my work will maintain two persons; give me of these priests and I will provide for him." Happy is that country which produces such men! She has richly deserved to be called a second providence to these poor emigrants, and is happily expressed in the bishop of St. Pol's letter to them, when drawing their attention to God and his gospel he tells them, "God has committed to you the care of justifying his divine word in regard of your benefactors. By them he may say to you as he did to his apostles: When I sent you without a staff and barefooted in the midst of nations, did you want anything? By them he says to you, Be not solicitous in enquiring who shall clothe or who shall feed you." Which of you can reproach him with a breach of his promise in a country that has received you?

There were at one time eight thousand French priests in England, and not one was unprovided with the necessaries of life. They were allowed two guineas: a month per head. From the month of September, 1792, to the first of August, 1793, the subscription amounted to thirty-two thousand pounds sterling. The expenditure at that epoch had arisen to forty-seven thousand pounds. At this time fifteen hundred French priests at London, above-five hundred dispersed in the country, two thousand two hundred in Jersey, and six hundred in the King's house at Winchester, in all four thousand eight hundred and eight, clothed, lodged and maintained, had no other resource than the generosity of the English nation, and their number was daily increasing. Some among them had been able to assist their brethren, but having no longer any remittance were obliged to have recourse to the subscription.

To this general sum may be added twelve thousand pounds sterling, arising from particular benefactions, and not entered in the books of the committee. In this calculation we do not include another species of expense incurred by individuals, such as Lord Arundel, and other noblemen and gentlemen of fortune, who provided for a certain number of these ecclesiastics in their own houses.

Another subscription was opened in London in favor of the lay emigrants. The sums subscribed were less ample, either because it was hard to ascertain their wants, or because their claim was less clear; and in some appeared at least equivocal. History will one day justify the cause of the true royalists. At present I will only observe, that those who blamed them for not remaining in France to serve the throne, are little acquainted with the nature of the French revolution, or the means by which it was originally conducted. The conspirators had artfully concealed their designs. On a signal given for the 14th of July, by the leaders at Paris, all the provincial conventicles started into light. In an instant three hundred thousand men appeared in arms. The army was already corrupted, and the officers dismissed. The Jacobin emissaries, scattered over the face of the kingdom, and instructed in the part they were to act, kept a watchful eye over every man of birth or property. If three or four of these happened to meet, they were immediately surrounded by an armed force, and either secured or massacred. These ferocious patriots were everywhere, and made the most rigorous search through towns and castles. They soon took possession of all the fire-arms, and artillery, and arsenals in the kingdom. The genius of a Beyard, or a la Guesclin, could not have saved their country. The royalists had nothing but death to expect, unless they could bring themselves to act the infamous part of a Demenoux. A few may have successfully concealed themselves with Gaston, but a greater number would have excited suspicion. The king's friends naturally looked to Coblentz the moment the princes had erected their standard there. But other difficulties and other dangers awaited them. When it shall be known with what perseverance they endured these difficulties and braved these dangers during the Duke of Brunswick's campaign, when the intrigues of courts and the policy of cabinets shall be laid before the public, when a fair account shall be given of all the obstacles thrown in the way of the French nobility, little room will be left to doubt their honor and courage.

To speak impartially, there certainly was among these emigrants, especially among the younger sort, a set of men whom neither reflection had matured, nor religion persuaded, nor morality softened into that serious deportment, that moral rectitude, that unshaken probity which will always be preferred to martial prowess. Natural levity and the false maxims of modern philosophy were not to be cured by a Ludden reverie of fortune. But the same impartiality which has drawn from me this confession obliges me to add, that among these noblemen and their attendants there were men whose regular conduct, whose system of honor, and whose spirit of moderation recommended them strongly to public esteem. The imprudence, the follies of the former hurt the interests of all the rest; such is the natural course of things. The gratitude of the French clergy towards their benefactors did not prevent their seeing with regret a number of these emigrants, their countrymen and their brethren, less favored than they would have been, had the nature of their cause been better understood, or their personal worth more justly rated.

To this circumstance of a less fortunate brother their hearts were not insensible: in every other respect each revolving day furnished them with fresh motives to bless that providence which had conducted them to England. But their happiness would have been incomplete if they had found no temples open to the effusions of their gratitude. Providence and the English nation gratified their every wish.

While the French revolutionists were filling the page of the new constitution with the lofty names of toleration and liberty, they had carried their tyranny to the foot of the altar. The Catholic worship was banished from the empire of which the Catholic was the established religion, and they had either murdered or transported every Catholic priest. In England, where two years before, their religion amidst an infinite variety of sects, had alone groaned under oppression; in England these transported priests found a real toleration, and many chapels open to their piety. A considerable number of the natives, through a series, of storms and revolutions, have preserved in its purity and its fervor the Catholic apostolic religion, such as it was before the turbulent reign of Henry VIII. It was the majestic but insulated rock which the astonished mariner beholds in the middle of the sea. It was formerly the pride of a large island; it has been assailed by many a storm; the dashing waves have washed away the surrounding soil; the fields and the forests have sunk into the ocean, still it subsists, still it raises its head above the waters, and recalls to our recollection the wars of the giants, the convulsions and the explosions over which it has triumphed.

On this occasion the English nation, unmindful of the difference of religious worship, laid aside its inveterate prejudices. They were all brethren, all under the protection of the law, without envy and without contention; they left every man at liberty to follow the dictates of his conscience. The hierarchy of the Church of England was composed of bishops and ministers, and among these the transported priests met with many a generous benefactor; but not with a single persecutor or officious opponent. The benevolence, like the faith of the Roman Catholics, considered them as brethren, and as such they were received. On entering into their chapels they found a congregation, the decency of whose deportment and whose recollected air bespoke them to be chosen souls, the favorite children of Jesus Christ, whose piety added a luster to their constancy. A zealous and edifying clergy, cultivated this precious portion of the vineyard. Four bishops, under the title of apostolic vicars, dispersed throughout different parts of England, governed by their virtues and their examples, more effectually than by their authority. The bishops and the clergy received the exiles with fraternal affection. Their first care was to facilitate the celebration of the holy mysteries, to prevent any inconvenience which inexperience might occasion. Mr. Douglas, a prelate distinguished by his piety, his moderation and prudence, residing in London, received them with goodness, he advised them with friendship, and edified them by his virtues. Several benefactions passed through his hands.

Thus providence afforded to the French priests in England, all the comforts which can be derived from humanity and the practice of their religion; and they were sensible of the whole extent of their obligations. Their grateful acknowledgements were communicated to the public by the bishop of St. Pol, in a letter which was read with great sensibility by the whole nation. It breathed the spirit of piety and candour which distinguish the character of that worthy prelate. If the expressions did not come up to his feelings on the occasion, we must remember that there are sentiments of which no language can convey the extent and energy, as there are benefits which no calculation can reach. Such was the situation of the French clergy in England.

But to God they owed a still higher duty. To renew their fervor in this state of exile, they had recourse to the exercises of a spiritual retreat. England then saw, for the first time since the reformation, a numerous body of Catholic priests resort every morning and evening during, eight days to the exercises of piety, to holy meditations, and to the discourses of Mr. Beaurgard, one of their most distinguished preachers. In these retreats, renewed three times in London, their hearts were purified by the spirit of penance, and they felt in themselves the liveliest sentiments of gratitude to God, and the English nation: Under the impression of these sentiments they often broke out into spiritual canticles, expressive of their gratitude to God, to the king, and to the nation, who have held out to them the most generous hospitality, benevolence and protection. The retreat was concluded by an edifying spectacle, of which the annals of the church contain few such examples. Twelve hundred priests assembled on that day in the church, approached the holy table, and uninterruptedly received the communion from the hands of the vicar apostolic.

While the French Jacobins were persecuting, murdering, or banishing all the ministers of a religion which they pretended to have left whole and entire, eight thousand Catholic priests were openly protected by England; and on the 18th of October arrived at Brighthelmstone thirty French Benedictine nuns from Montargis. Faithful to their God, to their vows, they had set at defiance the projects of the legislature, the threats of the Jacobins, the delusive arts of the apostates, and the dangers of a long journey. At their head was their superior, Madam Levis de Merepoix. In the ordinary course of human events prudence might have suggested, that they were not to expect that every idea should be obliterated, every prejudice removed, which forbade them to live in England as they had lived in their convent during the brightest days of religion in France. England proved, that virtue and piety oppressed, will ever have a claim on her benevolence. The Prince of Wales was at Brighton when these fugitive virgins arrived. His Royal Highness's clemency and bounty were the first pledge of the protection they were to meet with in their retreat. Englishmen admired their courage and resolution. They were everywhere treated with that regard which respect inspires; they everywhere met with the most generous support. The murmur of prejudice was not heard among the acclamations of beneficence. They found a peaceable retreat. They there live up to the perfection of their rule, and enjoy a perfect tranquility, secured to them by the bounty, and the character, and the laws of the nation.

The last stroke of the axe had been applied to the root of religion in France. There was no room left to doubt that the ruin of the altar would draw with it the destruction of the throne. Without recurring to the principles of the French revolution, we have in the course of this history observed, and the attentive reader will recollect, that a double conspiracy appeared at the same moment: took the same steps, and advanced by the same gradations to a certain victory over religion and the monarchy.

The reformation of the clergy was the pretext for invading their property. The abuse, the dilapidations of the treasury were the ostensible motives for wresting it from the superintendence of the king. By this first operation all the property of the clergy, all the public treasure passed into the hands of an assembly of conspirators and rebels. Under the veil of zeal and respect for the doctrine of the church, an impious, insidious constitution had sapped the foundations of religion, and subjected it to the capricious will of the multitude; while they protested in the name of the Divinity, that the government of France was monarchical, a wild constitution left to the king a name, but attributed the supreme power to clubs, to the tribunes of the people, to the municipalities and the mob.

The oath of apostasy had filled with horror and dismay the faithful ministers of the gospel; they had resigned their titles, their sees, and the altars, to perjured successors. The oath of rebellion and cowardice had driven every man of honor from the French legions, and delivered up the royal army to the meanness and the perfidy of the upstarts of democracy.

Old calumnies frequently repeated had disposed the people to part with their true pastors. Conspiracies, disbelieved by those who invented them, had made the people believe that a king, sincerely devoted to their interests, was their greatest enemy.

Calumny was supported by terror, and the ministers of religion were everywhere environed with banditti: popular commotions, a populace armed with fire and sword besieged the palace of the monarch, the castles of the nobility, the property and the persons of his faithful subjects.

The inconceivable power of mysterious words, exhibited to the nation a refractory monster in every priest who remained true to his God and his conscience; at the horrible sound of aristocracy every honest Frenchman was devoted to exile or to death.

On the same day the king was lodged in the towers of the Temple, and his throne was destroyed. The same day produced the list of priests, to be shut up at the Carmes, and to be delivered over to the assassins.

The defenders of religion were either murdered or driven from the kingdom; the supporters of the throne were either sacrificed or obliged to emigrate to Coblentz.

The altar was stained with blood, and it was soon to pollute the throne. Impiety was to be crowned by the death of the king. Three months had not elapsed from the massacre of the clergy, when Louis XVI appeared on the scaffold, and his head fell by the decree of a convention of assassins, styling itself national.

At this moment, heaven by its most dreadful scourges avenges both. France had long been a scandal to Europe, she is now an object of horror and contempt. To the north and to the south hostile armies invade her frontiers, less with a view to subdue her, than to contract her sphere of action, and to oblige her to seek her prey at home. The impious sect is the wild beast surrounded in its haunts to confine its ravages. It is the plague prevented by a line of troops from spreading infection. The royalists under Gaston, tear its bowels by intestine war, while York, Cobourg and Frederic, lay waste its frontiers. Unhappy country! thou needest not foreign aid to accomplish thy destruction. The nobles are extinct, and the people devour one another. The murderers of the priests fall under the axe of their accomplices. The first rebels are no more; Mirabeau is dead; the Duke de la Rochefaucauld is assassinated; Robespiere has presented Pethion; Marat, has imprisoned Brissot: Danton is suspected by his party, and Marat rots in his grave.

The Jacobins of la Gironde and Marseilles have taken up arms against the Jacobins of the Seine. They are monsters, tearing, biting, and murdering one another. Robespierre alone appears at the head of his banditti, because France must not be left without executioners. Anarchy prevails everywhere, on all sides; corruption, murder, famine, impiety and madness. The people are miserable, they pillage, steal and murder; their perpetual cry is, Liberty, and they are everywhere slaves to the banditti; they boast equality, and everywhere they are equally miserable.

If a continuation of the history of the French revolution should ever appear, such is the chaos which the author must unfold. We should still see priests confined in loathsome prisons, and perishing by the sword of assassins; we should be shocked at the outrages offered to the royal family. We should see the series of crimes against the altar and the throne, prolonged and aggravated from day to day, and the hand of God prevailing with additional weight on a city which kills its priests and its kings. Who shall develop so complicated a system of villainy? It is known, it can only be known to the few who have escaped the sanguinary persecution. Pride carefully conceals from the public eye the disorders, the confusion, the crimes which have drawn down the vengeance of an insulted Deity. But the world is not kept in ignorance, and I have said enough to point out the crimes, and the horrors by which the most impious of sects has deserved these scourges. May the God who has been provoked to pour them on any devoted country, be at length appeased. If at first the blood of his martyrs cried for vengeance, let it now cry for mercy. They are our brethren, and they will join their supplications to those of legions of priests, whom they have left behind them. We will invoke, we will solicit and importune them to offer a holy violence to our common Father. They are our friends; they suffer death rather than be polluted by perjury, schism, heresy and impiety; our cause is the same; the decree for our exile assigns no other; these are the grounds of our confidence in the martyrs. May they unite their prayers to ours, and may their fervency atone by surpassing the crimes of the wicked. May the impious man be converted, and may the happy days of France once more return! May its government, its kings, and its altars be re-established! Long enough have foreign nations skuddered at the vengeance of God on this unfortunate empire. The rulers of the earth are in arms, and Europe has beheld with astonishment the scourges, which have been drawn down by the blasphemies of a false wisdom. If the names of these vain sophists, if the remembrance of their sect should descend to posterity, their history will be ranked with the accounts of a host of consuming insects and reptiles, the corruption of which desolated the earth with a fatal pestilence. A remembrance more honorable to our annals, more dear to our hearts, will recall to our minds the generous hospitality with which we have been received and cherished by the neighboring nations.
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